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Those merciless rastler fiends had become the terror 
of the Tortillas—had already brutally cut down young 
Sid McCall and his Texas Ranger father. But stalwart 
Cabe McCall, quick-trigger lawman, was willing to 
gamble his life to avenge those murders and 


unmask the 


CHAPTER I 


DALLY GIRL 


ABE McCALL roped and 
hogtied the big brockle- 
faced calf in close to 
rodeo record time, though 
this was rough country 

and Cabe McCall was a brush-pop- 
per cowhand, not a professional con- 
test man. It was all in a day’s work 
—hard, fast, dangerous work. More 
dangerous than usual, looking at the 
job as Cabe viewed it now, straight- 
ening up from his tying and giving 
the hogging string a last hard jerk. 

His gray eyes puckered at the 
corners as he sighted two riders 
starting down the long, mesquite- 


spotted ridge, and his wide mouth 
tightened in a mirthless grin. Then 
he looked down at the big calf that 
was already branded with a sprawl- 
ing Block K on its left side. Whis- 
tling tunelessly between teeth that 
were glistening and white against 
the deep tan of his face, Cabe gath- 
ered dry twigs and got a fire started. 
He took the running iron from his 
saddle and shoved its curved, hooked 
end in the blaze. Then, hitching his 
cartridge belt around, he squatted 
on his spurred boot heels and rolled 
a brown paper cigarette. 


Cabe McCall was tall, long- 
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NY The two riders were 
watching Cabe closely. 


muscled, rangy in build. His nose i 
and jaw were blunt, and his gray 4 
eyes, deep-set under sun-bleached ds 
brows, were wide apart. He had the 
long upper lip and reddish hair of 
his hard-fighting ancestry, also the 
same ready wit and quick grin. He 
wore chaps and a faded denim crudely patched. But he wore them 
jumper, and his hat was battered with a native ease as a city man 
and his boots brush-scarred and_ wears tailored clothes. 
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Dangerous work, this roping of a 
Block K calf on the Block K range, 


and building a branding fire to boot. 


The two riders, he reckoned, would 


be Block K men. He hoped it would 


be Old Man Kaplan himself, and his 
gun-toting ramrod Jack Sabino. 
Because Cabe McCall was making 
a lone-handed challenge against the 
big Block K spread, making it, after 
his own headlong manner, in behalf 
of the little ranchers whose small 
outfits fringed the big Block K range 
at the foot of the Tortilla Moun- 
tains. 

-The rider in the lead was Jack 
Sabino, tall, black-haired, black- 
mustached, and handsome in an ar- 
rogant way. Hawk-nosed, thin- 
hipped, black-eyed, Sabino was a 
range dude, but for all his fancy rig 
was as fast and reckless a cowhand 
as ever worked rough country. And 
there was no better cowman in the 
State of Arizona than this same Jack 
Sabino who ran the Block K outfit 
for Sam Kaplan, San Francisco sa- 
loon man .and gambler. 

Sam Kaplan paid infrequent visits 
to his Arizona ranch. He was satis- 
fied to let Sabino run the big spread 
at a profit to the owner. Sabino 
handled the check book and ran the 
layout according to his own lights. 
He spoke of Sam Kaplan always as 
“the old man.” Few of the neigh- 
boring ranchers had ever seen the 
gambler-owner of the Block K, but 
they knew Jack Sabino—all too 
well. 

Sabino’s hand was on the butt of 
his white-handled six-shooter as he 
rede up. And the smile on his thin- 
lipped mouth was arrogant, a little 
triumphant and hard. 

Cabe McCall shoved the running 
iron an edge farther into the fire and 
got slowly to his feet. Sabino’s com- 
panion had pulled up behind the 


screen of brush. Cabe grinned at 
the Block K ramrod. 

“T don’t know you, mister,” said 
Sabino, “but I do know what you’re 
doin’. Keep your hand clear of your 
gun or—” 

“Or the hired killer behind the 
bush will plug me. That’s the good 
old Block K custom, ain’t it, Sabino? 
I got the bulge on you there, mister. 
I know who you are. But you don’t 
know me. And you don’t quite 
savvy what I’m dom’. Not till you 
flop that calf over on its other side 
and read your big Block K iron on 
its hide. And even then you ain’t 
exactly caught up with me.” Cabe 
McCall’s grin tightened at the cor- 
ners and his gray eyes were hard as 
flint. 

“I don’t know who you got hid 
behind the bush, Sabino, but I was 
hopin’ it would be Kaplan hisself. 
Because I wanted to give that hom- 
bre a little demonstration. I got a 
calf roped and hogtied and that calf 
is wearin’ Kaplan’s Block K iron. 

“But the calf’s mammy is back a 
few miles, off the Block K range. 
And she wears a brand called the 
Spur on the right side. She’d bin 
roped and tied down and a nail drove 
in each front foot between the cleft 
of the hoofs to lame her so she 
couldn’t foller her big calf that your 
Block K men drove over here on 
your range and branded. 

“Tf you ain’t a coward, Sabino, 
you'll call my bet right now. Let 
me put the Spur brand on this calf 
and vent out the Block K. If this 
calf’s Spur mammy don’t claim him, 
I'll plead guilty to the charge of rus- 
tlin’ and go to the pen at Yuma. 
But if that Spur cow turns out to 
be the mammy of this calf, the drinks 
ison you. And you'll face a rustlin’ 
charge.” 

“We'll call that bet!” 
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sound of the voice that came 

from the other side of some 
heavy manzanita brush. It was a 
girl’s voice, not that of aman. And 
the owner of the voice now rode 
into view. 

Cabe pulled the battered hat from 
his dust and sweat-matted red head. 
He was staring rudely, dazedly, at a 
girl in man’s chaps and leather jacket 
and black Stetson, a brown-eyed girl 
‘with tanned, rose-tinted cheeks and 
red lips and thick, curly brown hair. 
Her eyes were shining now with in- 
dignation and anger. 

“Who is this man, Jack?” she 
asked, her soft, low-pitched voice 
now edged with impatience and 
anger. 

“Some new wise hombre that’s 
workin’ for one of these little two- 
bit greasy-sack outfits.” 

“Greasy Sack outfit?” She said 
it as if the word had a nauseating 
taste. 

“Pack outfit that owns a few head 
of cattle. They work the country 
with a sack of grub tied on their 
bed-mule. All they own is a good 
rope horse and a runnin’ iron. They 
pack their round-up grub in a greasy 
sack. They’re draggin’ hungry 
loops, whittlin’ on Block K_ stuff 
edgin’ over onto our range. Your 
dad give me orders to buy ’em out. 
But he told me if they wouldn’t sell, 
I was—” 


“Tf the little fellers wouldn’t sell 


Cy McCALL started at the 


out at a robbery price,” interrupted. 


Cabe McCall, taking a step towards 
the girl’s horse, “Sabino closed ’em 
out with a gun. The last gent to be 
foreclosed thataway, by buckshot 
from the brush, was Sid McCall, a 
bald-faced kid that had a bit o’ 
money he’d got when his daddy died, 
and invested it in a little spread at 
the foot of the Tortillas. His brand 


was the Spur. He got shot from 
the brush about a month or so ago. 

“The law didn’t seem to be able 
to nab the gent or gents that did 
the murder. I got word about it 
and come on to take a look around. 
My name is Cabe McCall. Sid was 
my kid brother. This calf represents 
a lot, lady. It stands for what an 
honest cowman would eall principle. 
I’m throwin’ a challenge at Jack 
Sabino and the Block K_ outfit. 
Since you bought chips in the game, 
and from what Sabino let drop, old 
Sam Kaplan must be your father. 
You’re sort of reppin’ for him and 
his interests in that case. Jack 
Sabino, as ramrod for your outfit, 
is responsible for the brandin’ habits 
of his cowhands. Did I hear you 
call my bet, ma’am?” 

“The lady has nothing to do with 
it, hombre.” Sabino scowled. “She's 
just—” 

“Repping for my dad, as the man 
said, Jack. Brand your calf, mister. 
Then prove your ownership or go 
to town under arrest. I’ve got plenty 
to do with this, even if I am a female 
pilgrim on a strange range. Your 
running iron’s hot, mister. Get 
busy.” 

Cabe McCall took the running 
iron, a two-foot rod hooked at one 
end to form a J, from the fire. Four 
quick, deft applications of the hot 
iron and he’d branded a neat-looking 
Spur on the calf’s right side. He 
flopped the calf over and before the 
iron cooled had run a bar vent 
through the Block K iron. 

It was fast branding to get the 
job done with only one heating of 
the iron and even Jack Sabino 
nodded faint approval, smiling thinly 
at the girl as Cabe rubbed his iron 
in the dirt to cool it. 

“These greasy-sack brush-poppers 
work fast, Dale.” 
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untied the calf, and headed 

it down the dry wash, letting 
go its tail when it hit a lope. Then, 
holding his still-hot iron in one 
gloved hand, he mounted, hazing the 
calf down the wash. Sabino and the 
girl followed a ways behind. Cabe 
let the calf, bawling a little and 
switching its tail, slow to a trot. 
But he kept it headed in that one 
direction, toward the mouth of the 
wash and the more level foothills 
that lay beyond at the edge of a 
wide valley. 

The girl and Sabino caught up 
with him. Once the calf turned off 
the trail and then it was the girl who 
swung her horse around some brush 
to head it back into the right path. 
‘Cabe, watching her, grinned his ap- 
proval. The girl was no pilgrim, 
no green hand at cattle work. 

“For a dude on a strange range, 
ma’am, you shore make a hand,” he 
ventured. 

“Think so?” she called back, her 
voice cold, defiant. She sat her cow 
horse easily. There was a rawhide 
reata on her center-fire Visalia, Cali- 
fornia saddle. The saddle horn was 
rope-marked, even as her clothes 
showed signs of hard usage. 

Jack Sabino laughed flatly. “Dale 
Kaplan’s one of the fastest dally 
ropers in California, mister. She 
can throw that rawhide line like a 
Mexican, take her dallies around the 
saddle horn and play a steer like a 
fisherman playin’ a trout. She can 
give you tie-hard-and-fast greasy- 
sack brush-poppers cards and spades 
and beat your time ropin’. She'll 
rope orejano maverick bulls with any 
of you two-bit rim-fire saddle hands 
and—” 

“Ts that your cow, mister?” called 
the girl, pulling her horse to a halt 
and pointing a gloved hand at a 


Coie kicked out the little fire, 


lame brockle-faced Spur cow that 
limped into sight. 

Cabe McCall nodded, reining up. 
“There’s your judge and jury, 
ma'am. That cow will decide the 
verdict.” 

The cow, after a few minutes of 
sniffing, claimed the big calf, which 
promptly began suckling. 

_“T wouldn’t take it too serious, 
Dale,” said Sabino. “After all, the 
whole play. smells like a frame-up. 
This brush-popper could have 


planted the cow and calf. He’s got 


no. proof that he didn’t cripple the 
cow himself, put the calf in the 
Block K iron, and put on his little 
one-man show for your benefit. He 
knows the old man’s dead and— 
Excuse me, Dale. I didn’t mean to 
say it like that. I’m sorry.” 

The girl’s lips had tightened to a 
hard little line. “You’ve said about 
enough, Jack. We called this man’s 
challenge. We lost. And we’re not 
crawling out of it. My father never 
welshed a bet in his life, and he 
wouldn’t want me to whine. 

“Mister, the play is all yours. I’ve 
just fallen heir to the Block K, and 
as owner of the outfit I stand respon- 
sible. There’s your evidence. Get 
the law to serve a warrant for my 
arrest as a cattle thief. The sheriff 
will find Jack Sabino and me at the 
ranch.” 

She turned and rode off. Jack 
Sabino grinned faintly as he let her 
get started. 

“T got a picture of a jury sendin’ 
her up for a rustler, mister. Old 
Man Kaplan died last week and she’s 
the new boss. See you in court, 
Mister Cabe McCall.” 

Cabe sat his horse, watching 
Sabino and Dale Kaplan ride out 
of sight, headed for the Block K 
home ranch in the valley. He grinned 
faintly at the cow and calf, then 
turned his horse and headed for the 
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little ranch back in the foothills 
where a new grave and a wooden 
cross marked the last resting place 
of young Sid McCall, cowboy. 

“She licked me, pony,” he mut- 
tered into the ears of his cow pony. 
“She done sawed my horns. The 
law wouldn’t even sign a warrant for 
a girl like that. So Kaplan’s dead. 
That’s news. And it’s a brown-eyed, 
brown-haired little lady that we got 
to fight. Now that’s somethin’ to 
report to the boys that’s organized 
the Greasy Sack Pool. How kin we 
fight a girl? A girl like her. Dale 
. . . Shore sounds purty. Dale, the 
Dally Girl for California. Center- 
fire saddle and rawhide reata lady. 
Dally Girl.” 


CHAPTER I 


CELL FOR A LADY 


HE law at Tortilla was repre- 

sented and half-heartedly en- 

forced by a large-paunched, 
lazy-natured, big-hearted, inefficient 
man named Ben Bogart. Ben 
owned the general store, was post- 
master, and ran the livery and feed 
barn at the south end of the one 
and only street of the little adobe 
cow town. 

“Nobody wanted the job of 
sheriff, to begin with,” Ben Bogart 
told Cabe McCall as he finished 
waiting on a couple of women cus- 
tomers. “Sabino picked me out be- 
cause I’m about the only man within 
a day’s ride of here that don’t pack 
a gun, and couldn’t hit a mountain- 
side with one if I did shoot it off by 
accident. I don’t like guns. I don’t 
like to even handle ’em over the 
counter in my store. 

“Sabino and his men nominated 
me. Nobody wanted to run agin’ 
me, nohow, and none of the little 
ranchers even come to town to vote. 
And when the missus got to com- 
plainin’ about the holes wore in my 


shirts from pinnin’ on the big badge 
Sabino give me, I quit a-wearin’ it. 
I'd give this sheriff's job and the 
badge and my good will with it, to 
any man that wants it. I got no 
time to fool with it. I’d ruther wait 
on my store trade, sort the mail when 
the stage fetches it, and do a little 
horse dickerin’ at the barn. You 
wouldn’t be wantin’ it, McCall? 
The badge, I mean. And the sheriff 
job?” A hopeful light shone in the 
big storekeeper’s doglike brown eyes. 

Cabe grinned and shook his head. 
“Not just the way you'd hand it 
over, mister. No. But the small 
ranchers are meetin’ here in town to- 
night to sort of elect a new sheriff, 
and I think they’ve got me in mind. 
I just wanted to get your slant on 
the notion.” 

“T’'ll have the missus dig up that 
badge for you. It’s the best they 
had in the mail order catalogue 
Sabino ordered it from. Star- 
shaped, and guaranteed not to tar- 
nish. . 

“T think you'd better keep it for 
a souvenir. Now how do I go about 
swearin’ out a bench warrant?” 

“Just step back into the office.” 
Ben Bogart beamed now. “I’m the 
notary public and justice of the 
peace here at Tortilla. I can fix you 
up with any kind of legal papers 
you want, from death certificates 
and birth certificates to marriage 
licenses and bench warrants. Paper 
work, now, is somethin’ that I’ve 
made a study of. How’ll you want 
this bench warrant to read, now?” 

“Hold on, mister.” Cabe chuck- 
led. “I haven’t bin elected yet. I 
just wanted to get a line on things. 
The boys are across the street now 
at the Silver Dollar. If you’d like 
to come over and sort of resign, 
legal, for us—” 

“Violet!” Bogart called loudly to 
the mouselike little woman at the 
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rear of the store. “Take care of the 
trade. I’m goin’ across to the Silver 
Dollar to have a free beer and resign 
as sheriff. Cabe McCall, here, 
brother of that young Sid you liked 
so much, is takin’ the job.” He 
came from behind the counter, tak- 
ing Cabe’s arm. 

“The missus and I was both 
mighty fond of young Sid, for all his 
wild, hot-headed talk against the 
Block K outfit. Not more’n a week 
before he was waylaid and killed at 
his ranch, he was talkin’ to me at 
the barn. He’d bought a horse from 
me, a bald-faced, stockin’-legged sor- 
rel—as purty a three-year-old as 
you'll find in Arizona. 

“And he was showin’ me about 
how brands can be worked. Claimed 
he had stumbled onto somethin’ that 
would peel Sam Kaplan’s eyes wide 
open. He was tryin’ to show it to 
me, markin’ the brands in the dirt 
with a stick he was whittlin’. I 
couldn’t make head or tails of it be- 
cause he was thinkin’ and talkin’ too 
technical for a town man, that knows 
nothin’ about brands, to foller him. 


But he said he’d explain it to Sam 
Kaplan when the Block K owner 
got out here. Sid got Kaplan’s San 
Francisco address from me. It’s 
agin’ postal regulations to give out 
addresses like that, but Sid said it 
was almighty important, that he had 
to git a letter to Sam Kaplan right 
away and—” 

“You mean young Sid wrote a let- 
ter to Sam Kaplan?” 

“He did. And he mailed it the 
day that he was killed. He come to 
town that day and mailed the letter. 
But Sabino or some Block K man 
stole the letter out of my post office 
somehow, and that night Sid was 
killed at his ranch. 

“The missus and I talked-about it 
since, wonderin’ if there could have 
bin any connection between the let- 
ter and the killin’. Because, from 
what Sid hinted to me, he had some- 
thin’ to show Sam Kaplan that 
would send Jack Sabino to the pen. 
It had to do with the Block K brand 
and the L Diamond outfit across the 
Tortilla Range, in New Mexico. But 
the way Sid drew the brands in the 
dirt, I couldn’t see how the Block Kk 
could be worked into the L Diamond 
brand. Mebby you could—” 

“Let’s go back in your office a 
minute,” interrupted Cabe, his eyes 
bright with hard little sparks of light 
and his voice faintly betraying some 
sort of excitement he was trying to 
hide. “And you draw the brands as 


Sid made ’em with a stick on the 


ground.” 


OR almost ten minutes Cabe 
5 watched the corpulent Ben 

Bogart at work with pencil 
and paper, drawing, over and over, 
the Block K. The Block was in 
front of the K, two separate brands, 
even as the L, in front of the Dia- 
mond, formed two brands called the 
L Diamond brand. But Cabe could 
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not figure, any more than the store- 
keeper could puzzle out, how the 
Block K could be worked into the 
L Diamond. 

“But that’s what Sid claimed was 
being done by Sabino,” Bogart was 
insisting. “Sabino was drifting hun- 
dreds of Block K cattle through 
Rattlesnake Pass and over onto the 
L Diamond range in New Mexico. 
The L Diamond, we learned from 
the New Mexico brand recording 
office, is registered under the name 
of Carlos Reynard.” 

“Did you ever let on to Sabino or 
anybody that Sid was doin’ this 
stock detective work?” asked Cabe, 
watching Ben Bogart’s eyes. 

“No sir, not on your tintype I 
didn’t. Not even to the missus. I’m 
no fighting. man, no shucks at all as 
a sheriff, but I'm no fool and I know 
how to keep my mouth shut. Young 
Sid was my friend, and we liked that 
boy. He was so darned upright and 
clean. Manly, sir, and honest. 

“Our fourteen-year-old son Hu- 
bert, who calls himself Broncho and 
won't answer to any other name— 
well, Broncho just about idolized 
Sid. They were pardners and 
Broncho spent all the time he could 
out at Sid’s place. He was away at 
school in Tucson when he heard of 
Sid’s death. He ran away from 
school to come to the funeral. 

“Broncho kicked up a fuss after 
the funeral. He met Sabino on the 
street and with just about the whole 
town for an audience, he accused 
Jack Sabino of Sid’s murder. I 
grabbed the kid and took a six- 
shooter a foot long off him. Whew! 
His mother had duck fits and made 
me hustle the little warthog back to 
school. Now if young Broncho was 
here, he could no doubt explain 
about those brands. He’s a born 
cowman, and since he was knee-high 
to a horned toad he’s been crawling 


on horses. Broncho knows every 
brand in the country. And he was 
Sid’s side-kick. He’ll be home from 
school next week.” 

“Sid’s young pardner, Broncho,” 
Cabe said, nodding. “I'll be proud 
to meet the button. I reckon they 
were two of a kind, born cow- 
punchers. When our dad died, Sid 
got a few thousand dollars. He 
wanted to go up the long cattle trail 
out of the Concho country in Texas. 
T let him go with a herd up the Jim 
Stinson Trail across the Staked 
Plains to Fort Sumner and Mag- 
dalena and Soccoro. 

“He wrote me from Tortilla tell- 
ing me he’d found the range he liked. 
That was two years ago. Sid wasn’t 
much of a hand to write letters. He 
wanted to play a lone hand, which I 
let him do. And some cold-blooded 
killers cut him down. I’m accusin’ 
nobody till I got proof, Mr. Bogart, 
but Sid McCall was my kid brother 
—my only brother. And when I find 
out for certain who killed Sid, Tl 
pay off the kid’s debt. If the Greasy 
Sack Pool choose to make me Sheriff 
of Tortilla, (ll at least have the law 
backin’ my play. Let’s git over to 
the Silver Dollar. The boys are 
waitin’. And when your young 
Broncho gits home from his Tucson 
school, Pll be proud to talk to him.” 

“Wasn’t your father a Texas 
Ranger?” asked the storekeeper. 

“He was, sir, and a plumb good 
’un till rustlers shot him from the 
brush along the Mexican Border.” 

“So I heard Sid tellin’ Broncho,” 
said the sheriff. “And it seems to 
me, the little attention I was payin’ 
to the talk at the time, that Sid was 
tellin’ Broncho that he’s run onto 
clews of some kind that linked the 
L Diamond and Carlos Reynard 
with your father’s killing. Broncho 
would know about it. He'd run 
away from school again if he learned 
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that Sid’s older brother Cabe had 
showed up.” 

“T hope not,” said Cabe, grinning 
ruefully, “because Tm afraid he 
knows by now that I’m here. You 
see, it was a letter from Tortilla, 
signed. Broncho Bogart, that got me 
to drop whatever I was doin’ in 
Texas to come here. It was a mys- 
terious sort of letter, kidlike but 
plenty serious. 
the day after Sid’s funeral. Broncho 
accused Jack Sabino and_ the 
Block K outfit of Sid’s murder. I 
was to let him know when I got 
here. He gave his address as St. 
Joseph’s Academy at Tucson. I 
wrote him from El Paso that I was 
on my way to Tortilla and would 
write him again when I had some- 
thing to report. I aimed to write 
him after I'd talked to you and his 
mother. From his letter, I judge he’s 
quite a youngster.” 

“He is,” agreed Ben Bogart, smil- 
ing and shaking his head, pride 
creeping into the tone of his voice. 
“He’s got more adventure in his 
make-up than any boy I’ve ever 
seen. Broncho’s a caution.” 

“He mentioned that his father was 
Sheriff of Tortilla and that he was 
a sort of special deputy,” remarked 
Cabe. 

“Come to think of it,” chuckled 
Ben Bogart, “I think he got off with 
my badge. I hope he hasn’t run off 
from school again. He stole a horse 
at Tucson the last time, then begged, 
borrowed or stole fresh relays of 
mounts along the way till he got 
here. Rode more than a hundred 
and fifty miles from Tucson here 
without stopping to sleep, and made 
it in pony express time, so he told 
me. His mother like to fainted.” 

Ben Bogart’s heavy jowls quivered 
with suppressed mirth and _ pride. 
Plainly, his small son Broncho, 
though a problem, was his pride. 


Written, I reckon, . 


E accompanied Cabe across 
the street to the Silver Dol- 
lar where more than a dozen 

grim-faced, brush-scarred cowhands 
greeted him with grins and rough 
banter and a unanimous friendliness 
that told Cabe how the genial post- 
master, sheriff, justice of the peace 


-and head man in general of Tortilla 


stood in their estimation. 

“Dig up that star of yourn, Ben,” 
said a hard-bitten brush-popper, 
“We done got a-holt of a Texan that 
ain't scared to polish ’er off and pin 
er on.” 

“I may be wrong, boys,” said 
Bogart, expanding under the rough 
welcome of these hard-riding cow- 
hands from the hills, “but I’d make 
a bet if I was a gambling man that 
Cabe McCall could produce one of 
his own that would make that big 
star of mine look like what it ac- 
tually is—a kid’s toy. Gentlemen, 
when my glass is filled—thank you, 
Joe, thank you. Beer, Joe, with a 
collar of foam on it... . Gentle- 
men, I give you a toast. To our 
new sheriff, Cabe McCall, brother of 
our late young friend, Sid McCall, 
and son of Taylor McCall of the 
Texas Rangers. And if Cabe has 
his father’s Ranger badge, I’d be 
proud to pin it on him” 

Cabe’s face reddened a little with 
embarrassment, and he began to sus- 
picion that Ben Bogart had listened 
more carefully than he would have 
Cabe believe to the talks between 
Sid and his son Broncho, though no- 
body in the cow country ever sus- 
pected the corpulent postmaster of 
ever being shrewd. Bogart’s reddish 
brown eyes held a sly twinkle. He 
was a born toastmaster and speech 
maker. 

“T got my dad’s badge in my wal- 
let,’ Cabe confessed, “but a Texas 
Ranger star ain’t exactly legal in 
Arizona.” 
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“Tt’s legal enough, Cabe,” called a 
leathery-faced cowhand, “for the 
Greasy Sack Pool. Pin ’er on him, 
Ben!” 

As the postmaster set down his 
empty glass, wiped the foam from 
his lips with a purple silk handker- 
chief, and with an air of somewhat 
comical dignity pinned the Ranger 
star to Cabe’s flannel shirt, the 
swinging half doors of the Silver 
Dollar opened. 

Cabe McCall looked over the 
shoulder of Ben Bogart. Dale Kap- 
lan stood just inside the swinging 
doors, a boyish figure in her chaps 
and weather-stained jacket. 

“When you're through with this 
horse play, Sheriff Bogart,” she said, 
a faint smile of amused contempt 
and annoyance accompanying the 
impatient tone of her voice, “I'd like 
a few words with you. Your wife 
said Id find you over here. I think 
Cabe McCall is having me arrested 
for rustling. I’m in town to sur- 
render myself into your custody. 
He'll prefer the charge of cattle 
stealing, and I’m demanding a trial. 
Let’s get at it.” 

Cabe stepped around the red- 
faced Ben Bogart and walked slowly 
over to the girl, his spurs tinkling 
faintly with each step. 

“Did you fetch your ramrod Jack 
Sabino to town with you?” he asked. 

“Jack Sabino is too busy to leave 
the ranch,” she answered curtly. “I 
own the outfit, and I'll stand respon- 
sible for all charges.” 

“Just as you want it, lady.” Cabe 
turned to Ben Bogart. 

“Takin’ it for granted that Tor- 
tilla has a jail, Ben, will you hand 
me over the keys? Looks like I done 
got myself a prisoner.” 


“You?” Her voice held a note of 
surprise. 
“Yes, ma’am,” Cabe answered 


calmly. “You just got in at the tail 


end of the election—sort of an emer- 
gency change of office. Ben Bogart 
has resigned and the citizens of Tor- 
tilla, as you see them represented 
here, have just elected me to the 
office. Ben will swear me in, all cor- 
rect and legal, after I get you jailed. 

“You asked for this, ma’am, and 
I’m only doin’ what’s my duty. You 
kin arrange for bail after your pre- 
liminary hearin’ which will come up 
within ten days. Meanwhile, you’re 
under arrest and you'll go to jail like 
any ordinary prisoner accused of 
cattle stealin’. Let’s go, Ben. I 
hope, for the lady’s sake, that your 
jail is cleaner than most I’ve seen 
along the Mexican Border.” 


CHAPTER II 


BRONCHO RIDES AGAIN 


HE jail, Ben Bogart ex- 

plained a little confusedly, 

was being used by him as a 
granary. “It’s chock-full of grain 
right now,” he told Cabe as they 
walked down the street, which was 
shrouded in darkness save for spots 
of lamplight that came from the 
buildings on either side. Dale Kap- 
lan walked between the two men. 
The darkness hid her frown, just as 
it concealed Cabe’s grin and the un- 
comfortable smile on Ben Bogart’s 
moon face. 

“Let’s go over to your office, then, 
at the rear of the store,’ suggested 
Cabe, “where we kin make arrange- 
ments to hold the prisoner. I’d like 
to have a little cold turkey talk with 
you, ma’am.” 

“You could just as well hold your 
kangaroo court in the saloon,” she 
said sharply. “That’s what it 
amounts to.” 

“T think not,” said Cabe, his tone 
matching hers for coldness. “Ben, 
you're the J. P. here at Tortilla. As 
justice of the peace, you have legal 
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rights. If you ain’t brushed up on 
’em, I'l] set you right, with or with- 
out the help of law books. 

“This lady rode here to make a 
play that would show me up in a 
bad light and make a joke of the 
law. Likewise her move is to pro- 
tect her foreman. That foreman 
and the men workin’ for him, takin’ 
his orders, have bin rustlin’ cattle. I 
can’t somehow see the joke as she 
looks at it, and I don’t aim to let 
her and Jack Sabino git away with 
it. I didn’t come to this Tortilla 
country to play games, and I don’t 
fight wimmen. So, lady, ’m puttin’ 
you on ice till I’ve done my business 
here. Then I'll let you out of jail. 
Right now, you’re in my way and 
interferin’ with the law. And in 
lockin’ you up I’m mebbyso savin’ 
you from bein’ hit by stray bullets. 
Ben, I'll prefer charges against Miss 
Dale Kaplan.” 

They marched into the store, and 
at Cabe’s suggestion Bogart locked 
the door. 

“Ben!” called the mouselike little 
woman who was Ben Bogart’s wife, 
as she came from behind the long 
counter, “whatever on earth are you 
locking up for? Why, Miss Dale, 
you look ruffled! Come over to the 
house and I’ll make you come cofiee 
and—” 

“You just do that, Violet,” said 
Ben Bogart uncomfortably. “You 
trot along home and fix us all some 
coffee. We got a little business to 
talk with Miss Dale, private and im- 
portant. We'll be over directly.” 

Bogart ushered his wife out the 
rear door, closing it after her and 
bolting it. 

Dale Kaplan had gone into the 
rear office, which was the post office 
part of the store. Bogart and Cabe 
followed her. Red spots of anger 
stained the girl’s tanned cheeks, and 
her eyes were bright sparks of in- 


dignation, making her look prettier 
than ever, Cabe told himself. 

“Kangaroo court,” she said scorn- 
fully, “comes to order. Well, I'll 
take it standing, thanks. It’s what 
I might expect from that scissor-bill 
pack of greasy-sack cattle thieves. 
Jack Sabino’s letters to my father 
have told his side of the range argu- 
ment. Your ranches surround the 
Block K range, and the Block K 
cattle are easy pickings for a pack 
of renegade cowhands who own little 
two-bit homestead and desert right 
patches of land. You haven’t range 
enough to run what cattle you do 
own, so you let them drift over on 
the Block K range. Then, making 
a pretense at crossing our boundaries 
to gather your stray stuff, you run 
off unbranded stuff our round-ups 
miss. You build up your herds with 
unbranded stuff that belongs to the 
Block K outfit. 

“On one or two occasions some of 
your rustler friends have been 
caught red-handed on our range. 
They tried to get away or fight it 
out with guns, and they were killed. 
You accuse Jack Sabino of murder. 
And now, as I get it, you’ve organ- 
ized what you call the Greasy Sack 
Pool in order to carry on your cattle 
stealing in a more organized man- 
ner.” The girl, fists clenched, eyes 
blazing, paused, out of breath. 


ABE McCALL looked at her 
steadily, and when he spoke 
his voice was the lazy drawl 

of a Texan—unhurried, without an- 
ger or accusation. “Lady,” he 
asked simply, “is that what you ac- 
tually believe?” 

“Tt most certainly ‘is,’ she an- 
swered angrily. “I have a file of 
letters from Jack Sabino, written 
over a period of years, to my father 
in San Francisco. And likewise I 
have copies of letters my father 
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wrote to Sabino, instructing him to 
buy out, at a fair price, the land, 
brands and all stock belonging to 
those men. I can show you those 
files. No man ever rightfully ac- 
cused Sam Kaplan of being a crook 
or dealing unfairly with anyone. 

“When you accuse Sabino, you're 
accusing the name of a dead man 
who is not here to defend himself. 
I’m here to prove before Judge 
Bogart here, or before any judge and 
jury in Arizona, that my father, Sam 
Kaplan, was not a cattle thief. He 
bought and built up the Block K 
outfit for the sole purpose of giving 
it to me on my twenty-first birthday. 
Do you think for a minute that he 
would be giving the daughter he 
worshiped a gift that was tainted 
with larceny?” 

“No. No, ma’am.” Cabe’s voice 
was slow, unruffled. “I reckon I 
plumb misunderstood your actions. 
Nobody is accusin’ Sam Kaplan of 
bein’ a cow thief. And I reckon I 
kin speak for those boys acrost the 
street at the Silver Dollar when I 
say that none of them is accusin’ 
anybody but Jack Sabino. Lady, 
your father ain’t the only man that’s 
trusted a foreman that didn’t play 
square with him. In those letter 
files that belonged to your father, 
did you ever run acrost one, by ary 
chance, signed Sid McCall?” 

“No. But the name of Sid Mc- 
Call was mentioned in several of 
Jack Sabino’s letters. Sid McCall 
was one of the men caught rustling, 
wasn’t he, and killed resisting ar- 
rest?” 

“Sid McCall,” said Cabe, the soft- 
ness gone from his voice, “was shot 
in the back at his own ranch—bush- 
whacked. All evidence sworn to by 


Sabino and his men to the contrary, 


Sid McCall was murdered in cold 
blood.” 


“You can prove that?” she ques- 
tioned sharply. 

“T hope to, before I’m done,” he 
answered simply. “You're defendin’ 
the good name of your dead father, 
Sam Kaplan. Well, nobody around 
here ever accused Sam Kaplan of 
havin’ a part in what his Block K 
men did. They’ré all too wise, too 
old hands to make that mistake. 

“But you and Sabino are stainin’ 
the name of a boy hardly out of his 
teens. You're accusin’ that dead boy 
of bein’ a cattle thief. Like Sam 
Kaplan, ma’am, Sid McCall ain’t 
here to defend himself. Because they 
shot him in the back. Sid McCall 
was my kid brother, and I come a 
long ways to clear his name and git 
the men that killed him. I want 
you to keep out of the way of stray 
lead that'll be flyin’ at the show- 
down. That’s all.” Cabe turned to 
Ben Bogart. 

“We're droppin’ all charges against 
Miss Dale Kaplan, judge.” 

Cabe McCall turned abruptly and 
walked out of the little office. He 
let himself out the front door and 
started across to the Silver Dollar. 

“Psst! Psst!” A cautious, hiss- 
ing whisper came from the darkness 
beside the store building. “Are you 
Cabe McCall?” 


HE indistinct shape of a 

small boy took form. He was 

motioning frantically to Cabe. 
Cabe joined the boy, aware of the 
youngster’s identity before the cau- 
tious voice spoke. 

-“T’m Broncho Bogart, Cabe, Sid’s 
pardner. I got here as quick as I 
could—swiped a good horse and 
made a pony-express ride. I beat 
my last time, I bet, by three hours. 
Never quit the saddle exceptin’ when 
I changed horses. Had a sack of 
jerky and tortillas on my saddle an’ 
ate as I rode. I just got here an’ 
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listened at the window of the Silver 
Dollar. They were talkin’ about 
Cabe McCall bein’ the new sheriff 
and arrestin’ Dale Kaplan. 

“Cabe, she don’t know anything. 
She’s as dumb as all the rest of the 
women. You hide me out and I'll 
take. you over to Rattlesnake Pass 
and show you what Sid and me 
found out about changin’ brands. 
Say, if Sabino suspected I knowed 
anything, he’d kill me like he killed 
Sid. Gosh, we just about had the 
goods on Sabino when they drug me 
off to school. I had to leave Sid to 
work Jone-handed. If I’d bin here 
to side Sid—” 

The small boy’s voice broke. 
Cabe pretended not to notice. He 
held out his hand gravely. 

“T’m sure glad to know Sid’s pard- 
ner,’ he said. “Broncho, you'll 
shore do to take along. Let’s go 
over to your house—” 

“Heck, no! Gosh, Cabe, ma’d 
send me back to that darned school. 
I was kinda behind in spellin’ and 
arithmetic and they aimed to keep 
me a month at summer school to 
make ’em up. Cabe, you can’t let 
*em send me back! Gosh, I’m the 
only man livin’ that knows about the 
hidden corrals at Rattlesnake Pass 
and how the Block K is made into 
the L Diamond. And I know where 
we kin learn more about Carlos 
Reynard and how Ranger Taylor 
McCall was killed in Mexico. 

“You got to hide me out, Cabe!” 
he went on in an urgent voice. 
“Golly, I’m just a kid, but Sid could 
tell you I’m no green hand. Gee, 
Cabe, you just got to side a man in 
a tight like this. What’s a lot of 
kid junk like spellin’ and ’rithmetic 
compared to bustin’ up Jack Sabino 
and Carlos Reynard? Huh, Cabe? 
Hide me out at Sid’s ranch and we 
will—” 


Cabe’s hand dropped across the 
boy’s mouth as the store door opened 
and Dale Kaplan came out. She 
walked quickly to her horse, which 
was tied to the hitch rack, swung 
into the saddle and rode out of town 
at a lope. 

“Gosh, Cabe, she was bawlin 
whispered the boy. 

“So she was, Broncho. Quiet, 
pardner, quiet. There’s your dad.” 

“Psst! Hey, dad! Psst!’ Young 
Broncho broke away from Cabe. He 
dragged his father’s heavy bulk into 
the shadow. 

“Dad’s a square shooter, Cabe,” 
whispered the boy excitedly. “It’s 
just ma that don’t savvy. Dad, I 
cut my last record from Tucson by 
three hours! The last horse I swiped 
was a Block K ridge-runnin’ son of 
a gun. One feather in that geldin’s 
tail and he’d bin flyin’.” 

“T suppose,” grunted Ben Bogart, 
“you got your report card and a spe- 
cial leave of absence in your 
pocket?” 

“Gosh, no,” the boy said disgust- 
edly. “But you’re postmaster, ain’t 
you, dad? Lookit, you git first crack 
at the mail an’ you kin swipe what 
letters they send ma from school. 
You did it before, dad! And Cabe 
will hide me out at Sid’s ranch till 
you git ma’s feathers smoothed 
down. You see, I just got to be here. 
I’m the only livin’ man that knows 
how that Block K iron is worked. 
It’s a slick job—” 

“His mother,” interrupted Ben 
Bogart, “don’t see just eye to eye 
with me on some things, Cabe. If 
you could keep the Broncho out at 
the ranch for a week or so, till school 
lets out, I'll do a little flirtin’ with 
the Federal prison by tampering 
with the mails to head off the letters 
from the padre at St. Joseph’s. 
There’s a young feller there, studyin’ 
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to be a monk, and he'll make a 
crackerjack some day, named 
Brother James. Brother James will 
sort of connive at his end to save 
the young Broncho’s hide, even to 
the extent of forgin’ the padre’s 
name to a fair-to-middlin’ report 
card recordin’ the grades and deport- 
ment of young Hubert Bogart... . 
Slip in the back door of the Chink’s, 
Broncho, and get the wrinkles out of 
that little belly of yours. The Chink 
won’t squeal. He’s jake.” 


ISS DALE,” said Broncho 
M uneasily, “just come out of 
the store, dad. She was 
bawlin’. Gosh, she’s all right, too. 
I seen her rope last year when she 
was at the rodeo. I kinda liked her 
—for a woman, that is. What was 
she bawlin’ about, dad?” 

“Somethin’ that you'll never savvy 
till you’ve got more growth to you. 
Slip into the Chink’s and take on 
some hot food. You can’t ride with 
Cabe on an empty bread box.” 

When the boy had slipped into the 
Chink’s and the two men were left 
alone, Bogart shrugged his heavy 
shoulders. 

“Women, Cabe,” he opined so- 
berly, “are critters that no man livin’ 
ever will savvy. At that, young 
Broncho’s guess would be as good 
as mine concernin’ the tears of Miss 
Dale. When you turned her over to 
me-and walked out of the office, she 
asked me if I had an unbiased and 
fair opinion of the situation. I told 
her I figgered I had one that was 
unhampered by doubt or fear of the 
consequences and said that it was 
my opinion the Block K, as repre- 
sented by Jack Sabino, had never 
tried to buy the little fellers out at 
a fair price. 

“T told her I’d bin in the store 
here and acrost the street in the Sil- 


ver Dollar when Sabino tried to 
force the greasy sack boys to sell at 
a robbery price, and that Sabino had 
threatened to kill ’em or run ’em out 
of the country if they stayed. I 
said that he’d killed two-three honest 
cowhands, the last one to be so mur- 
dered bein’ Sid McCall, and that the 
coroner’s jury in each case was 
bought off or intimidated. And I 
wound up by statin’ that in my 
opinion Jack Sabino was a cold- 
blooded murderer and that young 
Sid McCall was as fine and brave 
and clean and honest a cowboy as 
ever died a martyr’s death. 

“Her face, Cabe, got kinda white. 
Then she bust into tears and run 
out on me before I could take her 
over to the house for coffee and 
doughnuts. Ive seen that girl ride 
a brone and rope against men, seen 
her get skinned up and hurt and 
laugh it off. You could have 
knocked me down with a broom 
straw when she broke down cryin’. 
I reckon that losin’ her father so 
recent has unnerved the girl. And 
after all, we wasn’t any too gentle- 
manly towards her.” 

“We rode her with a spade bit and 
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sharp spurs, Ben,” Cabe agreed re- 
gretfully. “I had her sized up 
wrong to start with,.and when she 
accused Sid of bein’ a cattle thief I 
lost my temper some. I’m glad to 
learn I had her figgered wrong. 
She'll give us a fair deal, in the end.” 

“Tf no harm comes to her before 
then,” Ben Bogart said solemnly. 

“Meanin’ how, Ben?” 

“If she’s anything like her father, 
Sam Kaplan, she'll jump out Jack 
Sabino,” the storekeeper answered. 
“And Sabino, Cabe, is as dangerous 
and treacherous a blackguard as ever 
I’ve met. He’s bin playin’ a dan- 
gerous game for high stakes—Jack 
Sabino and that feller Carlos Rey- 
nard on the New Mexico side of the 
Tortillas. Sam Kaplan is dead, and 
Sabino wants the Block K_ outfit. 
Well, he gits what he goes after, 
whether it’s a good horse, a man’s 
hide, or a purty girl. And Dale 
Kaplan ain’t what you’d call a comic 
valentine.” 

“You mean—?” 

“T mean, Cabe, that Jack Sabino 
is intendin’ to get the Block K outfit 
and Dale Kaplan to boot. And if I 
was as young as you, and if as purty 
a girl as Dale bust into tears on my 
account, I wouldn’t lose much time 
horning Sabino out of the way. 

“You're sheriff, now. The Broncho 
will take you to Rattlesnake Pass 
and show you what he and Sid found 
there. Here’s a bench warrant I 
signed for the arrest of Jack Sabino 
for cattle rustlin’ and murder, and 
a cattle stealin’ warrant, likewise, for 
Carlos Reynard. Over in the Silver 
Dollar is as good a posse as you could 
want if you hand-picked all of Ari- 
zona. Looks to me like you're hold- 
ing all the aces and the joker for a 
kicker. Take good care of the little 
Broncho, Cabe. And here’s wishin’ 
you good luck!” 


CHAPTER IV 
PARDNERS 


T’S a one-man job,” Cabe Mc- 
Call told the members of the 
Greasy Sack Pool. “And so I 

want you boys to keep on workin’ 
your regular range just as you’ve bin 
doin’. T know that Sabino and three- 
four of his men have bin driftin’ cat- 
tle towards Rattlesnake Pass. I’ve 
had a look at most of the stuff on 
that part of the range. It’s all in 
the Block K iron—but it won’t be 
when it gets through the Pass and 
onto the L Diamond range. Those 
Block K cattle will be in the L Dia- 
mond iron.” 

“Hold on, Cabe,” broke in a griz- 
zled brush-popper, “you must be 
kinda mixed up. No Block K could 
be worked into the L Diamond 
brand. How kin you make a Block 
into an L? Ora K into a Diamond? 
a just don’t make hoss sense, fel- 
er. 

“So I claimed,” answered Cabe, 
“till a button of a kid that’s got 
more real cow savvy than lots of 
men, borrowed a pencil from the 
Chink and showed me how it was 
done, while he was puttin’? away 
raisin pie in big hunks. It cost my 
young brother Sid his life to learn 
what went on in Rattlesnake Pass. 

“While most of Sabino’s Block K 
men was keepin’ you boys busy 
watchin’ your own cattle and boun- 
dary lines, Sid slipped into Rattle- 
snake Pass with young Broncho 
Bogart and watched Sabino and 
Carlos Reynard and a few tough 
hands that are shore artists with a 
runnin’ iron make plenty of Block K 
critters into L Diamond - stuff. 
There’s corrals and brandin’ chutes 
in Rattlesnake Pass. The brands 
are altered there. 

“Sabino was havin’ his men deal 
you boys trouble on your own 
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ranges to keep you from bein’ too 
curious about what went on at yon- 
der side of the Block K range where 
it butts up against the New Mexico 
line.” | 

“Show a man how that brand is 
worked,” said the brush-popper in- 
credulously, “and Pll buy drinks for 
the house till my pockets is empty 
and my credit wore out.” 

_‘Save your money, mister,” said 
Cabe, “and watch this pencil move 
on paper. Here’s your Block K 
brand. I draw it as Sabino brands 
it, personal, on a critter’s side. No- 
tice that the left side and the under 
side of the Block, as I mark it heavy, 
forms an L. Sabino brands it just 
thataway. Heavy, so the brand will 
scab good. But when he makes the 
upper side and the right side of the 
Block, his runnin’ iron only hair- 
brands the critter. His iron don’t 
bite the hide. In a month or so 
that brand that looked like a Block 
is nothin’ more than an L. 

“Now here’s your K as Sabino 
runs it on the critter’s hide. He 
hair-brands the up-and-down or ver- 
tical part of the K. But the rest 
of the letter K he brands deep and 
lastin’. 

“A month later this critter is 
penned at the corrals in Rattlesnake 
Canyon. It’s hazed through the 
brandin’ chute and ketched tight in 
the squeezer. Sabino and Carlos 
Reynard examined the brand. It’s 
an L and what might pass for a 
Lazy V. They leave the L alone, 
but they take a hot iron and make 
that Lazy V into a Diamond... . 
Arid there, cowhands, is your 
Block K that’s bin partly hair- 
branded to start with, worked into 
Carlos Reynard’s L Diamond. 

“Both outfits use the same ear- 
marks. Sid McCall and his young 
pardner Broncho Bogart figured it 
out. They hid in the brush and 


rocks in Rattlesnake Pass and 
watched the brands worked. That, 
gents, is what Jack Sabino has bin 
doin’ to the man he worked for, the 
man who trusted him—the man he 
calls Old Man Sam Kaplan.” 

“This country needs a couple of 
good hangin’s, Cabe,” said one of 
the crowd. “Let’s git goin’.” 


GROWLING, ominous mur- 

mur of assent swept the 

group of greasy sack cow- 
punchers till Cabe silenced them 
with a shake of his head. “It’s got 
to be legal, boys,” he said slowly. 
“And the case is comin’ into court 
in the proper way. We got to have 
an airtight, waterproof case against 
Sabino and Carlos Reynard. Be- 
cause, gents, they are two of the 
foxiest men in the rustlin’ game. 

“Tt’s a one-man job to ketch ’em 
red-handed—a two-man job, I 
meant to say. I’m takin’ Broncho 
with me, unless he founders himself 
in there at the Chink’s and swells 
up so’s he can’t set his horse. He 
was Sid’s pardner and he helped 
figger out this brand workin’. I ain’t 
bustin’ his kid heart by leavin’ him 
behind. 

“T’ll take the Broncho,” he went 
on, “and slip into Rattlesnake Pass. 
You boys elect four of your outfit, 
the four best shots and coldest- 
nerved men you got, to slip in there 
tomorrow night after dark, two at 
a time or single, if it’s safer that- 
away. The corrals and _ brandin’ 
chutes are located in a freak box 
canyon that’s fenced off by a high, 
ten-wire fence. It’s kept locked and 
guarded while they’re workin’ inside. 
But [ll have the guard put out of 
commission by the time you boys 
git there, and I’ll be somewhere near 
when the brandin’ is goin’ on. If it’s 
safe for the button, I'll leave him 
there on guard at the gate to pass 
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you through. But if it’s dangerous, 
T’ll have him out of the way some- 
where when the shootin’ starts. 

“Unless somethin’ goes wrong, we 
won’t spring the trap till midnight. 
We'll have that gate locked and 
guarded so they can’t git out. We'll 
be outnumbered a few so use your 
heads and make your shots count. 
Carlos Reynard and Jack Sabino are 
my bear meat, personal. You boys 
handle the rest. I have a notion 
that when those tough hands see 
their two big bosses either hogtied 
or killed, itll take the fight out of 
7em. It should be easy pickin’s 
from then on.” 

“Tt’s Kitty bar the door, Cabe, 
when Sabino and Carlos Reynard 
bite the dust,” said an old hand. 
“They’re the two curly wolves of the 
pack. The rest of that outfit is 
mostly —_yellow-bellied —_ coyotes. 
You’re shore takin’ on a big chore.” 

“Sabino murdered my kid brother, 
Sid, and Carlos Reynard was leader 
of a pack of renegades that killed 
my daddy. I’m wearin’ a Texas 
Ranger badge that Taylor McCall 
was wearin’ when he was_bush- 
whacked, and I’m dealin’ those two 
hombres a Ranger hand. If there’s 
a chance of their gittin’ out of the 
trap alive, I'll kill °em both. That’s 
all, boys. Got it straight?” 

“All straight, Cabe, we won’t let 
you down. Four of the fightin’est 
cow-punchers in the country will be 
there to back your gun play. The 
rest of us will be keepin’ on as usual 
with our regular work.” 

“See you wher. the smoke clears 
away,” said Cabe with a grin, and 
left the saloon. 


E found the little Broncho 
waiting for him at the barn. 
Pinned to the faded flannel 


shirt of the boy was an enormous 
nickeled star. He had a filled car- 


tridge belt buckled around his slim 
waist and a big .45 six-shooter in a 
holster. 

“This is Sid’s hog-leg,” he said, 
indicating the gun. “I sort of got 
it after he was killed. I took a kind 
of solemn oath at Sid’s grave, too, 
like any pardner wouid.” 

Cabe nodded. He wasn’t letting 
the young Broncho down now, but 
he’d put the boy in some safe place 
before the danger tightened. But 
right at the moment this was. a 
mighty solemn and serious business 
to the Broncho. All the adventure 
and excitement of a lifetime was 
reaching a climax now in that small 
boy’s stout little fighting heart. 
And dampening it would be like 
breaking the heart and spirit of a 
young thoroughbred colt. 

“Sid would be mighty proud of 
his pardner, Broncho,” Cabe said 
gravely. “He’s up yonder in the 
stars right now, a-lookin’ down. 
He’d want you to have his gun and 
saddle. I reckon his whole outfit 
goes to you, brand and all. You 
see, there’s nobody else to claim it 
but you. I don’t want it, and you 
was his pardner. You own the Spur 
outfit now. You’re a member of 
the Greasy Sack Pool, shore enough. 
You just had to slide away from 
that school to come here and repre- 
sent your Spur iron. You bet.” 

“That'll hold ma, for a argument.” 
The small Broncho beamed. “Gosh, 
Cabe, you’re just like Sid. You 
savvy a man.” 

And as they rode off together un- 
der the stars Cabe McCall knew 
that he had just been paid the finest 
tribute that ever any man could 
hope for. It tightened his throat 
a little, so that he had no words 
to thank the boy for the huge seg- 
ment of raisin pie that was handed 
him as they rode, stirrup to stirrup 
along the trail. 
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CHAPTER V 
TOWARDS RATTLESNAKE PASS 


Or: McCALL was greatly 


relieved when the Broncho 

‘made no objection to their 
swinging past the Block K Ranch. 
“T just want to make certain the 
lady is safe, Broncho,” he explained. 
“From what your dad said, she 
might be goin’ to jump out Sabino, 
and I want to head her off before 
she does. It might spoil our plans 
if she sides against Jack Sabino.” 

“Miss Dale is all right, Cabe— 
for a woman. But we don’t want 
her hornin’ into our game. Gosh 
no! Bawlin’ around and gettin’ in 
a man’s way. For a woman, though, 
she’s sure pretty, ain’t she? Wearin’ 
man’s clothes and all, and settin’ 
a horse like she does. When this 
is all done, you could kinda marry 
her, couldn’t you, Cabe? She'll 
have to have somebody to jigger 
that Block K spread. And the 
greasy sack boys would sure give 
you a weddin’. 

“Brother James could even marry 
you if you could wait till he sort 
of got to be a real padre instead of 
a brother that just looks after the 
livestock. Or dad could do it. He 
marries a lot of the Mexicans that 
ean’t wait till the padre comes 
along. Then if some of my Spur 
stuff got over on your Block K 
range, it wouldn’t be stolen. I’d do 
the same by you. And if you had 
any kids that wasn’t girls, I could 
kind of show ’em things like how to 
read brands and doctor screw- 
wormed cattle.” 

“There’s somethin’ in that, too.” 
Cabe hid a grin behind his hand. 

They reached the Block K Ranch 
at dawn. Cabe knew that Sabino 
would not be there. Sabino would 
be with the round-up outfit that 
was shoving cattle towards Rattle- 


snake Pass to get them branded into 
the L Diamond iron and push them 
into the L Diamond range before 
the girl might discover the queer 
job of branding on some of her 
Block K stuff. : 

One of the Greasy Sack Pool men 
had brought the information to 
town that Sabino was working that 
end of the range with a small, picked 
crew of hard-riding, quick-triggered 
brush-poppers. So Cabe had no 
fear of running into the Block K 
ramrod at the headquarters ranch. 

But Dale Kaplan was not there. 
The cook and the Mexican barn 
man told Cabe that she’d reached 
the ranch a couple of hours ago and 
had immediately changed to a fresh 
horse and pulled out without telling 
anyone where she’d gone. 

“Tf she’d gone back to town,” 
said the young Broncho, “we’d have 
met her along the trail.” 

“She’s gone to have a medicine 
talk with Sabino, pardner,” said 
Cabe grimly. “Let’s hope we can 
cut her sign before she reaches Rat- 
tlesnake Pass.” 

They helped themselves to fresh 
horses despite the protests of the 
Mexican barn man. But the girl 
had too long a start. Besides, day- 
light handicapped Cabe and the 
boy. They had to ride cautiously 
so as not to be sighted as they cut 
straight across the _ thirty-mile 
stretch of Block K range. Dusk 
found them bushed up near the wide 
wash that led to the rocky pass 
through the Tortillas—Rattlesnake 
Pass. 


CHAPTER VI 

DOUBLE CROSS 
VERHEAD was a moonlit 
sky and clusters of stars, 
stars that seemed almost 


close enough above the broken black 
skyline to reach. But in the canyon 
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itself, amid the granite rocks and 
thickets of manzanita and catclaw 
and chaparral, it was as dark as the 
inside of a cave. And it was out 
of that Stygian blackness that 
sounds came to Cabe McCall and 
the Broncho as they rode cautiously 
into its black maw, sounds that 
were at first confused, jumbled, with 
the bawling of cattle sending rau- 
cous echoes through the darkness. 

Cabe and the boy found the high, 
tight, barbed-wire fence that was 
strung across a box canyon that 
veered off from the pass. The wide 
pole gate was closed but the chain 
hung loose and the huge padlock 
was smashed. And no man stood 
guard there. 

“What do you make of that?” 
whispered the Broncho. 

“Don’t savvy, Bronce. Might be 
a trap, but that ain’t my first guess. 
Listen! They're brandin’ out cat- 
tle at the corrals. Somebody is 
callin’ out orders, but that ain’t the 
voice of Jack Sabino.” 

“Another steer in the Block K 


iron!” called the voice. “Hot iron, 
here! More light! Throw wood on 


the fire so it'll light up this chute! 
Another critter in the Block K iron. 
Mark that in your tally book, Sa- 
bino!” 

“Holy smoke, Bronce,” 
Cabe, “that’s the lady’s 
What in Sam Hill—?” 

“Hot iron it is, Miss Dale!” bel- 
lowed a man’s voice. “One more 
cow brute in the Block K iron. 
Keep ’em comin’, men! Keep that 
chute filled up. I hired out for a 
tough hand and [’ll play my string 
out, lady! I sold Jack Sabino out 
like he sold Old Man Sam Kaplan. 
And I didn’t sell for Mexican ’dobe 
dollars, Sabino, ner for U. S. gold 
pieces ner foldin’ green money. A 
lady smiled at me, mister, and I 
sold out to her, lock, stock and bar- 


gasped 
voice! 


rel, My name is Pinnacle Parsons 
and I double-crossed you for the 
dally lady!” 

“*You’re ornery, says she,” the 


tipsy sounding voice went on above 


the bawling of cattle, “‘and you’re 
as ugly and repulsive as a Gila mon- 
ster. But if you'll get that wart hog 
crew to side you against Sabino, and 
take my orders as I give ’em, Ill 
marry you when we both git back 
to Tortilla. Pay your renegade 
cowhands what it'll take to make 
’em cross up Sabino and Carlos 
Reynard and we'll put these cattle 
in the Block K iron where they be- 
long. And then we'll give back to 
the Greasy Sack Pool men what 
cattle has bin stole off ’°em. And 
we'll hang the hide of Sid McCall’s 
murderer on the Block K fence.’ 

“Waddies, that’s what the dally 
lady tells me, Pinnacle Parsons, 
from No Man’s Range, where no- 
body lives and the wolves howl! at 
strangers. Put them dogies back 
in the Block K iron, you hard-case, 
brush-poppin’ renegade sons. Sa- 
bino, ’tend that brandin’ fire. And 
any time you feel a lucky streak 
a-comin’ on claw for your smoke 
pole, because the dally lady has pro- 
moted me to the ramrod job on the 
Block K range and I’m man enough 
to gun whup ary fancy white- 
handled gunman that thinks I can’t 
git the job done. And when that 
Carlos Reynard compadre of yourn 
shows up, I'll handle his case in the 
proper manner. 

“Sabino, I wouldn’t sell you ner 
no man out for any kind of money. 
But when a purty lady smiles, that’s 
somethin’ else again. I’m on guard 
at the fence, with the gate locked 
and with orders to shoot anybody 
that shows up. But you wouldn’t 
expect a real gent to shoot a lady 
—not a purty gal like the dally 
lady, nohow. 
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“‘T saw some cattle with queer- 
looking Block K brands on ’em,’ 
says she, ‘and I see other signs that 
I read according to what I sabe 
about the cow business. There’s a 
lot of things going on that Sabmo 
is trying to cover up. You're brand- 


ing cattle up this box canyon and 


Tm wanting a look at the irons 
that’s being burned on. Are you 
scared of Sabino? Too scared of 
him to take his ramrod job.’ ” 


INNACLE” PARSONS’ voice 
was a_ challenging bellow 
above the bawling of the cat- 

tle. “If you go with the job,” I 
tells her, “I'll take on a whole corral 
full of purty dudes hike Jack Sabino. 
These boys will side me when I saw 
Sabino’s horns. And so, Mister Jack 


Sabino, I throws down on you, and, 


with my gun pointed square at your 
briskit, I tell you how the cards 
has bin shuffled and a new deal 
made. I give you the low-down job 
of *tendin’ the brandin’ fire. And 
instead of your hot irons burnin’ 
Carlos Reynard’s L Diamond brand 
on these critters, they’re goin’ back 
into the Block K iron where they 
belong. 

“Hot irons, Sabino! Tend that 
fire or I'll bust your spine with a 
bullet. Keep the chute filled, boys. 
And when Carlos Reynard gits here 
at. daybreak to take delivery of 
these dogies, we’re dealin’ him a lot 
of gun medicine. Keep them dogies 
a-comin’. We're workin’ fer the 
dally lady now! I sold you out, 
Sabino, for a lady’s smiles!” 

“Pinnacle Parsons,” whispered the 
young Broncho. “He’s a hundred 
times worse than Sabino, Cabe. It 
was him *hat actually killed Sid, 


and he’s Carlos Reynard’s ramrod. 


Pinnacle Parsons is—” 
“Ts the renegade,” Cabe McCall 
interrupted, his voice deadly and 


flat-toned, “who shot my father in 
the back. Parsons is the lowest, 
orneriest renegade rustler out of Old 
Mexico. You take a stand up in 
the rocks, Bronce. The boys will be 
along directly. Parsons ain’t a 
Block K man. He’s an L Diamond 
man, ramrod for Carlos Reynard, 
and Reynard is one of the old Chi- 
huahua gang. _ 

“Reynard ‘and Parsons are the 
two men left of the tough gang my 
father was wipin’ out. They worked 
under different names down there. 
I was cold trailin’ ’em when I got 
word of Sid’s death. Sid had picked 
up the same cold sign I was fol- 
lowin’. Parsons is the worst black 
diamond rattler in the country, and 
Carlos Reynard is a fast-movin’, 
quick-strikin’ _sidewinder. Two 
snakes, Bronc. Compared to them, 
Jack Sabino is a gentleman. What- 
ever made Dale Kaplan—?” ~ 

“T’m just a kid, Cabe,” whispered 
the little Broncho, “but it’s my 
guess that she was desperate. She 
wants to prove to you that her 
father wasn’t a crooked rustler. And 
after she proves it, she don’t care 
what becomes of herself. Gee, Cabe, 
that takes nerve!” 

“You bet it does, Bronce, and we 
got to do somethin’ about it. Tl 
slip through and see what kin be 
done. You wait here for the boys. 
Tell ’em about the new set-up. 
Keep out of the way when the gun 
trouble starts, but be handy, off 
somewhere in the rocks, when I 
fetch the lady back here. It’s your 
job to git her out of danger and 
back to Tortilla. It’s a big job, 
Brone, and a dangerous one. But 
you're the man for it.” 

“Ym your huckleberry, Cabe,” 
whispered the boy tensely. 

“Then hide yonder in the rocks. 
I'll fetch the lady to you and you 
git her away from here while the 
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Greasy Sack Pool boys and I take 
on these renegades. Slip up into the 
rocks now and keep your eyes and 
ears workin’.” 


CHAPTER VII 
GUN-FIRE SHOW-DOWN 


HE light of the branding fire 

was augmented by a larger 

fire built to furnish light for 
the handling of the cattle, so that 
Cabe McCall, slipping on foot 
through the black shadows, had a 
clear view of all that went on. He 
saw the cattle, the corrals, the long 
branding chute, and the squeezer 
that held each critter fast for the 
two men doing the branding. 

The cowboys, some of them 
Block K men, and four L Diamond 
men fetched here by Pinnacle Par- 
sons to take delivery on the cattle, 
were working hard. Parsons passed 
a jug of whisky around, but the 
Block K cowhands were taking Pin- 
nacle’s orders with half- Beanenys sur- 
liness. 

Dale Kaplan was riding a sweat- 
marked black gelding, outside the 
corrals. Her face was a little white, 
her mouth set in a grim line. Worry 
was marked there on her face, worry 


and desperation. And Cabe won- 
dered if the girl was not already re- 
gretting her rash move in hiring 
Pinnacle Parsons to double-cross 
Sabino. Because, compared to the 
uncouth, tobacco-spitting,  evil- 
visaged Pinnacle, Jack Sabino was a 
gentleman. 

But she had made her deal with 
the L Diamond ramrod, and while 
she had no intention of keeping any 
sort of promise to marry the man, 
she was gambling desperately, al- 
most hopelessly, it seemed to her 
now, gambling to prove to Cabe 
McCall that her father was not a 
rustler. And she hoped that luck 
or fate or the God she prayed to 
would see her through. 

“Tally one hundred, Sabino!” she 
called out as a freshly branded year- 
ling was let out of the squeezer and 
into the round corral that was half 
ne with freshly branded Block K 
stuf. 

“Tally one hundred, Miss Dale!” 
called Jack Sabino, handling the 
hot irons and keeping tally. He was 
armed. His six-shooter swung in 
its tied holster on his thigh and 
he carried a sneak-gun under his 
flannel shirt in an armpit holster. 
But two L Diamond tough hands 
with six-shooters had him covered 
and were watching every move he 
made. 

But if Jack Sabino was afraid, 
he hid that fear well. He worked 
without a word, throwing wood on 
the fires, handling the hot irons, and 
marking in his little vest pocket 
tally pad the tally of every critter 
branded. There was a faint, con- 
temptuous grin on his face as his 
gaze rested on Pinnacle Parsons, 
who sat his horse, lazing sideways 
in the saddle, his weight in the left 
stirrup, his hand on his gun. 

Pinnacle Parsons never took his 
eyes off Sabino, except when he 
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looked at Dale Kaplan, with a leer- 
ing grin on his lantern-jawed, hawk- 
beaked face. Parsons had greenish, 
pale gray eyes, drab-colored hair 
and mustache. Cruelty, greed, and 
ugliness marked his face with hard- 
etched lines. That was the man 
Dale had picked in the dark, at the 
gate that closed in the box canyon. 
And all too late she had realized 
her terrible mistake. 

Sabino had his own peculiar code 
of honor or dishonor, but Pinnacle 
Parsons had no code of any sort. 
He was a victim of his own drunken, 
depraved emotions, a man with the 
brain and instincts of an animal. 

“How do you like it out West, as 
far as you’ve bin, Sabino?” 

Pinnacle Parsons was trying to 
goad Sabino into a gun move so 
that he could kill him—Sabino, the 
spur-jingling, arrogant, swashbuck- 
ling range dandy, who stole cattle 
and double-crossed men who trusted 
him.. Sabino, who had _ never 
bought a woman’s smile with gold, 
but depended upon his swagger to 
win conquests of love, was taking 
the most excruciating punishment a 
proud man can take. — 

And Dale Kaplan, watching, un- 
derstood. She felt an almost over- 
whelming wave of shame, regret, ad- 
miration for the man Sabino. She 
condemned herself for having taken 
an underhanded way, a coward’s 
way, to defeat a man like Sabino. 
Because, with Pinnacle Parsons and 
his wolf pack behind him, there was, 
for Sabino, only one answer. That 
answer was death. 

And Pinnacle Parsons was not go- 
ing to give his enemy the chance to 
sell his life dearly. This would 
be murder—cold-blooded, ruthless 
murder, the minute the last steer 
went through the chute. Pinnacle 
Parsons and his men would shoot 


down Jack Sabino as they would kill 
a wolf caught in a steel trap. 


ALE KAPLAN saw and un- 
D derstood now, when it was 

too late to correct her error. 
She saw Jack Sabino doomed, saw 
herself doomed by her own folly, 
her purpose defeated because Pin- 
nacle Parsons would mete out to 
her a punishment far more cruel 
than he was now handing Jack 
Sabino. She was no match for 
that animal-minded, greedy-eyed, 
whisky-drinking renegade. Pinnacle 
Parsons was smoking a cigarette, 
and the evil, insidious odor of the 
marijuana was in the gray smoke of 


his brown corn husk cigarette. 


Cabe McCall saw that picture as 
he crouched in the black shadows, 
his six-shooter in his hand. He saw 
Sabino and the two armed rene- 
gades who held guns on him as they 
squatted on their haunches back 
from the light of the branding fire. 
Cabe saw the girl Dale, her face 
bloodless. And ke saw the leering 
grin of triumph on Pinnacle Par- 
sons’ ugly face. 

The chute was empty. One hun- 
dred head of cattle had been shoved 
and prodded through the chute and 
branded in the Block K iron. There 
were now no more cattle left to 
brand. The momeni had come for 
Sabino’s execution. 

“Stand your hand, Parsons!” 
Cabe McCall’s voice was as abrupt 
and deadly as the crack of a gun. 
“T got you covered. I’m wearin’ 
the star that belonged to Ranger 
Taylor McCall. He had it on when 
you killed him. Lift your hands 
high, Mister Snake, and call off your 
killers. Drop your guns, you two 
hombres that’s coverin’ Jack Sabino. 
I'm holdin’ aces. One queer move 
and I'll kill the three of you. 
Pronto, hombres! 
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“Sabino, back your way over 
here. Tm sidin’ you. Miss Dale, 
you'll find friends at the pole gate. 
Git out of here. Tl play your hand 
out! Parsons, ?'m r’arin’ to kill you 


so don’t make the wrong move! Git | 


outa here, Dale. The Broncho’s 
waitin’ at the gate!” 

“Clear out, Dale!” Sabino’s voice 
was like the crack of a whiplash. 
“TY just hired out to the Greasy Sack 
Pool!” 

Dale swung her horse around. 
The rattle of her horse’s hoofs beat 
faintly and died. And Sabino, back 
in the shadows now with Cabe Mc- 
Call, shouted his challenge. 

“Come and git ’er, Pinnacle!” 

Sabino’s gyn was spitting fire be- 
fore Cabe had time to stop- him 
Then the box canyon was filled with 
the crashing echoes of gunfire. 
Sabino’s Block K men were match- 
ing themselves against the L Dia- 
mond traitors. 

Cabe saw Sabino step out from 
the shadows, his gun spewing flame. 
He saw Pinnacle Parsons shooting 
as fast as he could thumb the ham- 
mer of his  six-shooter. Parsons 
swayed drunkenly in the saddle, and 
toppled sideways as his horse 
reared. © - 

Sabino was still on his feet, but 
one side of his face was splotched 
crimson where a bullet had ripped 
it. And all around was the din of 
gunfire and the bawling of fear- 
maddened cattle trying to crash 
their way out of the corral. 

Into the edge of the firelight rode 
a gray-haired, gray-faced man with 
the sharp, thin features of a human 
being who has sold himself body and 
soul to the devil. 

Cabe McCall jumped from the 
shadows to meet him, calling out to 
Sabino as he came: : 

“Carlos Reynard is my meat, 
Sabino!” 


“Take “im, McCall!” Sabino’s 
voice was full-throated with 
triumph. “Back McCall’s play, 


boys. Take care of the L Diamond!” 


HE break was even. Cabe’s 

gun and the six-shooter in 

Carlos Reynard’s hand were 
blazing at the same instant. Cabe 
stood with wide-spread legs, his 
smoking six-shooter in his hand. 
And the only thing he saw in those 
split-seconds was Carlos Reynard 
slipping from his saddle, shooting as 
his horse threw him, pulling at his 
gun trigger even as death numbed 
his gun hand. 

Then Cabe McCall was standing 
there in the red glow of the branding 
fire. And pinned to his shirt was a 
Texas Ranger star. 

The. echoes of Cabe’s gun died, 
and now the only sound was the 
bawling of the cattle that had 
broken out of the corral and stam- 
peded out of the box canyon. 

Cabe’s gray flannel shirt was 
stained with blood and his left arm 
dangled limply. The empty, smok- 
ing six-shooter slid slowly from his 
right hand. His gun arm was 
broken just above the wrist. He 
stood there, unarmed, defenseless, a 
slow grin spreading across his face. 

Jack Sabino was still on his feet, 
swaying like a drunken man. His 
gun was in his hand, but the pallor 
of death was creeping like a gray 
mask across his face. He took his 
six-shooter by the barrel and held 
it towards Cabe McCall. 

“You win, McCall,” he said 
weakly. “I’m goin’, now, goin’ a 
long ways. But before I go, I want 

ou to know this. I didn’t kill Sid 
McCall. That was Carlos Rey- 
nard’s game, his and Parsons’. Sid 
had found out they were the two 
last members of the old Chihuahua 
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gang that killed Ranger Taylor Mc- 
Call. I played a tough game and 
lost, but I got no holler a-comin’. 
I’m pushin’ back my chair an’ quit- 
tin’ the game. Good luck.” 

Jack Sabino’s knees buckled. He 
was dead before he crumpled to the 
ground. 

Then Ben Bogart, young Broncho, 
and Dale Kaplan rede up, followed 
by the brush-popper members of 
the Greasy Sack Pool. There also 
was a man in town clothes who dis- 
mounted stiffly. 

“Doc Brown,” said Ben Bogart 
to Cabe. “Violet’s brother. He'll 
patch you up, shipshape. And the 


Greasy Sack Pool boys had to dis- 


obey orders and back your play. I 
hope you don’t mind, Cabe. You 
see, I couldn’t let you play a lone 
hand. After all, F got to. keep the 
respect of the young Broncho, you 
know.” 

‘But Cabe McCall had no eyes, 
no ears for anyone but the girl who 
was kneeling beside him, helping 
the doctor. 

“We both took the hard way to 
prove things to one another, Cabe,” 
Dale Kaplan was saying. “Do you 
think I could make a hand with the 
Greasy Sack Pool?” 

“This ain’t the time,” said Cabe, 
as the doctor probed for a bullet, 
“to be bringin’ up the subject. But 
the Broncho had a notion. Near as 
I recollect, the Brone was holdin’ 
the opinion that if I was to sort of 


marry you—” 
“So he told me,” said the girl, 
smiling. “He could look after our 


grandchildren while he grazed his 
Spur cattle on the Block K range. 
I told the Broncho a few minutes 
ago that I thought it was a grand 
notion.” 

Then the pain of his two bullet- 
smashed arms sent a black wave of 


oblivion through Cabe McCall’s 
brain, and when consciousness came 
back to him many hours later Dale 
Kaplan was holding his face in her 
hands and the Broncho was stand- 
ing on the other side of the hospital 
bed. 

“Brother James,” the Broncho 
was saying, “is comin’ from Tucson 
to stay with us till I ketch up on 
that ‘rithmetic. And Miss Dale 
says that she won’t have anybody 


- but him: 
“Cabe,” interrupted Dale, “has 
something to say about it, 


Broncho.” 

“Cabe,” said the small boy, “is 
Sid’s brother. And Cabe’s my pard- 
ner, the same as Sid was. And Sid 
would side a man in a tight. And 
Brother James has to start some- 
where, some time, marryin’ folks. 
Don’t he, Cabe?” 

“Tf Dale will take a chance on a 
Greasy Sack Pool man,” said Cabe 
McCall. 

“Dale,” said the daughter of Sam 
Kaplan, “has done throwed in with 
the Greasy Sack Pool.” 

“Rawhide reata and dally lady.” 
Cabe McCall grinned. “You'll 
shore do to take along.” 

The Broncho, when he saw the 
girl’s cheek pressed against the 
stubble of Cabe’s jaw, slipped out 
of the room, closing the door softly 
behind him. 

Big Ben Bogart, waiting outside, 
made a questioning gesture. The 
Broncho nodded emphatically, and 
together they sipped outside and 
into the dusk. 

“Even ma, pissed the 
Broncho, “can’t ane this time be- 
cause I played hooky from school. 
You know, dad, Cabe makes just 
as swell a pardner as Sid was. Cabe 
sides a man in a tight.” 
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WHERE TO GO AND 


HOW TO GET THERE 
By JOHN NORTH 


Have all you folks who are going camping this summer started yet on 


your Outdoorsman’s Handbook? 
THE ASKING: 


If not, send for the following, FREE FOR 


How to get the FREE Outdoorsman’s Handbook. 
List of Camping Equipment and Food. 


ACH year, when spring 
rolls around, men with red 
blood in their veins, feel an 
urge to travel. They want 
to get out under the trees, 

close to the sound of a purling trout 
stream. They want to outsmart a 
fish or an animal, bring it in and 
prepare it for the cook fire with their 
own hands. In this reversion to the 
primitive there is something that 
satisfies a man’s sense of his own 


independence. It gives him the feel- 
ing that he can control nature, make 
her accede to his needs and demands. 
It’s a great feeling that comes to a 
man in the spring. 

Bill H., of Hugo, Oklahoma, puts 
his problem this way: “I’ve been 
doing office work all my life, and I 
haven’t spent much time out of 
doors, except in imagination through 
the pages of Western Story. This 
year I’m going to live on the bank 
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of a creek during my vacation, if I 
have to starve to death to do it. 
But I realize that there’s more to 
living in the woods in comfort than 
just having the wish to do so. Can 
you give me some hints on where 
to go and how a greenhorn at this 
game of living in the woods can keep 
from making himself too much of a 
nuisance to himself? About all I will 
have to start with is a wife, a Ford 
truck, and the money we’ve saved 
for the vacation. You'll have to 
furnish the rest. So let’s see what 
you’ve got.” 


Yl call your hand, Bill, and show 
you that you’ve got some real good 
times ahead. 

In the first place, your home town 
is right square in the neighborhood 
of the Kiamichi Mountains. Out of 
those mountains runs the Kiamichi 
River, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque streams of water in the 
whole Southwest. The river comes 
singing out of the hills, as green as 
grass and as clear as a crystal, and 
it tumbles over rocks and churns 
into a white foam that is a beauty 
to see. There are game fish, such as 
channel cat and bass, and small pan 
fish such as crappie and perch so 
thick that they'll attack each other 
to get your bait. 

Traveling in a car such as a light 
truck, you can carry heavier gear for 
a permanent camp than you could 
otherwise. You can, if you like, 
carry a second-hand army tent, 
which is the best buy, and for cook- 
ing utensils you can use a lot of your 


own kitchen stuff, since you’re not 
worried about weight. 

In selecting a place to pitch your 
tent, here are some tips. 

Start tent-pitching long enough 
before dark to get the job done in 
daylight. Your first job is to locate 
pure drinking water. It’s untrue that 
all running water purifies itself, so 
locate a spring, or boil all water that 
you must use if it comes from a slug- 
gish stream. 

In the spring there are always sud- 
den rises of a mountain stream, usu- 
ally attributable to rains farther up- 
stream, so look around and locate 
the high water mark, which will be 
the top line of driftwood markings 
along the stream bank. Don’t camp 
below this, nor along the shoals. And 
don’t pick a sandy spot, because 
sand won’t hold your tent pegs. 

Pick a high, open knoll so you'll 
get a breeze, preferably a high point 
at a bend of the river so that you'll 
get open. space from several direc- 
tions. Don’t pitch your tent under 
big trees nor under dead trees. A 
big tree drips water on you during 
and after a rain, and a dead tree is 
likely to fall over at any time. Light- 
ning is always knocking over a tree 
during summer storms, and you 
don’t want to be caught under one. 
The best plan, therefore, is to be near 
small trees that will shade you but 
aren’t large enough to endanger you 
in case of accident. 

I am mailing you from the Out- 
doorsman’s Handbook additional in- 
formation relative to food supplies 
and camping in general. 


e aim to give practical help to readers. 
West, its ranches, 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. 


information about the 


Mr. North supplies accurate 
homestead lands, mountains, 


He will 


tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 
Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Chena feared man and the elements—but more than 
these, she feared the strange law of her 


Cougar Heritage 


T was midafternoon when 
Chena, as the Indians of the 
Ohanepecosh called the old 
she-cougar who had _ long 
ranged that valley, came out 
of her den at the foot of a tre- 
mendous rock slide. Ordinarily 
Chena would not have appeared 
until darkness, but now she had a 
growing uneasiness for the land lay 
under a thick pall of smoke that 
was becoming denser. Chena knew 
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about forest fires and feared them, 
although she would have no diffi- 
culty keeping clear of the line of red 
death when it came roaring and 
dancing through the trees. 

But at the moment she had more 
than herself to consider. In a cave 
deep under the rock slide was her 
spotted kitten, its eyes barely 
opened and unable to do more than 
wabble about on shaky legs. Some 
day he would be a powerful tawny 
killer able to pull down the biggest 
deer, and when his wailing, blood- 
chilling ery was heard at “night in 
the high hills, all other living ‘things 
‘would quake in apprehension. 

Yet now he was no more than a 
helpless infant, his fluffy, silky coat 
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mottled with dark brown spots, his 
tail ringed like a tiger’s, and he 
looked to Chena for his life. And 
instinct told her that if she waited 
too long, the smoke might kill him. 

Yet there was fear even greater 
than that—the dread law of all cats 
which must keep Chena on guard 
every moment until the kitten was 
big and strong enough to fend for 
himself. Somewhere about was the 
mate of Chena, and he awaited only 
an opportunity to slay the helpless 
kitten, even as all males of the cat 
tribe have sought to slay their off- 

ring. 

' Chena could evade a forest fire 
and her cunning could protect the 
kitten against any hunter who 
chanced along, but her skill and 
craft was matched by the mate she 
had found im _ her’ wanderings 
through the snowy hills of March. 
Therefore, as she came out of her 
cautiously concealed den and peered 
around in the blue haze which lay 
on the forest, her nostrils dilated and 
contracted as she sought to deter- 
mine if the lurking killer was near. 

Apparently the air brought her a 
message that was disquieting, for 
she turned and vanished among the 
rocks, to reappear an instant later 
with the kitten dangling limply 
from her jaws. This cave had been 
secure, and easily watched, for the 
hunting was good hereabouts and 
Chena did not have to travel far to 
get meat. But of a sudden the 
place seemed to have become 
hazardous, and her mother-anxiety 
drove her to decision. 

She stood there a moment, star- 
ing about, her topaz-jade eyes lam- 
bent with challenge. But the killer, 
if he saw her, made no appearance, 
for she would die willingly in de- 
fense of her young. ‘The billowing 
smoke clouds down the _ valley 
turned yellowish, and were shot 


through with flashes of red. The 
fire was coming rapidly, fanned by 
a stiff wind. 

Carrying her head high, for the 
kitten had to be kept clear of brush 
and other’ obstructions, Chena 
padded noiselessly off through the 
trees, every sense alert, potentially 
dangerous to anything apt to con- 
front her. She had gone perhaps a 
mile, and the smoke was beginning 
to thin out, when she stopped as a 
peculiar sound came to her. 

It was a high, wailing ululation 
which vaguely resembled the pack 
cry of hunting wolves when they 
have struck a fresh scent. Chena 
stiffened, and the hairs along her 
spine lifted themselves, while her 
eyes flamed in understanding. To 
her the sound meant something in- 
finitely more dangerous than all the 
wolves in the mountains. ° 


hounds before. The man who 
lived in the lower valley fre- 


S ie had heard the bawling of 


‘quently brought dogs into the hills 


in search of game. Because she had 
infinite cunning and knew of ways 
to outwit the pack, she had so far 
escaped when they had struck her 
trail. 

But then she had been alone and 
unencumbered, while now, carrying 
the kitten, she could no longer run 
until winded, then cross streams, 
clamber up rocky cliffs, and leap 
from one log to another until the 
hounds found themselves snarled in 
a trail puzzle which they could not 
unravel. Her immediate hope was 
that as yet they had not come on 
her track, but were in pursuit of 
something else. 

Their bell-like clangor seemed to 
come from ahead, which was proof 
that as yet she was undiscovered. 
At the same time this new develop- 
ment interfered with her intention 
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to travel the length of the Ohanepe- 
cosh Valley and emerge through a 
mountain pass into country beyond 
that was as yet untouched by fire 
and where her murderous mate 
would not be found. 

Chena paused as she debated the 
matter, then turned to the right and 
began climbing a hogback ridge 
which led to higher land beyond. 
She would go up among the peaks 
where the hounds could not follow 
her, and ultimately she would circle 
them and gain the remote and de- 
sirable country where they never 
went. She had reached the first of 
the steeps, which led up to summits 
that were still covered with snow, 
when she stopped again, and this 
time a warning grow! bubbled in her 
throat, despite the fact that her 
jaws and lips were closed over the 
kitten’s soft fur. 

To her sensitive nostrils had come 
a pungent, musky odor which 
aroused instinctive hatred in her. 
From the beginning of things, ap- 
parently, there has been feud be- 
tween bears and cougars, even as 
there is inherent feud between all 
dogs and cats. Somewhere close by 
was a bear, and not only was 
Chena’s natural dislike strong, but 
the fact that she was carrying the 
spotted kitten made her doubly 
ferocious. Even as she stood there 
snarling, peering about her, the 
challenge was hurled. 

The bear, a morose black who had 
fared none too well since quitting 
his den earlier that spring, swung 
around a shoulder of rock and came 
face to face with the cougar. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would 
have been glad to give ground, but 
she appeared tc be menacing him. 
Without second thought he gave a 
squealing roar and charged. 

The attack was unexpected, but 
Chena was in no mood to give 


ground. As the bear hurled his black 
bulk at her she merely sidestepped 
and struck with her free forepaws, 
each of which was armed with 
curved knives nearly two inches in 
length. 

The blows raked through the 
thick pelt of the bear, cutting deeply 
into his flesh. He wheeled and 
charged again, maddened by the 
pain. But once more she evaded 
him with astonishing agility, and 
this time she stroked his face with 
those‘terrible claw-armed feet. 

Infuriated, the bear launched 
into another charge, but Chena, as 
though convinced that further bat- 
tle was pointless—aside from being 
dangerous to the cub she carried in 
her mouth—turned and sprang up 
the face of the cliff. The leap car- 
ried her a good fifteen feet, well be- 
yond reach of the bar, and he could 
do nothing but stare at her stupidly 
while she snarled contempt of him 
and his prowess and clawed farther 
up the precipice. Continuing to 
climb steadily, she was soon lost in 
the haze and smoke. 

One danger was behind her, but 
others lay ahead. As she paused 
finally on the lip of the chasm, there 
came to her more clearly the mu- 
sical chiming of the hounds. 

It seemed that they were surely 
on her track now, for they were 
bawling in the direction whence she 
had come. The kitten was squirm- 
ing in her jaws, and she put him 
down for a moment while she con- 
sidered which course to take. In 
the valley below there was a sudden 
upswirling of smoke clouds, and it 
seemed as if she could hear the faint 
crackling of flame. Ahead of the 
fire, somewhere, were the dogs. 
That meant the presence of a inan 
as well, for never in her experience 
had she found the two far apart. 
With a single movement she gath- 
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ered the kitten into her capacious 
jaws once more, and went on. 


UT the way henceforth was 
hard, and frequently she 


paused to put down her cub 
and cough as the smoke irritated 
her lungs. By now the fire had 
swept past the point where she had 
made her den. If she could have 
remained there it was certain that 
she would have evaded her canni- 
balistic mate, for surely he would 
have assumed that she had perished 
in the fire and would not have 
troubled to hunt for her kitten any 
longer. 

Yet. here she was out in the fore- 
front, and somewhere ahead, no 
doubt, was the murderous father of 
her cub. She must not only avoid 
the fire—which would be easy 
enough, for Chena could climb 
among rocks where the blaze could 
not follow—but she must also be 
careful not to keep too far ahead 
of the hounds for fear of coming 
upon her mate. Nevertheless, she 
still had a great distance to go be- 
fore finding a spot where she could 
create a new home for the kitten and 
shelter him until he grew strong. 
She held steadily onward among the 
brownish rocks, her tawny hue 
blending perfectly with her back- 
ground—and suddenly death missed 
her by inches. 

There was a whining sound, like 
the buzz of an angered hornet, and 
something spatted against the rocks 
beside her. As she whirled, snarl- 
ing, her ears heard the faint report 
of a distant rifle. Across an open 
stretch so rocky that no trees grew 
there, she saw the figure of a man. 
Even as she glimpsed him he fired 
again, and this time the bullet 
ripped through the loose skin over 
her shoulders. 

In a great bound she was gone, 


eel 


traveling swiftly in the direction 
whence she had come. Fear of 
dogs, of fire—these were nothing as 
compared to her terror of the man 
who, armed with that dread stick 
which could spit flame, flung death 
at an incredible distance. The 
smoke-filled trees swallowed her, 
while Jim Dyke, pumping another 
cartridge into the barrel of his rifle, 
said harsh things to himself about 
his own marksmanship. Still, the 


range had been long, and the haze 


made shooting difficult. 

But as he studied the route she 
had taken, he smiled grimly te him- 
self. Somewhere down there was 
the pack, and they would probably 
hear his gunshots and come to him. 
If they struck her trail, the hunt 
would be over. He had seen the 
kitten in her mouth, and he knew 
she could not go far, carrying that 
burden. 

And so Jim Dyke, who had 
shrewdly guessed that the forest fire 
would drive into the open many of 
the wilder and more cunning crea- 
tures of the Ohanepecosh, started 
out swiftly in the same direction 
Chena had taken. Already he knew 
the dogs had heard him and were 
swinging his way, for they had 
stopped bawling, evidently deciding 
that the track of whatever thing 
they were following was less impor- 
tant at the moment than what their 
master had discovered. 

Chena, however, did not under- 
stand why the hounds had quit sing- 
ing. Rather it seemed to her that 
they had drawn away, and need be 
feared no longer. Therefore, when 
she came to the edge of a clearing 
and saw them running close to- 
gether, straight toward her, the dis- 
covery was like a shocking impact. 

She did not even waste breath in 
snarling at them, but wheeled and 
started off at top speed to the right. 
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This would take her on a course 
parallel to the front of the advanc- 
ing fire, and more in the direction 
of the place where the man had 
wounded her, but in her desperation 
she had little choice. She ran until 
her sides heaved and her breath 
came sobbingly. Then she dropped 
the kitten and lay down to rest 
briefly, for like all cats Chena was 
short-winded. But hardly had she 
relaxed when behind her there broke 
out. a fierce, triumphant clamor. 
The hounds-had found her track! 

She was up at once, still deter- 
minedly carrying the kitten. A less 
shrewd cat than Chena might have 
started looking around at that mo- 
ment for a likely tree, as though 
realizing that. it was impossible to 
outrun the hounds. But Chena 
knew better than that, knew that 
if the dogs found her in a tree they 
would summon the man with his 
deadly rifle. So she fled again, this 
time returning to the heights but 
taking a route that led away from 
where she had seen the man. 

A hundred yards farther and she 


came to a_ brawling mountain 


stream. Ordinarily she would have 
crossed this swiftly on some con- 
venient log, but now she was deter- 
mined to puzzle the hounds and 
throw them off her trail. Despite 
the fact that she hated the chill 
water, she waded boldly into _ it, 
holding the kitten as high as she 
could. Nevertheless the current 
slapped at him and wet his silky 
fur, and he squirmed and mewed 
protest as Chena kept on. 

Fully a hundred yards down- 
stream she waded, then, coming to 
a windfall which had dropped partly 
across the stream, she climbed into 
it and crossed to the opposite bank. 
From there, in great bounding leaps, 
despite the fact that her lungs 
seemed ready to burst from the 


heavy demand she put on them, she 
went higher and higher among the 
rocks. When. she dropped at last it 
was from sheer exhaustion, and had 
the dogs appeared at that moment 
she could not have lifted her head 
to fight them off. 


UT they were back down there 
‘ by the stream, greatly bewil- 
dered over the way the cou- 
gar trail seemed to have vanished 
so inexplicably. Nevertheless, the 
leader was a veteran at hunting, 
and instead of running about and 
whining helplessly, as some of the 
younger dogs did, he set about reso- 
lutely to solve the problem. But 
before he bawled his triumph again, 
Chena had regained some of -her 
strength and was once more on her 
way, running the gauntlet of the 
man ahead, and whatever dangers 
lay along the way to the far land 
where sanctuary waited. 

So craftily did she move now, and 
so swiftly regardless of the fact that 
she seemed: to have no breath left 
in her, that the watching Jim Dyke, 
standing on a rocky point and ready 
for the moment when the dogs 
would harry their prey out of the 
woods, never saw her as she slunk 
past him less than fifty yards away. 

But she was well aware of him, 
however, and for that reason she 
did not even allow herself a muffled 
growl of hatred, but made herself a 
part of the sparse thickets and 
moved with the soundlessness of a 
tawny ghost. Crossing a low hog- 
back ridge she could still hear the 
dogs baying below, but now she was 
in country where her chances of sur- 
vival were better. 

She traveled in amazing fashion, 
leaping from one rock to another 
wherever she could, every move de- 
signed to bewilder the dogs, throw 
them off her trail and give her more 
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time. But at the same time she 
worried over the little spotted kitten 
she carried. ‘Twice she put it down 
and licked it solicitously with a 
rough tongue, for the baby which, 
in her eyes, was the most precious 
thing on earth, seemed nearly dead. 
But under her care it stirred feebly 
and mewed in plaintive fashion. 
She knew that it must be famished 
but there was no time to stop and 
feed it now, for she must go on. 

Now she was so high among the 
peaks that occasionally she came to 
snow patches and, as though under- 
standing that she would betray her 
track to the man at least, although 
the dogs needed no such guidance, 
she carefully skirted these places. 
Whenever she struck a stream fed 
by melting snow she invariably 
waded up or down it for some dis- 
tance, overlooking no opportunity 
to befuddle the dogs. Half an hour 
later, with the dogs still coming at 
the rear, although seemingly farther 
away, she broke over another 
divide, and the character of the 
country began to change. 

It was greener here, and wilder, 
if anything. She could not be far 
from the remote land where she 
hoped to find refuge. Just as she 
dipped into the first hollow, how- 
ever, she stopped as though abruptly 
turned to stone, and her greenish- 
yellow eyes flamed. 

A vagrant whiff of breeze had 
brought to her a scent that stirred 
all her misgivings just at the mo- 
ment when it seemed that she had 
outwitted her foes. There was a 
biting, acrid taint in the air, strong 
and revolting in her delicate nos- 
trils. The most cunning enemy of 
all, her mate, had passed this way 
not long before! 

Although Chena did not pause to 
reason it out, it was probable. that 
the male cougar, disturbed by the 


fire and the clangor of the hounds, 
had decided that he, too, would for- 
sake his old range and find new 
country. Perhaps half an hour be- 
fore he had passed this way, but 
his presence lingered. 

For a moment Chena debated. 
She could not go back, for the per- 
sistent dogs were gradually untan- 
gling the skein of tracks she had 
snarled for them, and soon they 
would be along, and with them, or 
not far behind, would be the man 
with the rifle. Yet ahead of her 
somewhere, perhaps in ambush, was 
her mate. He would offer her no 
harm, but all his murderous instinct 
would be aroused when he saw the 
kitten. There was no telling just 
where he had gone—she might pick 
a route either to right or left and 
run into him, just as she might en- 
counter him ahead. Nor did she 
dare to slow her pace, for the hounds 
would eat up her trail rapidly, and 
soon they would be in sight. 

Chena waited no longer, but made 
her decision. ‘The hair along her 
spine lifted warningly, she went on 
ahead, as swiftly as before, yet at 
the same time keeping an alert look- 
out for her mate. For, while chance 
and cunning might save her from the 
dogs and her human pursuer, there 
was no escaping the inexorable law 
of the cats. 

But her very watchfulness for 
what lay ahead made her forgetful 
of a characteristic in her mate which 
she might have anticipated. She 
was passing through a stand of 
larger timber, where great cedars 
with overhanging limbs grew rankly, 
when the thing happened. 

The shadews in the coniferous 
screen above her were deep as 
though in perpetual twilight. Out 
of the tail of one eye she saw one of 
these shadows detach itself and 
drop straight down and toward her. 
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With a movement so rapid that it 
defied the eye to follow, she flinched 
and sprang aside as a high-pitched 
squall of rage came through the 
bared fangs that clutched the kitten 
by the loose fold of skin over its 
neck. For, standing there with 
blazing eyes and taii lashing nerv- 
ously, was the mate whom she had 
been trying to avoid! 


he had betaken himself to a 

tree to rest after the long flight 
from the fire and the fear-inspiring 
song of the dogs. As Chena and her 
kitten had passed under the limb 
where he lay in ambush, he had 
dropped silently, with the intention 
of bowling her over and perhaps 
forcing her to drop that fuzzy ball 
of fur which she carried so tenderly 
in her mouth, and which he hated. 
But, due to her watchfulness and 
agility, he had missed. 

Now he was face to face with a 
demon aroused, yet his determina- 
tion was nowise weakened. He did 
not wish to harm her, but he would 
certainly kill the kitten if he could. 
He gave a sudden, explosive snarl, 
intended to terrify her into dropping 
the youngster, and crouched threat- 
eningly. 

If anything, he was the larger, 
but certainly his fangs were no 
sharper nor his claws longer. More- 
over, she was strong with the pro- 
tective power of mother love. Gone, 
for the moment, was all fear of man 
and dogs, for before her was a more 
terrifying foe. There was no escape 
for her; she dare not turn and run, 
for he would instantly be in swift 
pursuit and probably try to tear the 
kitten from her jaws. 

With flattened ears, eyes blazing 


iz characteristic cougar fashion 


until they seemed to burn with a 


molten light, she confronted him, re- 
fusing to give ground, her long, 


rounded tail twitching with nerv- 
ous tensity, the flowing muscles 
beneath her sleek coat ready to jerk 
into instant action. The wilderness 
gods must have smiled grimly over 
this tableau. 

Chena and her mate were alike in 
color—a tawny brown—while the 
kitten, their offspring, resembled 
neither. An uninformed beholder 
might have believed that they were 
battling over some prey which 
Chena had taken, for the spots and 


‘ringed tail of the cub seemed to 


stamp him as belonging to another 
species. The helpless cause of this 
murder-charged situation, he hung 
mutely and limply from his mother’s 
jaws, his eyes closed, and to all ap- 
pearances he was dead. And yet he 
symbolized one of the strangest 
quirks in nature—if he lived it 
would be by reason of the fact that 
his mother had saved him from the 
cruel fangs of his own father. 

Sight of the hated kitten so 
temptingly near made the male cou- 
gar cast aside his ordinary cunning 
Apparently the mother was deter- 
mined that she would not give up 
her youngster, and the big male was 
determined to make an end of such 
nonsense. Of a sudden he sprang 
in, his paws striking viciously at the 
tiny form of his own cub. But his 
rashness was instantly punished, for 
Chena reared, keeping the kitten 
clear, yet working her own terrible 
forepaws. 

With a fiendish squall of pain and 
rage the male cougar leaped back, 
his evil mask crisscrossed by a pat- 
tern from which blood welled, one 
of his blackish ears split to the end. 
Indeed, he had just missed having 
an eye torn from its socket. 

The smart of these wounds drove 
him mad. Now he hated Chena as 
well as the cub, would kill both, if 
need be. This time he crouched 
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and leaped, so accurately and unex- 
pectedly that Chena did not have 
time to dodge. 

For an instant it seemed that he 
had won. With the male’s fangs 
at her throat, Chena involuntarily 
flung the kitten aside, and the two 
giant cats sprang into mortal com- 
bat. They rolled over and over on 
the ground, fangs slashing, feet 
working like buzz saws, ripping and 
tearing. The silence of the spot was 
broken by their — blood-chilling 
screams, and all wilderness dwellers 
that heard hastily betook them- 
selves elsewhere, for this struggle 
was the ultimate in savage ferocity. 


B: the battle was surprisingly 


short, for no living thing 

could long withstand the 
fearful punishment that either of 
these great cats could inflict. Of a 
sudden they sprang apart, but it 
was Chena who was first on her feet. 
The male cougar, mortally hurt, 
was slow to rise, and she could have 
exacted vengeance on him then and 
there. But more important to her 
at the moment was the safety of her 
kitten. 

She found the little one crawling 
weakly from the salal thicket into 
which she had flung him. She nuz- 
zled him anxiously, exploring his 
soft fur with loving nose to see if 
he was hurt. Battered he was, and 
dazed by the rough treatment, yet 
he was still alive. Again she gath- 
ered him into her powerful jaws and, 
with ears flattened and eyes like 


twin pools of greenish flame, she 


faced her erstwhile mate. 

The male cougar, however, was 
in no mood for further battle. In- 
deed, he was crawling away toward 
the thickets, and his long, lean body 
drooped almost to the ground. 
Chena watched him go, not with 
any sentimental compassion. After 


all, she owed her life and that of her 
kitten to the fact that she had 
proved a more redoubtable fighter. 
The law of the cats is unchanging. 


The male would trouble her no 
more. There came uppermost in her 
mind the old urge to seek refuge for 
herself and little one. She, too, was 
sorely hurt, but she would not die, 
for she must survive if this little 
one would live. 

There came a sudden outburst of 
sound from the ridge down whence 
she had come. The dogs! At last 
they had pieced out her trail, and 
now they would be fooled no longer. 
The scent was too hot in their nos- 
trils. With a chiming like that of 
great bells they swept down the 
slope—and Jim Dyke, half a mile 
to the rear, quickened his pace, for 
he knew that a “kill” was near. 

The male cougar heard them, 
bared his fangs in defiance. There 
was no escape for him now, for he 
had gambled ana lost, and wilder- 
ness fate is inflexible in exacting its 
tribute. Dying though he was from 
the wounds Chena had inflicted on 
him, the male cougar still had 
strength enough left to climb a tree. 
There the dogs would find him and 
bay joyously until the man came up 
and sent a merciful bullet through 
the big cat’s brain. 

Perhaps some understanding of 
this came to Chena, for she was 
shrewd and all-knowing. Her mate 
would die, and the dogs and man 
would be satisfied. Not far ahead 
was the green land which would be 
free of dangers, and where she could 
rear her beloved kitten until it be- 
came strong and skilled in the ways 
of the hunt. 

Confidently, and carrying her 
precious baby for which she had 
gladly offered her life, Chena went 
on toward destiny. 


MINES AND 


MINING 


A. 
THOMPSON 


HENEVER our good 
friend, Robert E. Ames, 
‘prominent and practical 
mining man from King- 
man, Arizona, writes us, 
he usually has something interesting 
and important to say both to the 
readers of this Department and to 
us. Writing from the heart of the 
southwestern Arizona gold country, 
Ames’ latest letter offers a good tip 
to prospectors heading for the South- 
west with the idea of getting a regu- 
lar job when they land in the mining 
camps. 

As we ourselves have advised 
countless persons who have asked 
the question, Ames agrees that any 
reliance placed on obtaining such 
work is extremely hazardous. You 
have a much better chance of find- 
ing your gold by straight prospect- 
ing, which, after all, is what most of 
us mining-minded hombres set out 
to do in the first place. Of course, 
there may be exceptions, particu- 
larly in the case of chaps with spe- 
cialized trades. We know of one fel- 
low who was an arc welder, and a 
good one. He had his own outfit, 
portable on a truck. And he wanted 
to go prospecting for gold. He took 
his business with him and found 
plenty of odd jobs to do mending 


broken machinery and whatnot in 
the mining camps he visited. 

The odd jobs grubstaked his pros- 
pecting. . Eventually he found a 
property which he was able to de- 
velop into a nicely paying little mine 
of his own, and the last we heard 
from him wintering in Florida had 
become a regular habit. 

But without some such specialized 
trade of definite usefulness in the 
smaller mining settlements it is far 
better to stick to prospecting. As 
Ames says in his letter: 


“There are jobs, but also plenty of 
local men to fill them. The other 
day I was talking with a married 
fellow with a family, a good, sober, 
reliable worker. He told me he was 
nineteen days landing a job at Oat- 
man, where he is well known. 

“We ourselves, meaning myself 
and associates, literally pulled our- 
selves up by our own bootstraps. 
We obtained our own capital as we 
went along from ore taken out of our 
own discovered properties. While 
we are what might be called small 
operators, with no capital to speak 
of except the gold we mine, we are 
already planning to equip our plant 
with the most modern machinery, as 
well as a complete metallurgical lay- 
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out. We intend to expand just as 
fast as we can and yet stand on our 
own feet—that is, make.the expan- 
sion from the proceeds of our own 
ore. 


“There is a steady increase of 


prospectors in the hills and desert 
around here, both men _ working 
singly and with partners. Many of 
these have no definite plan of pro- 
cedure, little experience and not too 
much knowledge of the game. That’s 
all right. We all have to learn. 

“But my advice to these fellows 
is to get together more and work 
some one of the most likely proper- 
ties rather than just locate claims 
helter-skelter and spend all their 
time simply doing non-revenue pro- 
ducing assessment work. There is 
a lot of hard work that must be done 
before any property is ready to be 
in shape for selling or for operating 
as a mine. 

“Incidentally, just recently a nug- 
get was shipped from Yucca, Ari- 
zona, valued at fifty dollars. It 
came from the east side of the 
Chemihuevis Mountains near Aras- 
tra Wells, about five miles east of 
our own group of claims. These 
placers were worked in the early ’90s, 
and were very rich then, according 
to the old-timers here. Evidently a 
few good nuggets are still left. 

“Also there are quite a few of the 
smaller independent producers in 
this district who work their own 
properties very much as we do. In 
conclusion may I say that I am more 
and more sold all the time on what 
you and Western Story Magazine 


are doing in giving us the Mines & 
Mining Department. My hat is off 
to you for your good and helpful 
work. Personally I am a better 
miner than writer so please excuse 
any blunders in this letter.” 


You are a_ swell letter-writer, 


- Ames, and thanks for the kind words, 


as well as the sound suggestion to the 
newer prospectors in the field. 


And now G. M. W., of Detroit, 
Michigan, who calls himself a “per- 
petual” reader of Western Story 
Magazine, writes that he is inter- 
ested in prospecting the old North 
Carolina gold belt and asks us for a 
few words about it. 

Of course, there is no public do- 
main in the Southern states, G. M. 
W. That means that the North 
Carolina likely or possible gold land 
is on private property. Therefore, 
prospecting and subsequent working 
of any stretch of ground there would 
have to be done by agreement with 
and consent of the owner. 

Nevertheless there has been a re- 
marked revival in gold placer inter- 
est throughout the Southern gold 
belt. Visiting some of the gold cen- 
ters and doing your own investiga- 
tion might result in your being able 
to make contacts that would lead to 
prospecting and working ground. 
During recent years North Carolina 
placer gold operations have been car- 
ried on in the following counties: 
Cabarrus, Catawba, Guilford, Ire- 
dell, Randolph, Rutherford and 
Union. 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 
a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


By FRANK 
RICHARDSON 
PIERCE 


Author of “Moccasin Trail,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 


ESCAPE 


HEN the third man in 
the prison yard ap- 
proached, Bart Morgan 
grew wary. He knew 
he was the most hated 
man in prison and this probably was 


another attempt on his life. Several - 


men would mill about him, there 
would be a knife thrust and his at- 


tackers would quickly mingle with 
the other prisoners. The guards’ in- 
vestigation would be a matter of 
form and not too thorough. Prison 
authorities hated him also. 

There was no fear in the gray eyes 
Morgan lifted to “Big-foot” Craven’s 
grim face. “It ain’t what you think,” 


“Craven said, “and it ain’t what you 


deserve. Four of us is goin’ to make 
a break on the first foggy night. We 
need your help. When it comes to 


Could Bart Morgan, doomed to a lonely Arctic exile, 
find that clew which would make him a free man? 


escapin’ we ain’t choosy about our 
company.” 

“What's the 
asked bluntly. 

“There ain’t none,” 
swered. “Are you with us, or ain’t 
you? If you stay here they'll get 
you sooner or later.” 

“Tl let you know when it looks 
as if we'd have a foggy night,” Mor- 
gan answered. He knew there was 
a catch somewhere and he found it 
as he reviewed the situation before 
falling asleep that night. Big-foot 
Craven and his gang knew the 


catch?” Morgan 


Craven an- 
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“Dig your holes a little 

deeper,” said Bart. “I 

might want to use ’em 
for graves!” 


guards would get in a few shots be- 
fore the escaping men gained the 
drifting fog. The guards were hu- 
man and naturally their first bullets 
would go into the body of a convict 
they hated. 

“T get it,” Morgan mused grimly, 
“they want me to take the lead 
while they escape.” There might be 
a chance in a thousand he would es- 
cape the guards’ lead. There was 
another long chance that the five 
could elude pursuit and cross the icy 
channel between the prison island 
and the mainland. 
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In Alaska there is a belief that 
men who are born there are like the 
trees and the streams—their blood, 
like the sap and the water, almost 
stops flowing in winter. They re- 
main dormant during the long win- 
ter months, but in the spring, when 
the ice goes out and the sap runs, 
the blood of man leaps, and he casu- 
ally scorns danger and thinks only 
of getting into remote valleys and 
prospecting the sands of nameless 
creeks. 

Bart Morgan was Alaska-born and 
bred. The North had given him a 
body six-foot two-inches in height— 
one hundred and ninety pounds of 
muscle and sinew. It had given him 
also tremendous fortitude and cour- 
age, and its icy blasts and glacial 
streams had built up bodily resist- 
ance to cold. Spring was near. He 
felt it in his less “What the devil,” 
he said softly, “I'll do it!” 

Escape would be but the first step. 
Hope burned furiously in his breast. 
He couldn’t sleep. He was only 
twenty-three and his best years 
would be spent in prison unless he 
made good his escape. 

It seemed an eternity, yet it was 
only a year ago that he had taken 
Alice Trent into his arms and told 
her that he loved her. The expres- 
sion in the girl’s eyes—deathless love 
and complete faith—was the most 
beautiful thing Bart had ever seen. 
It had sobered him and left him with 
a sense of tremendous responsibility. 
He remembered he had gone to old 
Steve Trent and said, “I want to 
marry Alice.” 

Old Steve had growled, “What’ll 
you live on?” 

“T’m going north,” Bart had an- 
swered. “There’re some creeks run- 
ning from the White River into 
tough country. It’s virgin ground. 
T'll strike it in a year or two.” 


LD Steve Trent knew the 

_ area—knew there was a rich 

creek somewhere in the re- 

gion because he himself had spent 

ten seasons hunting it. “Even if 

you do strike it,” Steve Trent had 

snapped, “you can’t marry Alice. 

There ain’t a man in the world good 
enough for her.” 

“Don’t I know that?” Bart had 
answered. “But I'll put in a life- 
time making her happy. And as 
long as there isn’t a man good 
enough, she’s willing to accept a poor 
substitute.” Then he had suggested 
they form a partnership and hunt for 
the creek together. Old Steve Trent 
would supply the experience, Bart 
Morgan would contribute the youth 
and strength. And each item would 
be important in that difficult coun- 
try. Bart hoped association would 
soften old Steve’s objections. There 
is no greater test of a man’s charac- 
ter than the test of the trail. 

If anything, Steve and his objec- 
tions had hardened as they pene- 
trated the wild country, and at times 
the old man was unbearable. Even 
then Bart had kept his temper. The 
show-down had come early one 
morning when Steve had “cussed 
him out” as he termed it. He had 
said things no man could accept. 

“Now get this, Steve,’ he had 
roared in reply. “There are limits 
to my temper and patience, and I’m 
clearing out right now before I go 
hog wild and kill you.” 

He remembered dividing the grub 
and retained a somewhat hazy pic- 
ture of old Steve covering him with 
his six-gun. He remembered hurl- 
ing a fist filled with fine gravel at the 
old man’s face, then avoiding two 
swift shots. He knocked the gun 
from Steve’s hand and they went to 
the ground. He vaguely recalled see- 
ing Steve grab a stone and then there 
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was a roar and sudden blackness. 

Any attempt to fill the pattern of 
what had followed was like trying to 
recall the details of a faint dream. 
He felt ice water around his hips 
from time to time, and he recalled 
fighting mosquitoes and_ cooking 
freshly killed game over fires. He 
had built a raft, although he retained 
no memory of cutting the logs and 
lashing them together. He recalled 
moments on the river when the raft 
bounced through white water and 
later a small hospital in a trading 
post village. 

The marshal had come and asked 
numerous questions about old Steve. 
He wanted to know how Bart came 
to have the gash on his head. Later, 
when the veil lifted, he saw suspicion 
in the eyes of sourdoughs when he 
insisted he couldn’t recall what had 
happened. . “Men were betting one 
or the other wouldn’t come back 
alive,” a man had said to the mar- 
shal. “Everybody knew Bart 
wanted Alice Trent. And everybody 
knew that the old man didn’t intend 
Bart should have her. Bart knew 
it, too. There’s only one answer to 
a question like that.” 

®Weeks later a raft drifted down- 
stream. There was an unconscious 
old man with a head wound several 
weeks’ old, and a big malemute dog 
named Kusko on it. “Bart Morgan 
snuk up behind and shot me,” old 
Steve Trent had said. “I ain’t been 
able to see since. The dirty skunk 
shot me and left me to blunder 
around blind and die. He weren’t 
decent enough to finish me. He left 
me blind. Blind!” 

His final words ended in a hysteri- 
cal scream that had chilled the blood 
of even the hardest men. That night 
the marshal had fought off a lynch- 
ing party, and the following night he 
had spirited Bart downstream to a 


larger town. The story of old Steve’s 
terrible fate followed them down the 
river and three attempts had been 
made to tear down the jail and hang 
Bart Morgan. 

They found forty ounces of gold 
in old Steve’s belt and sent outside 
for his daughter. Bart remembered 
the anguish in her eyes as she had 
led her father into the courtroom to 
testify against him. And he remem- 
bered the roar—like that of blood- 
thirsty jungle animals—when the 
old man testified that Bart had shot 
him. 

“It couldn’t have been anybody 


but Bart,” Steve insisted under the 


defense attorney’s cross-examina- 
tion. “He was the only other man 
in the country. He shot me with 
my own gun, too. You see we'd fit 
a lot over him not bein’ good enough 
to marry my Alice. And time proved 
I was right, too.” 

The marshal had sent men to visit 
the scene of the crime, but they 
couldn’t locate the place and old 
Steve couldn’t, or wouldn’t, describe 
the country. Perhaps he was afraid 
some one would stake a claim on the 
ground. Everyone knew it must be 
rich ground, and it was open—the 
legal property of the first man who 
staked it. 


Bart Morgan fell asleep at last, 
but it was a troubled sleep in which 
he tried to escape from old Steve’s 
story. But the story always caught 
up with him and he was conscious 
of the hate of all men. “And every 
word may be true,” he cried. “I 
don’t know what happened after he 
hit me with the rock. Every word 
may be true.” 

His own voice awakened him. He 
stared at the gray light of dawn and 
listened to the sounds of a slowly 
awakening prison. 
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ART MORGAN sensed a 
B change in the attitude of his 
fellow prisoners in the days 
that followed. News travels fast 
among prison inmates. It was 
known to all except the authorities 
that Big-foot Craven was planning 
something and that Bart Morgan 
was vital to the success of the big 
fellow’s plan. It wasn’t difficult for 
a smart man to figure that Big-foot 
planned a break and expected to use 
Bart as a decoy for the guards’ lead. 
The prisoners approved to a man. 

“And now it’s safe for me to prowl 
in the darkest corners with my back 
turned,” Bart reflected _ bitterly. 
“Well, I'll beat em. I'll beat ‘em all. 
And Ill make a bee line for old 
Steve’s claim. Sure, nobody’s found 
it. But Ill find it. And I'll learn 
what happened there.” 

He shook himself, as if to rid him- 
self of an unpléasant spell. “I’m 
boasting—getting loud-mouthed. 
I’ve never done that before. That’s 
what prison does to a man. It 
breaks down his courage and turns 
him into a scared kid who whistles 
in the dark.” : 

And yet, as he reflected on the 
situation, he realized there was a 
practical way of following the blind 
man’s trail—a way so simple that he 
wondered why someone hadn’t 
thought of it before. 

After several days of rain the 
weather changed and the air grew 
still and crisp. “We'll have fogs for 
a couple of days,” Big-foot informed 
Bart. “Be ready! Everything’s set. 
It'll happen when we march out of 
the dinin’ room after supper.” 

The fog came while they were eat- 
ing that evening. Bart watched Big- 
foot closely as they marched back to 
their cells, but nothing happened and 
Big-foot avoided him the next day. 
The fog persisted and they could 
hear the dismal moan of fog horns, 


and the deep, troubled blasts of 
steamers groping past the island. 
Bart watched Big-foot the fcllow- 
ing night. The man was smart. He 
ate every scrap of food on his plate. 
To do otherwise might attract a 
guard’s attention. Yet Bart had an 
idea the man forced down every 
mouthful. ‘“He’s tense,’ Bart re- 
flected, “and nervous. Tonight’s the 
night. In the morning I'll either be 


free or—dead. And the ‘time has 


come when I want one thing or the 
other.” 

They shuffled back to their cells. 
They passed one heavily barred 
door, another, then a third. Big-foot 
suddenly hurled his shoulder against 
the third door. It swung wide and 
Big-foot vanished. Three men bhe- 
hind him leaped from the line. The 
man ahead of Bart started to make 
a break. Big-foot’s fist knocked him 
cold. Bart stepped over the pros- 
trate prisoner and fairly dived 
through the door. Big-foot. closed 
it. Somewhere a whistle wailed. 

“Some of the boys started a fire in 
a storeroom to attract attention,” 
Big-foot briefly explained. “It’s 
been ready for days, waitin’ for a fog. 
It takes help to make a break.” 

“Help, and a live decoy for the 
guards’ bullets,” Bart thought. He 
noticed they kept him in the rear as 
they ran down an empty passage. 
Big-foot opened a second door and 
the smell of foggy air and the stench 
of tide flats assailed their nostrils. 
“Low tide,’ Bart muttered. “The 
channel won’t be so wide to swim.” 


IG-FOOT opened a storeroom 
door, kicked open a crate that 
was supposed to contain 

tinned goods, and removed a rope 
ladder. A second crate contained a 
hook. Big-foot fastened the hook 
to the ladder, then peered cautiously 
at the wall, fifty yards distant. The 
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fog floated over it like fluid. And 
there was the grayness of death 
about it. 

“Now!” Big-foot said. He left 
their protection like a shot, with the 
others at his heels. 

Five pairs of eyes turned toward 
the nearest tower. A tongue of fog 
leaped the wall and spread a par- 
tial screen between the tower and the 
escaping men. The tongue shifted 
and the guard’s alert eyes saw each 
face. His rifle pointed at Big-foot, 
then swung back and led Bart 
slightly. Bart stopped dead in his 
tracks and a bullet whistled where 
he would have been had he main- 
tained his pace. 

He leaped ahead, stopped, jumped 
backwards and raced forward. The 
fog descended and a hail of bullets 
probed the yard. Big-foot hurled 
the hook at the crest of the wall and 
they all heard it catch. He went up 
it like a cat. Three others clawed 
their way up the ladder. The first 
went over the top. The second and 
third dropped lifeless. The guards 
had figured the spot where the men 
would go over and were pouring lead 
through the fog at it. 

Bart crawled on his hands and 
knees, grasped the end of the ladder, 
pulled hard, and felt the hook slip 
along the crest of the wall. Lead 
slapped viciously around the spot 
where the ladder had been. Bart 
‘went up the ladder like a streak, 
rolled over the wall, took the ladder 
with him and half slid down it. 

“They got the other two,” Bart 
said. 

“You're so 
growled, 
after all.” 

“Wasn’t luck,” Bart retorted. “I 
figured they would blast the spot 
where you went over. So I held 
back, then shifted the ladder.” 

The trio, led by Big-foot ran to- 


lucky,”  Big-foot 
“maybe you ain’t guilty 


wards the beach. As soon as they 
struck the sand, Big-foot turned and 
headed for a small cove a quarter 
mile distant. The prison whistle had 
changed from the fire alarm to one 
of escape. Every living soul on the 
island, and many on the mainland 
would know there had been a break. 
Rifles and. shotguns loaded with 
buckshot would be arrayed against 
them. Men, who needed the reward 
for escaped prisoners, would take the 
field afoot and in power boats. The 
fog pressed about them like a pro- 
tecting blanket. 


CHAPTER II 
BLIND MAN’S EYES 


IG-FOOT stopped near a heap 
of seaweed that had gathered 


in the cove. “Raft’s under 
here,” he said. ‘Friend built it and 
left it three weeks ago.” 

They dragged off the seaweed and 
with their combined efforts freed the 
raft and dragged it over the mud and 
sand to the water. There were five 
paddles secured to it. “We'll paddle 
toward the sounds on the mainland,” 
Big-foot said. “Listen, ain’t that 
somebody comin’?” 

They heard the crunch-crunch of 
racing feet. A guard became faintly 
visible in the fog. They paddled furi- 
ously and the guard emptied his rifle. 
As the fog swallowed them, Bart 
heard the ring of a steel-jacketed 
bullet against metal. “He got a pon- 
toon,” he said. 

“See if you can find the leak,” 
Big-foot directed. “We'll paddle.” 

“T busted my paddle,” the other 
man said. “Wait’ll I break one of 
the, spares loose or you'll be turnin’ 
us around.” 

Big-foot stopped. Bart sprawled 
on his stomach and felt along the 
metal pontoon with his fingers. “I 
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can’t find a leak,” he said, “any- 
where.” 

“Get to paddlin’ then,” Big-foot 
aoe “Maybe the bullet glanced 
f) ue 


They paddled steadily toward the 


sounds of the mainland, but it was 
apparent that the tide was carrying 
them along, also. “They'll figure on 
the tide,” Bart said, “and be patrol- 
ling back and forth at the point we'll 
break through.” 

A half hour passed. They heard 
the exhaust of searching motorboats 
and once saw a green light. “She 
isn’t headed for us,” Bart whispered, 
“or the red port light would show, 
too.” The craft moved on and the 
sounds of the exhaust diminished. 

“My feet are in the water,” the 
third man said suddenly. “There 
was a hole in that pontoon.” 

A wave from a passing steamer 
suddenly struck them. It washed 
completely over the raft and left the 
third man in the water. “Don’t try 
and get back on,” Big-foot ordered, 
“or it'll sink.” 

“T can’t stand the cold,” the other 
complained. He started to board 
the raft and Big-foot lifted his pad- 
dle menacingly. “It’s every man for 
hisself,”” Big-foot growled. “Better 
swim for it.” 

Bart said nothing. The third man 
had once tried to knife him. He be- 
gan paddling toward the mainland. 
The raft sank deeper as the pontoon 
filled. Big-foot’s eyes measured 
Bart’s. “You brought me along to 
take lead,” Bart said, “and I didn’t 
take it. Don’t try and knock me 
off this raft, either. Save your 
strength for the long swim when the 
time comes.” ; 

Bart’s grim logic wasn’t lost on 
Big-foot. He knew Bart could make 
a fight of it and that if they fought, 
each might drain the strength needed 
to see them through. 


“My chances are better’n yours in 
the long run,” Big-foot said. “If ’m 
caught, I'll be arrested. But if the 
man who shot Steve Trent and left 
him blind is caught, he’ll be lynched. 
And yet, if you get away—” 

: mee I get away?” Bart softly quer- 
ied. 

“You'll prob’ly go to Steve’s creek 
—if you can find it—take out a for- 
tune, light out for Europe or South 
America and live like a prince,” Big- 
foot added. “And me? I'll live from 
hand to mouth and prob’ly get 
caught stickin’ up some citizen. 
Funny. The more the danger, the 
greater the reward. Can you find 
Steve’s creek, though?” 

“Tf I can follow a blind man’s 
trail,” Bart answered, “and I think 
Ican. Well, this raft won’t support 
two any longer.” Their eyes met. 
It was a situation as old as mankind 
—the survival of the fittest. But 
each was afraid to waste his 
strength. 

“Tt’ll support us if we both lower 
our bodies into the water,” Big-foot 
suggested in a compromising voice. 

“Yes, that’s true,” Bart agreed, 
“but then we'll drift, with the cold 
water draining our strength. In 
each situation that crops up we’ve 
got one guess and that guess must 
be the right one.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” Big-foot ad- 
mitted. “Tell me how you're goin’ 
to find that gold and I’ll make a 
swim for shore and leave you the 
raft. If you get through, O. K. If 
you don’t, and I live, T’ll have a 
chance at the gold. What’ll it be 
worth?” 

“Three or four hundred thousand 
dollars, perhaps,” Bart admitted, “if 
it’s the creek I think it is. It may 
be worth more than that to me. I 
might find evidence to prove my in- 
nocence.” 

“And you might find evidence to 
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prove your guilt,” Big-foot sug- 
gested. The water crept higher and 
the raft threatened to capsize. 
“Well, is it a deal?” 

“No,” Bart answered. “A sink- 
ing raft isn’t worth what I may find 
in evidence or gold on Steve's 
creek.” 

“Suppose the evidence proves 
you're guilty?” 

“Then my mind is free of doubt,” 
Bart answered, “and prison, if I’m 
caught, or lynching, if I’m found, 
won't be so hard to take.” 


HEY were each in the water 

to their hips. Big-foot re- 

moved his boots, tied the 
laces together and slung them 
around his neck. “You're right,” he 
said, “the cold drains a man’s 
strength. And the raft’s only drift- 
in’ into a trap.” 

He struck off. Bart removed his 
own boots, slung them around his 
neck and followed. Even his body, 
accustomed to the chill of glacial 
streams, reacted to the icy water. 
He grew numb, and though his legs 
weve churning the water, they felt 
like logs. He remained fifty feet be- 
hind Big-foot. 

The big man’s strength was drain- 
ing fast and there was no sign of 
the mainland, though sounds—ap- 
parently coming from shore—were 
londer. “Gimme a hand!” Big-foot 
gasped. “If I can rest a minute, I 
can—make it.” 

“{ should let you die,” Bart 
panted, “that’s what you had cooked 
up for me. But I can’t, so maybe I 
didn’t shoot old Steve Trent.” 

Big-foot’s hand reached forth for 
support, then suddenly it lifted and 
disappeared.. Bubbles and the man’s 
big boots marked the spot. Bart 
took several quick strokes, caught 
the boots and slung them over his 
shoulders, They were a burden, but 


his need of them later on might be 
desperate. 

He wallowed Samana in the 
water, driving his hands mechani- 
cally, his legs moving heavily. The 
sounds, dead ahead, grew distant. 
Nothing seemed real. His body ap- 
peared to be drifting through space 
—on ...on 

Something struck his stomach, 
then seaweed fouled his right hand. 
Bart lifted his head with an effort. 
He saw muck below him and fog on 
every side. His body seemed to 
weigh a ton. He tried to stand, only 
to fall down. He got to a sitting 
position and rested. In his ex- 
hausted condition the five months in 
prison, even the prison itself, seemed 
remote. 

Yet as strength returned, the 
prison and the guards grew increas- 
ingly real and too close for comfort. 
He crawled from the muck to the 
sand and rested again. Sounds grew 
sharper and he realized he was re- 
covering from the shock of the cold 
water. He put on Big-foot’s boots, 
got to his feet and swayed drunkenly 
up the beach. An hour later he 
found a group of summer cottages. 

They were locked and boarded up 
for the winter, but Bart broke into 
one. The air was heavy and damp, 
but there was a stove, wood and a 
shelf partially stocked with canned 
goods. He built a fire, made soup 
and coffee, then raided the closets for 
old clothing. 

The suit he donned didn’t fit, but 
it was dry and warm. He found a 
pair of shoes, badly worn, and which 
fit too tightly, but plenty of men 
were wearing ill-fitting shoes and 
clothing. He burned his prison 
clothing carefully, then partially 
burned Big-foot’s boots. He wanted 
guards, trailing him, to find the boots 
—and draw wrong conclusions. 

He threw his own prison boots 
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under the house, then hurried to the 
nearest highway. ‘Traffic was mov- 
ing slowly in the lifting fog, but it 
ignored his hitch-hike signals until 
a farmer finally offered to give him 
a lift. 

“Thanks,” Bart said as he 
climbed aboard a battered truck. 
“I’m tryin’ to get to my sister’s 
home in Bellingham. My brother- 
in-law has offered me a job. Not 
much, but it will be a livin’. I’ve 
hitch-hiked my way from Los An- 
geles. Ain’t made bad time—only 
five days from Los Angeles.” 

“Ain’t bad at all,” the farmer 
agreed. 

The farmer dropped him off and 
Bart walked five miles before an- 
other rancher picked him up. The 
man looked at Bart’s feet suspi- 
ciously. “What’re you looking at?” 
Bart asked, though he had a fair 
idea of what was in the other’s mind. 

“Prison -break last night,’ the 
other explained. “I just heard about 
it im town. Two killed and three 
missing. Two of them are figured 
to be drowned. Fellow named Big- 
foot got ashore. Everybody’s look- 
in’ for big feet.” 

“Maybe I’m your man,” Bart 
suggested. “I wear a number ten.” 

The other laughed. “Nope. Your 
feet can’t be more’n tens. This fel- 
low’s feet were bigger’ n that, ’cordin’ 
to the description.” 


HE man dropped Bart in 
downtown Seattle. Bart 
found a newspaper in a trash 
can and read an account of his own 
death by drowning. There was a 
paragraph about his attempt to kill 
old Steve Trent and reference to the 
attempts of mobs and prisoners to 
kill him. 
Big-foot’s picture occupied the 
front page and it was stated that 
prison guards had found a cabin 


where the escaped man had at- 
tempted to burn his boots. “He 
will probably be limping,” the news- 
paper warned, “because necessity 
forced him to wear shoes too small 
for his abnormal feet. Watch for 
this man and be on your guard. He 
is desperate.” 

“So Bart Morgan is dead,” Bart 
mused. “The news will be tough on 
my brother Bill, but it makes my lot 
easier right now.” 

That night he approached Bill’s 
home and found the family away for 
the evening. He entered through a 
basement door and went directly to 
the spot where Bill cached his 
money. Bill didn’t trust banks and 
kept his money at home. “If you 
ever need any, just help yourself,” 
Bill had once said. “And put it 
back when you're flush again.” 

Bart took five hundred dollars, 
leaving less than a hundred in the 
cache. Bart slept in a cheap hotel 
the remainder of the night and early 
the: next morning checked up on 
steamship schedules. There was an 
American steamer leaving within a 
few hours. He decided, however, 
that travel on the American steam- 
ers was risky—too much chance of 
meeting someone he knew. They 
might pinch him, or offer him a drmk 
and learn he wasn’t a ghost. 

That afternoon he bought a ticket 
on a Canadian steamship and that 
night he approached old Steve 
Trent’s home. His heart quickened 
as he recognized the familiar scenes. 
On that ivy-screened porch he had 
told Alice he loved her. Scores of 
times he had taken the front steps 
two and three at a clip in his eager- 
ness to see the girl. 

He skulked through the back al- 
ley, climbed the fence, and, sheltered 
by shrubbery, peered into ‘the living 
room window. A fire burned in an 
open fireplace and Kusko, old Steve’s 
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malemute lead dog, sprawled in com- 
fert on the floor. Bart saw Alice’s 
small feet and slim ankles. “Sitting 
on the davenport,” he mused, “where 
I’ve sat hundreds of times.” He 
moved to the left for a better view 
and saw a man’s polished shoes and 
creased trousers. A pang of jeal- 
ousy shot through Bart and for a 
moment he stood there struggling for 
calmness. 

Risking detection he shifted into 
the open for a better view. He saw 
Alice in a big man’s arms—a big man 
who held her possessively, as if to 
defy the world to take her from him. 

“Hank Granger,” Bart gasped. “I 
might’ve known it. He was always 
knocking me, trying to turn her 
against me.” He found himself mov- 
ing toward the side door, heart 
pounding, fists clenched. “Hold on, 
you bloody fool,” he panted, “don’t 
go off half cocked. Everybody 
thinks you’re dead. It’s a swell 
break. Use it.” He glanced into 
the room once more. “But it’s hard 
to turn my back, blasted hard,” he 
muttered as he retreated to the shad- 
ows and disappeared down the alley. 

The following morning he lurked 
in the neighborhood until eight 
o’clock. “I knew old Steve’s habits 
when he had his vision,” he reflected, 
“and I’m sure blindness wouldn't 
change him. He used to take morn- 
ing walks with Kusko.” 

Several mornings later he saw the 
big malemute coming slowly down 
the street. A chain ran from the 
dog’s collar to Steve Trent’s hand. 
Bart pulled a pair of oversized bed- 
room slippers over his low shoes and 
followed. He stayed downwind so 
the dog would not pick up his scent 
and perhaps start toward him. 

The dog led Steve from the con- 
crete sidewalks to a gravel path, 
which wound through a small park. 
Bart followed. He waited until a 


street car rumbled near by, then 
swiftly passed old Steve. He un- 
snapped the chain from the dog’s 
collar and snapped on a leash. 

Kusko whirled at his touch, then 
jumped about in delight. Bart hur- 
ried the dog along. He heard old 
Steve yell, “The chain come un- 
snapped. Here Kusko! Here! Come 
back here you blasted whelp! Come 
here!” 

The dog turned, eager to respond, 
but Bart forced him along. As Bart 
had handled him on many occasions, 
the dog’s doubts faded as soon as 
they were beyond Steve’s scent. 
Bart heard the old man’s plaintive 
voice shouting, “Somebody come! 
I’m blind! My dog ran away and 
left me. Help!” 

Bart Morgan hurried on, putting 
as much distance as possible between 
himself and his old partner lest some 
curious passerby investigate, or re- 
port the matter to the police. It was 
a long walk to the steamship pier, 
but Bart removed his bedroom slip- 
pers and struck off at a brisk pace, 
with the malemute leading. 

“Kusko, old boy,’ he said, “I 
suppose you wonder where we're go- 
ing. Well, you’re taking me to old 
Steve’s strike. You know the way. 
We'll stop somewhere in British Co- 
lumbia and pick up an outfit. And 
at Prince Rupert I'll charter a gas 
boat to drop us somewhere near the 
mouth of the big river. And we'll 
start up—sneaking by places where 
we're known, keeping right at it till 
we get there. Kusko, it’s up to you.” 


CHAPTER Til 
POSSE 
ANY miles of river lay be- 
hind Bart Morgan—miles of 
stealth and driving a boat 


through dangerous waters on black 
nights, miles in which a passing 
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miner might recognize him and 
sound the alarm. 

He studied each camp site on the 
river to determine by the ashes and 
fuel whether men had camped re- 
cently in the region. Apparently the 
country above was deserted. And 
yet he dare not relax even for an 
hour the eternal vigilance which was 
the price of his safety. 

He cached his boat at last, shoul- 
dered a hundred-pound pack, plus 
rifle and ax, placed a thirty-pound 
pack on Kusko’s back and worked 
his way through a winding canyon 
to a glacier. 

Their old camp—the point where 
Steve and he had had the show-down 
—was a mile behind. Kusko had 
led the way to this point. “This is 
the end of the creek, boy,” Bart ob- 
served. “You must’ve given me a 
bum steer. There’s no gold here. I 
want to go to the creek where the 
old man was shot—where he found 
the gold.” 

Bart studied the immediate area. 
There were plenty of signs of pros- 
pecting. Others, hoping to find the 
rich ground and stake it, had 
punched numerous holes to bedrock. 
“And I’d hoped to find the spot,” 
Bart groaned, “and maybe dig up 
evidence that would settle my prob- 
lem one way or another.” 

The dog splashed through the 
stream several times and_ sniffed 
around the face of the glacier. He 
whined and plunged into the deepest 
channel and tried to swim against 
the current where it poured between 
two slabs of ice. “Come out of there, 
you blasted fool!’ Bart yelled. 
“Want to drown?” 

Kusko returned to the bank, 
shook the icy water from his heavy 
coat and then tried to climb the icy 
mass. Again and again he hurled 
himself at the glacier, only to fall 


back. Bart’s heart pounded with 
hope. He had brought the dog to 
show him the way and it looked as 
if Kusko were trying to do just that. 
Bart cut steps into the ice and 
Kusko, whimpering with eagerness 
followed closely at his heels. 

As soon as they gained the top of 
the glacier the dog leaped away on 
a dead run. Bart followed at a trot. 
He slid down the opposite side into 
a creek of clear water. The creek 
had tunneled through the ice where 
it mixed with the gray drainage of 
the glacier. 

A narrow valley, walled in by ice, 
snow and timbered mountains lay 
ahead. Bart grinned. He under- 
stood now why others had failed to 
locate old Steve’s mine. They had 
concluded that the creek ended at 
the glacier, and then had turned 
back. 

Kusko stopped a half mile beyond 
the glacier and looked about in the 
manner of a dog that had arrived 
home after an absence of several 
months. Bart regarded his actions 
with lively interest. He removed 
Kusko’s pack to give him a rest and 
freedom of movement. The dog 
sniffed about here and there, then 
suddenly started digging. In a few 
moments he dragged out a mountain 
sheep’s leg bone. “If you knew it 
was there,” Bart said, “you buried 
it when vou were here before. That 
settles all doubts.” 


signs of Steve’s prospecting, 

but patient search and a lit- 
tle digging revealed a_half-buried 
sluice box that afternoon. Above it 
was a brush camp almost covered by 
a snow drift that was still melting. 
Bart brought his own and Kusko’s 
pack to the site, then cleared away 
the drift. He found a rusty saw, 


sims floods had covered up 
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an ax, and the remains of Steve’s 
outfit. 

It looked to Bart as if Steve had 
groped about, after receiving his 
head wound, and had fashioned a 
raft from logs he had brought in to 
whipsaw into lumber. He had then 
drifted down the creek, through the 
ice tunnel and out into the main 
stream. Articles were scattered 
about right and left, as they likely 
would have been by a_ suddenly 
blinded man. 

Bart repaired the sluice boxes and 
then began shoveling—digging away 
dirt from around the boulders he 
couldn’t move. He would shovel a 
half hour, then examine the box and 
tailings. After each clean-up he 
found nuggets, which he dumped 
carelessly into an empty lard bucket. 
Gold didn’t seem important to him 
any more. 

He drove himself constantly, eat- 
ing heartily at meal time yet losing 
weight from overwork. Bearded, 
red-eyed, Bart would shovel dirt un- 
til he dropped, then rest and go at 
it again. He was searching for the 
spot where Steve had worked when 
he was shot. He supposed the sluice 
boxes would mark the approximate 


location, but there was always the 


chance that floods had carried the 
boxes downstream a ways. 
_Again, strangely enough, they 
might have been carried upstream. 
The surrounding banks indicated 
that the water often backed up and 
formed a lake when the shifting ice 
blocked the tunnel. When the pres- 
sure was great enough the water 
would force its way through the 
blockade’ and drain off the lake. 
Such instances were frequent in 
Alaska. 

Convinced after two weeks of the 
hardest work that he was operating 
in the wrong place, Bart shifted the 


sluice boxes upstream. “I need a 
pardner,” he growled. . “In fact, I 
could use a gang of men. If this 
proves to be a short season, fall rains 
will come before I’m through.” 
Kusko’s growls awakened him sev- 
eral nights later. The big malemute 
was sniffing at something obviously 
downstream. Bart strapped his six- 
gun around his waist and reached for 
his .30-30 rifle. It might be a bear, 
oraman. The gentle breeze coming 


- down the valley changed slightly and 


Kusko suddenly sniffed to the right, 
then to the left. 

“So that’s it, boy,” Bart whis- 
pered. “There’s something on three 
sides of us, eh? Well, bears don’t 
work that way. It’s a posse, or 
maybe a bunch of Judge Lynch’s 
boys out for a night’s hanging.” 

Bart, six-gun in hand, forced an 
opening through the rear of the 
brush shack and slowly crawled into 
the nearest brush. The murmur of 
the creek silenced the sounds of his 
movements, and the brush was damp 
and didn’t snap, but bent grudgingly 
under pressure. 

Kusko held his pines: in the brush 
shack, growling. Bart saw a head 
lift up ten feet ahead of him. “Is 
that you, Pete?” a voice whispered. 

“Yes,” Bart whispered back. 

“Ts the coyote in that camp?” the 
other inquired. 

“Yes,” Bart whispered, “he’s dead 
to the world. Where’re the other 
boys?” 

“Closin’ in,’’ the man answered. 
“We'll hang him at sunrise.” 

“Come here,” Bart whispered, “so 
we can grab him if he comes out the 
back way. Two are better’n one.” 

“Yeah, when a man’s as big as he 
is. And desperate,” the other added 
hoarsely. He crawled slowly towards 
Bart. 
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TRANGELY enough Bart 
S wanted to laugh. He could 

picture the other’s astonish- 
ment when he discovered his mis- 
take. The man came toward him, 
gun in hand. First he shoved the 
gun forth, keeping the muzzle up, 
then he would crawl up and thrust 
the gun ahead of him again. 

As the gun came within Bart’s 
reach, he grabbed it and whispered. 
“Not a word, or [Il kill you.” 

“Bart Morgan!” the other gasped. 

“What is this, a posse?” Bart 
queried. “Get your voice down. If 
things start to happen you'll be the 
first to knock at the pearly gates.” 

“Yeah, we're a posse. And you’d 
better let yourself be arrested,” the 
other stated. 

“You're lying,” Bart said evenly. 
“You came here to lynch me.” The 
other’s agitation proved that Bart 
had called the turn. “Now how’d 
you find out I was up here?” 

“Blow-hard Adams saw you and 
the dog goin’ upriver in your boat,” 
the man explained. “He reported it, 
but nobody would believe him. You 
were supposed to have drowned. 
Then we heard old Steve’s dog had 
disappeared. That kinda proved 
what Blow-hard had reported.” 

“What'd people say about that?” 
Bart asked. “Come on, out with it,” 
he insisted as the other hesitated. 

“They said it would be just like 
Bart Morgan to steal a blind man’s 
eyes so he could rob a blind man of 
his gold,” the other said. 

“T needed eyes, needed them 
badly,” Bart whispered. “So you 
boys decided to beat the marshal up 
here and hang me, eh? Come on, 
out with it! Isn’t that the truth?” 

“Yeah,” the other admitted. 

“Fine,” Bart grimly observed. 
“Well, you’re an answer to a 
prayer.” He nudged the man with 
his gun. “How many in the party?” 


“Six, countin’ me,” the other ad- 
mitted. “At first we figgered you'd 
give us the slip. Then we saw where 
you'd cut steps over the glacier.” 

“Call the others in a low voice,” 
Bart ordered. “Tell them the bird 
has flown.’ The man _ hesitated. 
“Tell ’em, or I'll let you have a .44 
slug between the ribs. You think 
I'll stop at nothing, in the spot I’m 
in. Maybe you’re right.” 

The man stood up and Bart could 
see he was sweating in spite of the 
cold air. The fellow whistled, and 
immediately there was a response 
from a near by thicket. “Morgan’s 
gone,” the man said. “We'd better 
talk things over.” 

Bart slung the .30-30 over his 
shoulder, picked up the other’s six- 
gun and whispered, “What’s your 
name?” 

“Joe Grandy.” 

“Listen, Joe, my gun and yours 
will be pointing at the middle of your 
back. If you want to live, you'll 


gather the others around you with- 
- out arousing their suspicions.” Bart 


squirmed deeper into his thicket and 
crouched behind a mossy boulder. 
He was in darkness, but the figures 
of the others would be clearly out- 
lined against the faint twilight creep- 
ing across the night sky. 

“T snuk down to the camp,” Joe 
informed the others, “but he wasn’t 


there.” 


“He’s right, boys—I wasn’t 
there,” Bart said suddenly. “I’m 
here. And I’ve got you covered with 
a double-barreled sawed-off shotgun 
loaded with buckshot. Any I don’t 
get with two shots I'll bring down 
with a six-gun. I don’t intend to be 
lynched. Is that clear?” 

A murmur of amazement passed 
through the group. Accusing eyes 
were leveled at Joe, who squirmed 
uneasily. 
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“Tt’s clear, Morgan,” answered one 
of them, obviously the leader. 

“You do the talkin’, Pete,” 
another added. 

“No, Pete isn’t doing any talking,” 
Bart cut in sharply. “The man hold- 
img the guns does the talking. Joe, 
disarm them. You others keep your 
hands in the air.” 

Joe gathered an assortment of six- 
guns and rifles. “I hope you didn’t 
miss any, Joe,” Bart blandly sug- 
gested, “‘because if you did I'll have 
to take it out of your hide.” 

“T didn’t miss any,” Joe assured 


From Kusko’s actions, 
Bart knew that strangers 
were near. 


o¢ 


him. “How about that dog? I don’t 
like the way he’s lookin’ at me.” 

Kusko was eager to tear into the 
lot, and only Bart’s iron discipline 
restrained the impulse. “He won't 
trouble you unless I give the word,” 
Bart said. Things quieted down un- 
til daybreak. Then the grumbling 
became general when they saw that 
Bart had managed everything with 
a pair of six-guns. 

“Just a white lie,’ Bart drawled. 
“There’s something about buckshot 


yr that makes a man pause and think.” 


“What’re you goin’ to do with 
us?” Pete demanded. 

“You'll be both surprised and 
pained when you hear,” Bart an- 
swered. He lined them up and 
marched them back to their packs. 
He had Joe search the packs for 
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cached guns and ammunition, then 
ordered them to carry everything to 
the brush camp. “Now one of you 
can cook breakfast for seven hungry 
men,” he ordered. 


ATER they ate in silence. Joe 

served Bart and then carried 

the collection of weapons to 

the ledge. Sleeping bags and _ all 

food was packed up there and cached 
under Bart’s watchful eyes. 

“We might as well be frank about 
this,” Bart said. “I know you'll get 
the jump on me if you can, and then 
there’ll be a lynching. If the mar- 
shal shows up, then I'll have to fin- 
ish a long sentence, plus additional 
time for breaking prison. Now, if 
you came here with the intention of 
bumping me off I see no reason why 
T shouldn’t make short work of you 
if my life is in danger. Fair enough, 
isn’t it?” 

No one answered this grim logic. 
“QO. K.,” Bart continued. “I'll start 
shooting the first time I’m scared. 
And I scare easily. You’re all min- 
ers. Roll up your sleeves and start 
shoveling dirt into those sluice 
boxes.” 

“So that’s it?” Pete sneered. “A 
quick clean-up on old Steve’s gold. 
It’s just what I told the boys you 
was up to.” 

“Bear down hard on that shovel, 
Pete,” Bart ordered, “and keep your 
thoughts to yourself.” 

Bart made himself comfortable on 
a convenient mound of dirt, rolled a 
cigarette, and watched the others 
shovel. From time to time he would 
indulge in target practice on near by 
objects, just to remind them his 
shooting hand was in trim. 

Noon approached and he called 
‘Joe. “Come on up to the ledge,” he 
said, “and I'll issue provisions for 
the next two meals. The rest of you 
keep at work. If you move two feet 


from that sluice box I'll let you have 
ie 

He kept Joe covered while they 
were on the ledge. As the nervous 
member of Judge Lynch’s court 
started back, one of the others 
shifted along the sluice box and be- 
gan edging towards a clump of 
brush. It was a long shot, but Bart 
lifted his gun and fired. The man 
fell to the ground, howling. 

“You bloody murderer!” 
panted between his teeth. 

“What about you, you rat, bring- 
ing up a bunch to hang me?” Bart 
countered. “Hey you,” he yelled at 
the writhing man. “You aren’t hurt. 
I shot you with a soap bullet I made 
this morning. You're just stung. 
But the next time it’ll be lead. Just 
remember.” 

He kept the men working until 
they were too exhausted to eat 
much, then collected their boots and 
climbed to the ledge. 

“You” re to bed down out there in 
the open,” he ordered, “and any man 
who is caught leaving his bed will be 
shot. I’m taking Kusko with me, 
and he'll probably sound off if there’s 
any movement. You might scatter 
while I’m asleep. But you won’t get 
far without weapons, boots or grub. 
Then again, I might not be asleep, 
and that would be very unfortunate. 
It’s up to you.” 

Each night after the others had 
turned in, Bart slipped along the 
ledge and screened by brush made 
his way to a point a quarter mile be- 
low camp. He crossed the creek, 
climbed the glacier and looked into 
the lower country for signs of a 
campfire. The fifth night he de- 
tected a glow a good day’s travel 
from the glacier.. 

“That,” he mused, “will be the 
marshal, heading this way to cut 
down the body and give the remains 
a decent burial.” 


Pete 
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CHAPTER IV 
CLEAN-UP 


ART MORGAN returned to 
his ledge, put in three hours’ 
sleep, then ordered the camp 
to work. Snarling, complaining, yet 
not daring to resist, they pulled on 
the boots he tossed at their feet and 
squared off for the day’s work. As 
usual he ate breakfast apart. He 
gave them time for a smoke, then 
turned water into the sluice boxes. 
“Are you goin’ to make us shovel 
all the gravel on the creek into the 
boxes?” Pete demanded at noon. 
“You can’t take this gold out of the 
country without bein’ seen. You 
can’t sell it, either, because every- 
body knows you escaped.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Bart re- 
torted. “One way is to murder you 
buzzards, take your grub, cache the 
gold, and hide out for a year or two. 
Then I could dig up the gold and 
drift into British Columbia. I could 
claim I’d found the gold on one of 
their creeks. Say, that isn’t a bad 
idea! Dig your holes a little deeper 
and wider from now on. I might 
want to use ’em as graves.” 

“T warn you, Morgan,” Pete bel- 
lowed, “you can crowd us only about 
so far, then the lid will blew off.” 

Bart worked them hard that day 
so they would sleep soundly that 
night. About ten o’clock he left the 
ledge and headed for the glacier. He 
crossed, climbed slowly down the icy 
steps and approached two tents. He 
cut the ropes on each and watched 
them collapse. 

“Say, what’s going on here?” a 
girl’s startled voice complained. 
“My tent’s fallen in on me! Hank 
Granger, I don’t think this is a bit 
funny.” 

“Alice Trent!” Bart softly ex- 
claimed. “And Hank Granger!” He 
wished he could forget his love of 


Alice, but he hadn’t been able to. 
In fact, it had seemed to grow 
stronger with the passing months, al- 
though he had long since given up 
hope of finding happiness with the 
girl. The barrier between them was 
too high. And now her presence here 
with Granger filled him with fury. 

“Hank Granger, who always tried 
to undermine me,” he grumbled. He 
kept a sharp watch on the two tents. 

Hank Granger emerged, and be- 
hind him came a United States mar- 
shal. They had decided a sudden 
gust of wind had blown down the 
tents. As there was some concern 
over Alice, the two had emerged un- 
armed. 

“Stick up your hands, Granger,” 
Bart ordered. “And you, marshal, 
lift up the top of that tent and give 
Alice a chance to get out.” 

“Bart Morgan!” the marshal ex- 
claimed. “Listen, son, give up what- 
ever is on your mind and surrender. 
You'll only make your situation 
worse.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Bart cut in 
sharply. “With the country spoil- 
ing for a chance to hang me, I can’t 
make my situation worse. I might 
do something that would bother my 
conscience, but no trouble can come 
from without.” 

“Can you hold the tent up until 
I finish dressing?” the girl asked. 
“Tm almost dressed.” 

“Take all the time you want,” 
Bart said. “We'll not do much but 
visit until nearly daylight.” 


E kicked fuel on the fire and 
watched the glacier turn 
pink where it reflected the 

firelight. He didn’t want to look at 
Alice when she emerged. It would 
hurt too much, but there was no way 
of avoiding it. 

She crawled from her small tent 
and bounced to her feet. Her eyes 
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were filled with an odd light and 
there was pain in her face as she said, 
“Hello, Bart!” 

“Sit down,” he ordered, “while I 
search the two men. One or the 
other might have a gun cached. I 
won’t start shooting unless [’m 
forced into it. I knew the marshal 
was coming, and that’s why I’m here 
—so there wouldn’t be a gun battle. 
What delayed you, Mr. Marshal? 
Did you want to give the necktie 
party time to string me up?” 

The marshal flushed. “I wasn’t 
in town when Blow-hard Adams 
brought word you were in the coun- 
try. As soon as I heard, I started. 
Miss Trent and Granger arrived the 
day I was leaving and we came to- 
gether. What happened to Pete and 
the others?” 

“They came to hang me,” Bart an- 
swered, “but you don’t suppose I'd 
let them, do you?” 

“You killed them?” the marshal 
gasped. “All of them?” 

“What would you have done?” 
Bart countered. 

He saw the horror on Alice’s face 
and turned. “I’m going to ask a 
question and I want an honest an- 
swer. When your father formed a 
pardnership with me and brought me 
here, he had the idea in his head of 
bumping me off, didn’t he?” 

Her face was taut, and he saw it 
grow gray in the firelight. “Yes,” 
she managed to say, “he admitted 
it. You see, he raised me from a 
baby. He lived a sad, lonely life and 
I was all he had. He hated every 
man he thought might marry and 
take me from him. Since his blind- 
ness Hank has been very kind and 
dad has grown to trust him.” 

“And Hank Granger would knife 
his own mother in the back,” Bart 
said bitterly. “He’s tried to knife 
me again and again.” He turned 
savagely on Granger. “How do you 


like the truth tossed into your face?” 
he demanded. 

“Tf it wasn’t for that gun—” 
Granger retorted hotly. 

“You’ve seen me a hundred times 
without a gun and never did any- 
thing about it,” Bart retorted. “You 
preferred to wait until my back was 
turned and get in your dirty work 
some other way.” 

“What’re you going to do with 
us?” the marshal demanded. 

“I'm not going to kill you unless 
you ask for it,” Bart answered, “but 
you might think this over. I was 
convicted on circumstantial evi- 
dence. I escaped lynching a half 
dozen times—more times than I care 
to think about. Fellow prisoners 
tried to murder me. And of the 
bunch that escaped I alone survived. 
There must be something on my 
side. And I’m banking on that 
something to see me through.” 

He lapsed into silence and the oth- 
ers sat around, watching him nar- 
rowly, wondering if his hardships 
and troubles had driven him insane. 
Several times the marshal and Gran- 
ger exchanged glances, but neither 
would risk a break with a gun cover- 
ing them. 

When there was a promise of twi- 
light, Bart ordered them to walk 
ahead of him. “Climb the glacier 
and keep in single file,” he directed. 
“Don’t get more than ten feet apart. 
Alice, you lead, with Granger next. 
The marshal will bring up the rear.” 


AY was breaking as they en- 
Dp tered the camp. “All right,” 
Bart yelled, “everybody up!” 
High on the ledge, Kusko had 
bounded to his feet, frantic with joy 
as he scented, then saw his mistress. 
“Kusko!” the girl exclaimed. 
“How we've missed you.” 
The men were jumping from their 
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sleeping bags and staring in aston- 
ishment at the newcomers. “ 

brought in some more people while 
you slept, gentlemen,” Bart crisply 
observed. “The lady can do the 
cooking, and Granger and the mar- 
shal can handle shovels.” 

“And you didn’t kill them?” the 
girl said. 

“T didn’t say that I did,” Bart re- 
torted. “I only wanted to prove how 
easy it is to jump at a haywire con- 
clusion. The conclusion that sent 
me to jail may be just as haywire.” 

“Why do you say may?” Alice 
asked. 

“Because I don’t know what hap- 
pened after your father batted me 
over the head with a rock,” Bart an- 
swered. 

“He doesn’t know, either,” the girl 
admitted. ‘He remembers the quar- 
rel vaguely, and recalls floating down 
the river, later. But he has no recol- 
lection of crossing the glacier and 
striking it rich. In fact, he didn’t be- 
lieve he had struck it until we told 
him about the gold.” 

Bart nodded. He knew it was 
quite possible for a man to forget 
everything that had happened im- 
mediately preceding a severe blow. 
Prize fighters had been knocked out 
and when they regained conscious- 
ness had no recollection of entering 
the ring, nor of the fight itself. 

“If you'll give me your word of 
honor, Alice, not to attempt to es- 
cape, nor to help the others to get 
the upper hand of me in any way, 
Til give you your freedom,” Bart 
said. “You can go and come as you 
please around camp. It will be much 
more comfortable for you.” ; 

“Thank you,” she answered, “it’s 
a promise.” 

He saw hope suddenly fill the eyes 
of Pete and Hank Granger. And 


later he heard Granger say in a low 
voice, “Promises. to his breed don’t 
count, Alice. Smuggle Pete a gun 
and we'll be out of this.” 

He slept that night with Kusko 
on guard. Nothing happened, how- 
ever, and he awakened in the morn- 
ing to the odor of frying bacon and 
boiling coffee. “I’m funny,” he told 
the girl when breakfast was ready, 
“but I eat my meals alone. I’m kind 
of snooty, I guess. Also it prevents 
Pete and those others from ganging 
up on me.” 

It was like old times eating Alice’s 
cooking again, and the memory of a 
happier day became a gnawing pain. 
They moved the sluice boxes again 
that afternoon and Bart indicated 
the lard bucket and its growing pile 
of nuggets. “Yours, Alice,” he said 
briefly. ‘Maybe there’s enough gold 
there to pay for an operation on your 
father’s eyes. They can do wonders 
these days if one has money 
enough.” 

“T was told there was a chance,” 
Alice replied. 

“Conscience bothering you a little, 
eh Morgan?” Granger sneered. “I 
didn’t think you had one.” 

“T haven't,” Bart answered. 

Two days later Bart sat on a hum- 
mock watching the resentful men 
shovel dirt into the sluice boxes. He 
saw something heavy fall from a 
shovel—something coated’ with 
gravel that turned over as the wa- 
ter caught it, and disappeared. 
“Hold everything!” he yelled. “Joe! 
Shut off the water! I’m going to 
make a clean-up.” 

“You crazy?” the marshal 
snapped. “You just made a clean-up 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, I know, but this is a private 
clean-up,” Bart answered. “You 
men can move over to that little 
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knoll and have a smoke while the 
water runs off. I’ll call you if I need 
you.” 


E watched the sluice boxes 
H drain, saw the stone slowly 
appear, and finally traces of 
nuggets. He moved along toward 
the lower end, tossing stones to the 
pile of tailings. Suddenly he 
reached down and drew out a rusted 
object almost submerged in the sand. 
“Come here, Alice,” he ordered in an 
odd voice, “and you too, marshal. 
The others stay where you are.” 

He handed the object to the girl. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

“It looks like dad’s old .44. It is! 
I can tell by the two notches in the 
butt,” Alice answered. 

“The .44 I shot him with,” Bart 
suggested, “the one that’s been miss- 
ing all this time. It~ should tell 
whether I fired the shot or not. I— 
I might have, though I don’t think 
I did. Ive never really felt I’'d do 
such a thing, even out of my head. 
But I was the only other man in the 
country at the time. Look it over, 
marshal.” 

The marshal removed an outer 
coating of muck and sand, then 
turned the weapon slowly over. 
“Hello!” he said in a surprised voice. 
“Look at the hammer. It has been 
driven so deeply into the firing pin 
that it cracked. And the firing pin, 
in turn, was driven so deeply into 
the cap that it stuck. Ordinary fir- 
ing wouldn’t have done that.” 

He gingerly removed the rust from 
the hammer. “Look,” he added, “it 
was hit a devil of a blow, probably 
by a rock. How did old Steve wear 
his gun, Alice?” 

“In a shoulder holster on his left 
side,” the girl answered. “And the 
head wound was on the left side,” 
Bart said. “And this is the way it 
happened. He was bending over 


looking into a gold pan, or. possibly 
a hole. The gun fell, and the ham- 
mer struck a rock. Maybe he saw 
it falling and tried to dodge, a split 
second too late. Maybe he saw 
nothing at all.” His eyes roved from 
face to face and their was a trace of 
contempt in his glance. “I’ve made 
my clean-up and I’m through.” 

“You're going out with us, of 
course, Bart,” Alice said. 

“Going out?” he jeered. “Not 
me! ‘Too many people will forget me 
and try and save their own faces. 
I’m not going to stick my head into 
a trap. But I’ve learned what hap- 
pened. I know in my own mind 
now, and [ won't be tortured with 
doubts again. And I’m just selfish 
enough, for once, to say that that is 
all that counts. The rest can all go 
to the devil,” he concluded bitterly. 
“Pack up your gold and your equip- 
ment and clear out, Alice.” 

“You're hard and cruel, Bart,” the 
girl said ina choking voice. 

“You ean’t be soft and survive 
when there is a wolf pack at your 
heels,” he retorted. ‘And listen, 
Pete and you fellows over there, 
don’t forget to take your rope along 
—you might want to lynch some 
poor devil in a month or so. Take 
everything but the grub—I’m keep- 
ing that.” 

He returned to the ledge and sat 
down beside the chained Kusko. 
“And I’m keeping you, too, boy,” he 
said. “I’ve got to have company of 
some kind.” He tossed their weap- 
ons down to them, retaining the am- 
munition. And he watched with 
growing bitterness as they lined up 
and began the march down the creek 
bank to the glacier. The last to 
leave was Alice Trent, with Hank 
Granger at her side. And it seemed 
to Bart that the girl’s legs were like 
lead as she walked. 
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CHAPTER V 
A FAR CALL 


NO block the possibility of the 
marshal’s returning and ar- 
resting him for the prison 

break, Bart had limited their food 
supply. They must of necessity pro- 
ceed to the nearest trading post for 
food, and the swift current would 
discourage an attempt to return. 
Bart slept twenty-four hours, awak- 
ened, ate, then slept some more. 
Slowly his body shook off the strain 
of recent weeks. 

He cached the grub beyond the 
reach of bears, and trudging to the 
headwaters of the creek crossed 4 
divide and looked down on new 
country. “A new valley and a new 
start,” he mused. “But it isn’t as 
easy as that. You can leave old 
country behind, but not memories 
—memories of taking Alice into your 
arms, memories of the love in her 
eyes, yes, and memories of her in 
Hank Granger’s arms. That hurt 
more than anything else.” 

He followed a stream down the 
new valley and stopped at a likely 
bar and did a little panning. He got 
color. But then, you got color on 
nearly all Alaskan streams. On the 
next pan he found a nugget worth 
fifty cents. He moved on. The 
values appeared uniform and that 
was a good sign. 

Bart Morgan went back and re- 
layed the grub and outfit to the new 
creek. He built a log cabin on a 
bench beyond the reach of flood wa- 
ter and constructed a meat cache on 
stilts. He constructed two. bunks 
and brought in logs that could be 
whipsawed into lumber for shelves 
and doors. “What am I doing all 
this for?” he asked himself. “I’m a 
fool, and yet I keep at it. The trou- 
ble is, I’ve been reading stories with 
happy endings. Eh, Kusko?” 


The dog wagged his tail. “The 
truth is, Kusko, I’m trying to make 
myself comfortable before snow flies. 
Tll know I’m snug, with plenty of 
grub, and won’t have to see or hear 
any blasted human being. I’m go- 
ing to forget the world and be for- 
gotten by it.” 

He shot several mountain sheep, 
scraped their hides thin and nailed 
the skins over the window openings. 
The skins admitted some light and 
saved candles. He killed two bears, 
scraped the skins and nailed them to 
the bunk frames. When they dried 
they were tighter than drum heads, 
yet were comfortable when he spread 
his sleeping bag on them. When the 
temperature dropped below freezing 
and stayed there, Bart killed a cou- 
ple of yearling moose and numerous 
sheep and hung them in the meat 
cache. 

Before the creek froze, he caught 
several hundred trout and cached 
them for future.use. He cut a pile 
of wood as high as the cabin and 
killed another bear, using its hide as 
a roof for the woodshed. 


N Y HEN the first storm came 
Bart and Kusko holed up 
and permitted the stout 
cabin to defy the elements. Once 
he opened the door and yelled, “Look 
at that snow pile up. No marshal 
or visitor can reach us now. And 
say, there'll be plenty of water for 
the sluice boxes next spring.” 

With a candle in a tin can, which 
served as a reflector, he put in the 
long hours building furniture. Then 
suddenly it was calm. He cleared 
away the snow to the woodshed and 
filled the cabin again. He brought 
out a moose steak and placed it to 
broil over the sheet iron stove, then, 
responding to a whim, he shaved off 
his heavy black beard. Bart stud- 
ied his face in a small mirror. The 
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marks of physical suffering were 
gone. His young body had shaken 
off the effects of his escape, the gruel- 
ing trip up the river, and the driving 
hours at the sluice box. 

But there were other marks visi- 
ble to his critical eyes. “Wonder 
how long it takes a man to forget 
a girl?” he mused. “Can a man ever 
forget a girl like Alice? I suppose 
she and Hank are married and 
honeymooning on that gold. Half 
of it was mine if we remembered the 
pardnership between old Steve and 
me. All was mine if you remember 
the ground was never legally located. 
But I didn’t want any of it. I guess 
all I wanted in the world was a 
chance to be happy with the girl I 
loved.” 

He put on his parka that night 
and stepped outside the cabin. The 
aurora borealis was tossing gayly 
colored ribbons into the sky. He 
had come out of the cabin because 
imagining her there, as they had 
planned long ago, was torture. But 
this was worse. His words, spoken 
as they sat together on the ivy-cov- 
ered porch, came back to him: 
“We'll build a cabin before snow 
flies, and lay up plenty of fuel and 
fresh meat. I'll build furniture dur- 
ing the long winter nights . . . ” 

“And Ill catch up on my mend- 
ing,” she had said. “And dad will 
let us have Kusko, because Kusko’s 
always happier up North than he is 
here in Seattle.” 

“And sometimes we'll stand in 
front of our cabin and watch the 
northern lights,” he had said, “and 
it'll be pretty swell knowing it is 
just the two of us against the world. 
But as long as the two of us are 
shoulder to shoulder, we’re equal to 
the world.” 

Bart could almost hear his voice, 
and it was no trick at all to hear Al- 
ice’s, low, and confident. “Blast old 


Steve!” he suddenly shouted. He 
went inside and closed the door. 
“Kusko,” he said wretchedly, “I’ve 
wondered why I built this place here. 
Now I know. I was building an- 
other prison for myself. Only this 
time there’s no channel to swim.” 

Each day he crossed off a day on 
the small calendar hanging on the 
wall. Sometimes the snow piled into 
the valley, then there were days 
when the sun lifted briefly above the 
southern mountains and turned snow 
crystals into countless diamonds. 
He snowshoed about, breaking trail 
for Kusko, in order that both might 
have exercise. 

The big storm came without warn- 
ing. It rocked the cabin with its 
blast, and threatened to tear off the 
roof. It aroused primitive emotions 
in Kusko, and there were times when 
he howled dismally. Bart began 
making a dresser. There was noth- 
ing else to do. Time didn’t matter. 
Sometimes he slept daytimes and 
worked nights. But he slept, and 
he ate three times a day. 


HE third night of the storm 

Kusko’s actions changed. He 

grew alert and often went to 
the door. “Wolves, eh? They’ll be 
drifting through,” Bart observed. 

An _ hour passed and _ suddenly 
Kusko fairly hurled himself at the 
door. “Hey, what’s got into you?” 
Bart growled. “Go out there and 
the pack will tear you apart. You 
might lick one wolf with a lot of 
luck, but not two.” 

Kusko suddenly howled. It was 
different. It wasn’t the wolf howl 
answering wolf howl. The dog was 
responding to some tremendous emo- 
tion deep within him. Bart chained 
the dog, then opened the door. 
Flakes rushed in, settled and melted. 
Kusko howled again, and there was 
an answer. 
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“Dog all right!’ Bart said. “Some- 
body mushing through the valley 
and they missed the cabin. I’m glad. 
Let ’em go on. I’m sick of men, 
even if I don’t know what to do with 
myself. Let.’em goon . 

Kusko howled. And through the 
storm there came, clear and ‘sharp, 
the crack of a six-gun. “The devil 
with ’em,” Bart muttered. 

The sound came again, fainter. 
The team was dropping into the 
wild, unexplored country below. 
“They might die,” Bart mused. “Or 
they might find their way out to a 
trading post. But .. . they might 
die.” 

He fired his rifle, and as the echo 
died the crack of the six-gun came 
again. Bart pulled on his parka and 
mittens. He headed for the sound 
and Kusko, on the chain, floundered 
through the heavy drifts. The dog’s 
howls were answered by a weak 
chorus. 
swirling flakes gave way Bart saw 
an exhausted team, tails dragging. 
Snow covered the dogs’ backs, and 
plumes of white moisture burst from 
their lungs. 

A driver saw him, started to speak, 
then collapsed. Bart had seen that 
parka before, with its ermine trim. 
“Alice!” he cried hoarsely. “Alice!” 
He pushed back the wolverine fur 
facing and looked into the girl’s gray 
face. Then, tenderly, he placed her 
on the sled, hooked Kusko’s chain 
to the harness and smashed a trail, 
following his own rapidly drifting 
footprints back. He had to drag 
sled and team the last hundred 
yards. He tied the dogs in the shel- 
ter of the cabin and carried the girl 
inside. 

There he removed the girl’s parka 
and placed her on the bunk. He ex- 
amined her for signs of frost bite and 
found none. When she opened her 
eyes he was waiting with a cup of 


Kusko turned and as the’ 


hot tea. “Drink this and don’t talk, 2 


he ordered. 
“Tt was far,’ she murmured 
weakly, “so far!” 


She slept for perhaps a half hour, 
then awakened with a startled cry. 
“Take me into your arms, Bart,” 
she whispered, “and hold me tightly. 
Even if you don’t want to. Tm im- 
agining things again, thinking maybe 
I’m freezing and this is a terrible 
dream. Hold me, Bart ... that’s 
ie: ee akight. 

“As if I didn’t want to,” he said 
brokenly. She slept the sleep of ut- 
ter exhaustion for nearly two hours, 
awakening suddenly, with terror in 
her eyes, then relaxing with a faint 
smile as she felt the strength of his 
arms. 


she awakened again, 

rubbed her eyes and sat up. “So 

it isn’t a dream,” she said slowly. 
“It can’t be, because I’m hungry.” 

“Why did you try to find me?” he 
asked. “You might have frozen to 
death.” 

“Don’t you remember, Bart,” she 
answered, “we once said together we 
could stand against the world, but 
couldn’t alone? Well, I was stand- 
ing alone, and—falling.” 

“So was I?” he admitted. “But 
you had things to occupy your mind. 
Your dad . . . Hank Granger.” 

“T never cared for Hank,” she said 
quickly. “He was good to us and 
asked me to marry him.” 

“T had to see you the night I es- 
caped from prison,” Bart said, “and 
when I looked through the window 
you were in Hank’s arms.” 

“IT had just heard you~ had 
drowned in attempting to escape,” 
the girl explained, “and Hank was 
trying to comfort me. Later dad 
said you were probably headed for 
the creek, and if you had Kusko you 


T was after midnight when, 
rested, 
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would find it. He asked me to look 
after his interests and insisted that 
Hank go along. Well, you know 
the rest.” 

“How is your dad?” 

“T took him East and the opera- 
tion was a success,” the girl replied. 
“He can see again. He said he had 
time to do a lot of thinking when 
he was blind. He realized he was 
selfish to try and keep me from mar- 
rying—that he was cheating me of 
my life. He said until you shot him, 
you were fine. You had patience, 
the patience needed on the frontier. 
Of course I knew that.” 

“And he still thinks I shot him?” 

“Not after we showed him the 
A4,” the girl answered. “I arranged 
for a new trial. The commissioner 
will go through the motions of a 
hearing, and discharge you to clear 
the record. He was all for sending 
the marshal out to pick you up and 
bring you in but I knew what that 
would mean. I insisted you had suf- 
fered enough and the law should go 
to you and take justice with it.” 

Bart stoked the fire. “Then 
what?” 

“You hadn’t been reported out of 
the valley so I knew you must have 
gone on over the ridge to new coun- 
try to forget,” Alice continued. 
“Well, two dog teams, the commis- 
sioner and two men accompanied 
me. When I got over the summit I 
thought I smelled wood smoke. TI 
was some distance ahead and didn’t 
want to turn back. I was sure I 
could find you, but the drifts were 
deeper than I dreamed drifts could 
be and—well, I played out.” 

“You played out when you saw 


help at hand, not before,” he said. 
“Man alive, it scares me when [ 
think how close I came to letting 
you go on.” ” 

She looked around the cabin. “I 
love it, Bart,” she whispered, “you 
built it exactly as we planned.” 

“Yeah, exactly as we planned,” he 
said. “I guess while I was working 
like the devil, believing I had to put 
you out of my heart fer all time, you 
were so much in my mind [I just 
naturally carried out our plans. And 
everything is here, just. as we 
planned—the wood pile, the well- 
stocked food cache, Kusko, the roar- 
ing storm and the northern lights. 
And you are staying and next spring 


-we'll start digging our fortune out of 


the ground.” 

“We'll have to mush out for the 
wedding, and to record your 
ground,” she said, “but it will be 
fun.” 

“Mush out?” he said gently. “Tf 
the commissioner can hold a hearing 
and free me on an attempted mur- 
der charge, then, by golly, he can 
accept my location records to the 
ground and marry us right here, algo. 
And—holy smoke!” 

Bart broke off suddenly and began 
to dress for the trail. “I just hap- 
pened to think, Alice, if the commis- 
sioner and the others try to locate 
you they may go right past the cabin 
and it'll be months before I can be 
found not guilty or married. Make 
yourself comfortable.” 

He dashed out of the door, but 
came running back again. “Might 
as well get used to kissing you when 
T leave, now instead of later. . . . 
Come on Kuske—mush!” 
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HOSS VENGEANCE 


ESITA” GUS, the meanest cuss 
Which ever forked a hoss, 
Got called one day by “Baldy” Gay, 
Our roundup ridin’ bess, 
Because he smiled and ragged and riled 
A kid called “Greenie” Ross. 


N OW, this kid Ross he rode a hoss 
You couldn’t call no beaut, 

A droopy nag which seemed to sag 
From mournfulness acute. 

So Gus he jeered the beast and queered 
Himself plumb absolute. 


HE kid and me and Gus—all three 
Tegether—was decreed 
To ride night herd, a job preferred 
By ’pokes of honest breed. 
But Gus was sore about the chore 
And cussed beyond all need. 


AAL, ’twas a night amazin’ bright 
With moon and stars aglow. 
The herd was deep in peaceful sleep, 
The hours was draggin’ slow, 
When from the swale rose up a wail 
Of wild despair and woe! 


HEN come a real blood-curdlin’ squeal 
No human voice could sound, 
And then come Gus, the ornery cuss, 
A-leapin’ o’er the ground 
‘Pursued by two cayuses who 
Both squealed with rage profound! 


NE was the hoss of Greenie Ross, 
A-snortin’ shrill and high, 
And Gus’s own ill-tempered roan, 
With murder in his eye! 
And Gus—too blowed to yell—he knowed 
That deom was drawin’ nigh! 


UT me—I staved doom off, and saved 
Him from his wild despair. 
(With yips and hoots I charged the brutes 

And run ’em out of there!) 
But since that fuss, of ornery Gus 
We ain’t seen hide nor hair! 
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PART 
FOUR 


The Story So Far: 


OM CHANEY, a fugitive from 

justice, takes a job at the Flying W 

Ranch of Bett Waldron. There Tom 
meets Windy Joe Ball, also wanted by the 
law, and Tom saves Joe, an old man, from 
a cruel beating by a hot-headed cow- 
puncher, 


Deputy Sheriff Bat Harrigan is suspicious 
of Tom, whose real name is Ray Calhoun, 
Calhoun is wanted in connection with a 
Cattle Hollow bank robbery—a crime in 
which he was not actually a participant. 
Tom, a former veterinary, meets Doctor 
Bill Somerset, Hillboro veterinary, who is 
in love with Bett. Tom also is attracted 
to Bett. Somerset has plans for an ex- 
perimental laboratory for veterinary work 
in the section, but hasn’t money to start 
it. Tom is interested and would like to 
help Somerset, if he could make the neces- 
sary money. 

His suspicions confirmed, Harrigan ar- 
rests Tom, but with the aid of Windy Joe, 
Tom escapes and goes to his brother, 
Andrew, a Santa Fé cattle buyer. Andrew 


Fugitive From 


agrees to sign a contract offering to buy 
two thousand head of cattle which Tom 
promises to deliver to him. Tom has a 
friend, Hollister, in Nesbit, Arizona, and 
believes Hollister will back him. His plan 
is to buy cattle in Nesbit at a dollar per 
head less than the usual price, driving 
them to market himself and thus saving 
the rancher that expense and trouble. 

He makes a deal with Steve Newberry 
to buy two thousand of the latter’s two- 
year-olds. Newberry, however, is in a 
crooked deal with Rickerman, his cousin, 
owner of the ranch adjoining Newberry’s. 
Tom cannot get the cattle out easily ex- 
cept by crossing Rickerman’s land, but 
Newberry had obtained a signed agreement, 
ostensibly from Rickerman, permitting the 
crossing to be made. 

It develops, however, that the agreement 
had been signed by Rickerman’s son, a 
minor who had no right to act for his 
father. Rickerman threatens Tom Chaney 
—now known as John Deeming—with the 
law if he attempts to drive the cattle across 
Rickerman range. And Newberry refuses 
“Deeming” grass rights on Newberry range 
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Cattle Hollow 


for any longer than one night. Rickerman 
demands a dollar a head on the cattle for 
the right to make the drive over his range 
and Hollister and Deeming are in a 
quandary. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DEEMING GOES TO TOWN 


Y sundown the situation 
hadn’t changed. The two 
thousand head of cattle 
still milled on the Double 
Stirrup side of the creek. 

True, Newberry had gone home 
with his men, and Rickerman had 
departed, too, taking most of his 
waddies along. Four of them, how- 
ever, still remained on the opposite 
bank, smoking under trees. Their 
horses were staked in grass. Obvi- 
ously it was their job to see that 
no Double Stirrup cattle came 
across the water. 
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By Stuart 
Hardy 


John Deeming, Hollister, and 
Windy Joe had ridden up into the 
near-by badlands for a survey of 
what they might hope to find if they 
ventured that route. When they 
returned, just before sunset, Deem- 
ing looked more harassed than ever. 

“Tough country for cows up yon- 
der,” he muttered. “Can’t hope to 
go many miles without losing a few 
heads, and we sure can’t afford 
that.” He looked back at the hills. 
“And if we ever had a stampede up 
yonder it would sure cost us 
plenty!” 

Suddenly Windy Joe Ball seized 
his arm. The scrawny little man 
had been silent for more than an 
hour. But now he flung out, just 
loud enough for their own group to 
hear: 

“Look—I got a hunch. Once it 
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gets dark, why can’t we ride down 
the creek a bit, ford it, and come 
back quiet to poke six-guns into 
those four hombres on the other 
shore? Why can’t we hamstring 
’em, gag ’em, and then drive our 
cows over the water?” 

One of Hollister’s men demanded, 
“Where’ll that get us?” 

“Long as these four buzzards 
can’t ride to tell Rickerman what’s 
happenin’, we could get our stock 
across his range before he woke up 
to what’s going on!” 

“Not much hope,” Hollister as- 
sured him. “You'd have to drive 
four-five miles before you could get 
off Rickerman’s land. By that time 
one of his nighthawking cow-punch- 
ers would be certain to spot you. 
Two thousand cattle are somethin’ 
to look at, even at night. Then 
Rickerman and the rest of his crowd 
would come shooting. And they’d 
be i in the right. We'd be trespass- 
ing.” 

“Listen,” Windy Joe Ball re- 
torted, “we tote six-guns too, don’t 


Deeming spoke quietly. 
“IT wouldn’t want it that way.” 

“Why not? They tried to swindle 
us! Why shouldn’t we—” 

“This is my job. No reason we 
should sacrifice the lives of any of 
these men. They got nothing to 
gain. We'd be settin’ them up as 
targets by taking chances like that.” 
He shook his head determinedly. 
“No, nothing doing.” 

“But what other way you got?” 
groaned Windy Joe. “Thunderation! 
Chances are you wouldn’t come out 
of those badlands with half your 
herd. Then where’ll you be?” 

John Deeming considered a mo- 
ment, his stormy eyes fixed on the 
creek. Finally he glanced at Vic 
Hollister. 

“Is there a lawyer in Nesbit?” 


“Yep. Martin Cole. 
who used to be a judge.” 

“Good.” Deeming straightened 
resolutely and moved toward his 
horse. “I’m ridin’ to Nesbit.” 

“What for?” argued Windy | Joe. 
ag lawyer can’t help you out o’ this 
mess.’ 

“IT got a queer hunch maybe we 
can still enforce that contract. I 
don’t know how, exactly. Seems to 
me, though, the law don’t allow two 
thousand head o’ cattle to be sold 
under false pretenses like this. 
There ought to be some legal come- 
back. Id like to talk to this Martin 
Cole, and show him the contract. 
Maybe he can point out a loophole.” 
He turned to Hollister. “If you’re 
ridin’ back to your ranch, I'll go 
along with you far as Nesbit.” 

And so, as darkness settled over 
the range, John Deeming and Vic 
Hollister loped off across an offshoot 
of the badlands in the direction of 
Nesbit. 


INDY JOE, remaining be- 

hind with the _ others, 

frowned after them uncer- 
tainly. The cook had already come 
to join the outfit. He was starting 
a fire, getting supper ready. 

It was very quiet as darkness 
deepened. Windy Joe Ball, small 
and shriveled, squatted to frown 
into the dancing flames. They out- 
lined his little body vividly. Pres- 
ently he peered up from face to face. 
The other men were waiting for the 
cook to hand out supper. 

Suddenly Windy Joe_ Ball 
snapped, “Listen, you gents! You 
all heard what I said to Deeming, 
didn’t you? About hamstringin’ 
those buzzards on the other side and 
takin’ a chance?” 

They nodded, watching him curi- 
ously. 

“Only reason Deeming refused 


Old gent 


Fugitive from Cattle Hollow 


was he didn’t want to take a chance 
on your lives. Me, I got a hunch 
we can get five miles across Ricker- 
man’s land by midnight easy. Thege 
cows ain’t tired. They ain’t hardly 
traveled at all. We could make 
good time through the night—that 
is, if you hombres had the nerve to 
try it.” 

At the beginning no one answered. 
The men consulted one another 
mutely, eyes troubled. 

“Of course,” Windy Joe went on, 
“T ain't aimin’ to argue you into it. 
If you're fond of your hides, [ ain’t 
blamin’ you. On the other hand, 
seems to me not one o’ you would 
be willin’ to stand by and see New- 
berry and Rickerman get away 
with a swindle like this. Are you?” 

A ‘few grunts answered him. 
Windy Joe sent a speculative glance 
through the moonlight at the four 
men lounging on the opposite bank 
of the creek. They, too, had started 
acampfire. Apparently one of them 
had brought a couple of cans of 
beans, for they were eating their 
supper on the brink of the water. 
The reflection of the fire danced 
gayly in the bottom of the creek. 

“Tl bet we could do it!” Windy 
Joe whispered. 

“But if Deeming ain’t willing—” 
somebody uneasily began. 

“Deeming ain’t here, is he? If, 
when he gets back, we’re half way 
across Rickerman’s land, it’ll be too 
late for him to protest. He'll join 
us. By morning we can be safe on 
open range, safe on our way to 
Santa Fé—laughing at a couple o’ 
crooks.” 

“But suppose a _ nighthawkin’ 
waddy does spot us?” one of the 
cow-punchers demanded. “We can’t 
put up much of a fight against Rick- 
erman’s crowd.” 

Jaws tight, Windy Joe snapped, 
“With four hombres tied up under 
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the trees there, that cuts Ricker- 
man’s forces down to. sixteen. 
Chances are that, come night, half o’ 
them will be spread over his range, 
nighthawkin’. They won't all be to- 
gether. We'd probably have to 
fight it out against ten o’ them, if it 
came to a show-down. Including 
the cook here, there’s seven of us, 
and when Deeming gets back, that’ 
make it eight. The odds won’t be 


too uneven. Me—” Abruptly he 
straightened. “I say we take a 
chance! If you hombres have the 


nerve—” 

There was a long silence around 
the campfire. 

Then one of the men—the oldest 
and the most powerful of them— 
spat out of a corner of his mouth. 
He hitched up his gun belt and 
thrust out his hand to the cook. 

“Hand me some grub!” he ordered 
savagely. “The sooner we finish 
supper the sooner we can start!” 
He glared at Windy Joe. “You're 
right, old-timer. It’d be a disgrace 
to let Newberry and Rickerman get 
away with a stunt like this! I figure 
we can take a chance. Me, I’m will- 
ing!” 


OHN DEEMING and Vic Hol- 
J lister spent a few very unsatis- 
factory hours at the home of the 
lawyer, Martin Cole. Though the 
former judge studied the contract 
carefully and offered his sympathy, 
he had to agree with Rickerman 
that the document was of no value 
and could not be enforced. 
“Besides being a minor,” he 
pointed out, “Sandy Rickerman’s 
not the owner of the ranch. He had 
no right to sign papers for it. You 
were confused by the fact that his 
name, like his father’s, is Gus.” 
When they: left Cole’s home, 
Deeming drew a long, hopeless 
breath. His expression was bitter as 
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he climbed into the saddle. Blindly 
he looked about in the darkness. 
They were on the edge of the town. 
Though there were lights in stores 
and saloons, he saw none of them. 

“Tt’s enough to make an hombre 
want to yell to high heaven,” he said 
thickly. “After four years I finally 
find something worth doing with my 
life. I get started—and everything 
has to be spoiled by a couple o’ buz- 
zards like Rickerman and New- 
berry!” 

Mounting his own horse more. de- 
liberately, the lanky Vic Hollister 
asked, “Point is, what do you figure 
to do?” 

“Reckon the only thing to do is 
drive the cattle through the bad- 
lands. It’s a risk—but then, it’s 
better losing a few cows than a few 
men.” He turned turbulent eyes to 
the horse rancher. “I’m sorry, Hol- 
lister. When I asked you to throw 
in with me, I didn’t know a mess of 
this kind would hit us.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Hollis- 
ter scoffed. “I’m protected. I still 
own those two thousand head. So 
far I haven’t taken a loss, and as 
long as I’m not complaining—for- 
get me.” 

They hesitated in the road. Then 
Hollister nodded through the dark- 
ness in the direction of his home on 
the distant mesa. It was directly 
opposite to the way Deeming would 
have to go to return to his camp. 

“Better come home with me for a 
spell,” Hollister advised. “We can 
have some supper and talk things 
over.” 

“T don’t know.” Deeming, still 
worried, bit into his lip. “Figure I’d 
better get back to the boys.” 

“You can’t do anything till morn- 
ing. Come on. We may get some 
kind of idea.” 

This seemed reasonable enough, so 
Deeming slowly rode with the 


rancher to his Spanish home on the 
mesa. Two hours of strained con- 
versation over a supper table, how- 
ever, resulted in no alternative from 
driving the cattle through the bad- 
lands. 

When at last John Deeming 
started back to his camp on Double 
Stirrup range, it was with savagery 
boiling in his soul. 

Vic Hollister, standing on his 
moonlit porch, watched the lean 
young cow-puncher lope away 
through the night. He, too, was 
tight-lipped. Mechanically he lit 
one of his thin cigars and perched 
himself on the- porch rail, his 
troubled eyes lingering on the dis- 
tant rider. 

“Tough,” he thought, “for a man 
like that. He wasn’t cut out to be 
an outlaw. He’s sure trying dog- 
pone hard to do a straight man’s 
job. 

He sat puffing at the cigar for 
some twenty minutes. Then, just 
as he sighed and decided to go in- 
doors, sounds of thudding hoofs 
made him start and turn to: squint 
perplexedly through the moonlight. 
It was almost midnight, hardly a 
time for visitors. Yet far off across 
the mesa he could discern a small 
cavalcade. 

Hollister didn’t understand it. 
Slowly he stepped down from the 
porch. Tossing away the cigar, he 
walked forward to meet the oncom- 
ing riders. 

For a while they were only moon- 
lit silhouettes. But soon Hollister 
saw something that halted him in 
astonishment. 

One of the riders was a woman. 


HEY arrived in a cloud of 
dust, exhausted horses sweat- 
ing, lathering, whinnying as 
they sensed the closeness of water. 
Hollister stood still while the girl 
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swung out of her saddle. At her 
side was a big man with bushy black 
hair—a man who had the physique 
of a blacksmith. 

“Mr. Hollister?” The girl was 
breathless as she ran to him—a 
lovely creature, the rancher saw. 

He had to steady himself before 
he could reply with his customary 
affability, “Yes. I’m Hollister.” 

“We—we came straight here,” the 
girl said breathlessly. “I’m looking 
for Ray Calhoun!” 

Had she jabbed a gun against 
Hollister’s chest, he could not have 
been more effectively startled. 

“Looking for—for who?” he ex- 
claimed, blinking. 

“Calhoun—or Chaney—or is it 
John Deeming he’s calling himself 
here? Come, Mr. Hollister! You 
don’t have to pretend with me! He’s 
been here, hasn’t he?” 

A bit dazed, Hollister countered, 
“Who are you, miss?” 

“Tm Bett Waldron. I run the 
Flying W in New Mexico. Maybe 
—maybe Ray told you about me.” 

More surprised than ever, Hollis- 
ter stared at the others. 

“This is Bush Daggett,” the girl 
said, “and these are some of the 
boys from my outfit. Tell me, Mr. 
Hollister—has he been here?” 

By that time he had managed con- 
trol over his nerves. He saw, even 
in moonlight, that the girl’s face was 
streaked with dust. It was a weary 
face, worn with the struggle of long, 
hard riding. 

“Suppese you come in the house,” 
he said gently, “and wash up. I'll 
see that you get some food. Then 
we can talk = 

“But about Ray!” she insisted 
desperately. “Where is he?” 

Hollister was still uncertain of 
how far he could go in speaking with 
this girl. So he parried: “What 


gave you the idea you'd find him 


here?” 

“I spoke to his brother Andy in 
Santa Fé four days ago,” she ex- 
plained. “Andy told me he was 
coming here to do business with 
you. He was going to buy a herd 
of cows.” 

She was still breathing rapidly, 
but now there was greater firmness 
in her voice and Hollister noticed 
that despite her exhaustion her eyes, 
under the brim of her Stetson, were 
bright, full of eagerness. 

“T didn’t know how Ray expected 
to buy two thousand cattle,” she 
went on. “But somehow I knew 
that if he said he’d do it, he would. 
And I knew he'd left the Flying W 
without any money. I couldn’t un- 
derstand how he would get enough 
men to help him drive a herd like 
that. Our roundup was over. I 
could spare some of the boys. So 
we came—” 

“To help with his herd?” Hollis- 
ter said in amazement. 

“Yes! For that and—” 

Suddenly the horse _ rancher 
caught the girl’s arm and started 
leading her toward his porch. With 
a nod of his head toward the rest 
he called: 

“You better all come inside. You 
can wash up and have something to 
drink and—” 

Bett Waldron freed her arm. 
“Please, Mr. Hollister! I—I want 
to see Ray Calhoun as soon as pos- 
sible. It’s important—terribly im- 
portant! Can’t you tell me where I 
can find him?” 

Hollister stared at her a moment, 
then his lean face softened and a 
little smile came to his lips. 

“Yes,” he said, seeing the impor- 
tunity in her eyes, “I guess I’d bet- 
ter tell you and let you go. Nothing 
else would make you happier, I fig- 


ure.” He pointed across the range. 
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“You keep a-heading that-a-way. 
Go right through Nesbit.” He gave 
explicit directions for reaching the 
camp on the bank of the creek. 

And he remained there alone in 
moonlight, a very startled man, a 
few moments later when Bett Wal- 
dron and her six cow-punchers gal- 
loped on toward the distant creek. 

“That wasn’t the only reason she 
came here,” Hollister told himself 
thoughtfully. “Not just to help him 
drive cows. There was something 
else—something she’s probably sav- 
ing for Ray Calhoun himself.” 


CHAPTER XX 
BEYOND THE FENCE 


HEN John Deeming rode 
across the outcropping of 
badlands and came to the 
rim: of the slope from which he could 
see the camp site, he drew rein with 
an incredulous start. He sat as rigid 
as the rocks about him and stared 
at the range below. 

There was the narrow creek, glim- 
mering in moonlight. There was 
the point at which he’d left two 
thousand cows and the men who 
were to herd them to Santa Fé. 

But of the cattle and the men 
there was no sign. 

“What in blazes—” he began. 

Then, suddenly, he understood. 
He remembered everything Windy 
Joe had suggested and the recollec- 
tion brought pallor to his lean face. 
He touched rowels to his horse and 
sent the mount galloping downhill 
to the former camp site. 

When he reached it, the moon- 
light showed him the cattle spoor 
effectively enough—showed him 
where the cows had been driven into 
the creek. He raised his head to 
peer across the water. An oath 
broke from him, and he sent his ca- 
yuse splashing through the creek. 


Four of Rickerman’s men lay 
bound under cottonwoods. Their 
wrists and ankles were tied to the 
tree, and they were gagged with 
their own bandannas. 

Writhing in hopeless fury, they 
glared up at John Deeming. Deeper 
among the trees he saw their horses. 

There was no need to ask ques- 
tions. 

“Windy Joe’s doings!” he told 
himself desperately. Again he 


‘touched rowels to the mount, and 


the cayuse bounded off, following 
the spoor left by two thousand cat- 
tle. 

It was an easy trail to see. . In 
the moonlight there could be no 
mistaking the marks left by those 
cows. 

His heart seemed to hammer more 
loudly than the hoofs of the gallop- 
ing pinto cayuse, and as he bent 
over the saddle horn and peered 
ahead anxiously, his face was white. 
He expected at any instant to hear 
the crash of distant six-guns. 

He went a mile but could see 
nothing, only a few stray cows graz- 
ing here and there. There was not 
a man in sight and certainly there 
was no herd. 

“Come on!” he urged the cayuse. 
“This is one night when we need 
speed!” 

Two miles, three miles across 
Rickerman’s range—and still there 
was no sight of his herd. He was 
still pounding along the line of the 
spoor—there could be no mistake 
about that. 

When the tired cayuse threatened 
to slacken its speed, he slapped its 
flank. It snorted, wagged its head, 
charged on more wildly than ever. 

“Tf Windy don’t run ’em into a 
battle to-night,” he thought with 
anguish in his heart, “it'll be a 
miracle!” 

He went four miles, almost five, 
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without seeing the herd. It was in- 
conceivable that they had traveled 
so great a distance across Ricker- 
man range without being stopped. 

Then, of a sudden, he came to a 
rock fence. The spoor paralleled it. 
So did he. Half a mile farther the 
rocks gave way to barbed wire. 
Here he reached a place where, for 
a distance of some fifty yards, the 
wire was down. And the spoor of 
his two thousand cattle crossed the 
line. 

“Dog-gone it, they made it out of 
Rickerman’s range!” he thought, 
aghast. 

As he plunged on, still crouching 
over the saddle horn, it seemed un- 
believable that Windy Joe had ac- 
tually managed to cross Ricker- 
man’s domain without encountering 
treuble. They couldn’t have gone 
much farther, he assured himself. 
After all, he had been away only a 
few hours. ; 

He was riding under cottonwoods 
whose branches hung so low that he 
had to dodge them as he passed 
when, lifting his head, he saw a man 
galloping toward him. 

Deeming stopped in the black 
shadows of the trees. Who the on- 
coming horseman was, he couldn’t 
yet discern. He drew his six-gun, 
gripped it hard. If it was one of 
Rickerman’s  cow-punchers, the 
chances were he'd have to fight. 

Two minutes later, however, he 
recognized the solitary figure on the 
bounding horse. It was his cook. 


EEMING - shouted = and 
lunged out from under the 
trees, racing forward to meet 

the man. An arm waved to him in 
frantic recognition. It wasn’t until 
they drew rein a couple of yards 
from each other that Deeming saw 
blood on the cook’s left shoulder— 


> range, all right! 
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a red stain to indicate where a bul- 
let had ripped a gash. 

“What—what in blazes _ hap- 
pened?” Deeming blurted hoarsely, 
his eyes desperate. 

“Up yonder!” The cook was so 
breathless he could hardly speak. 
He pointed with a finger that trem- 
bled, while his horse reared under 
him. His round, fat face was wet 
with sweat. “They—they’re fight- 
ing up yonder!” 

“The whole Rickerman crowd?” 

“Yes! And—and it ain’t even on 
Rickerman range!” 

“Then why—” 

“We—we drove them two thou- 
sand critters clear across Rickerman 
It wasn’t till we 
got through that fence that some 
nighthawkin’ waddy spotted us and 
rode for Rickerman. We figured we 
was safe, beyond his fence line. 
But no, he was sore as a lunatic and 
screamed about our breakin’ down 
his fence. Before any of us could 
yell back, he started shooting. So 
did his boys. There wasn’t any- 
thing we could do but—but pull 
iron! Me, I got this.” 

He nodded jerkily to the wound 
in his shoulder, then he swung his 
horse around in the direction of 
Nesbit. 

“Tm riding for help,’ he ex- 
claimed. “They’re seven back there 
against fifteen or sixteen? I man- 
aged to get away without any of ’em 
stopping me. You—you better get 
goin’! They'll need every six-gun—” 

John Deeming stabbed rowels 
into his horse’s belly and sent the 
cayuse bounding madly across the 
dark range. Over his shoulder he 


shouted: 
“Go on! Bring help! Get the 
sheriff if you have to! They’re fir- 


ing at us in open country!” 
And so, while the cook raced on 
toward Nesbit, John Deeming con- 
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tinued to gallop furiously along the 
spoor of the herd. 

Five minutes later he began to 
hear shots—faint, distant cracks. 
Sometimes they burst through the 
night stillness in fusillades, and at 
other times were single reports, fol- 
lowed by intervals of silence. 

With his head so low that the 
horse’s mane whisked his white 
cheeks, he squinted through the 
blackness. 

“So that’s what Ive accom- 
plished!” he told himself bitterly. 
“Set out to do something decent, 
and what happens? I lead half a 
dozen men into a gun fight that— 
that’ll probably cost a few lives! I'd 
have been better off if I'd never 
come into this country.” A cry of 
harsh despair broke from him. “I'd 
have been better off if they’d caught 
me four years ago and hanged me! 
At least, I wouldn’t have been re- 
sponsible for other men’s lives!” 

Yet in the back of his conscious- 
ness another voice answered that 
‘what had happened was not his 
fault. He had rebelled against 
Windy Joe’s idea, had opposed it 
from the beginning. No, he was not 
to blame for what was happening 
ahead— 

Then he had to stop. thinking 
about it. 


OMING to the rim of a long 
razorback ridge, he yanked 
the sweating cayuse to a halt 

in a clump of cottonwoods. Below 
him, hardly two hundred yards 
away, he saw his cattle. The whole 
herd was milling in a sandy hollow. 
Beyond them he could see a gorge 
sink deep between rocky walls. It 
was out of that gorge that shots 
cracked through the night, 

John Deeming dismounted. There 
was no use announcing his approach 
with the thunder of hoofbeats. He 


deft his horse tied to a tree and ran 


forward, crouching a little, the six- 
gun in his hand. 

His face was still white. As he 

neared the gorge he heard shouts 
and a rattling volley of shots. Some- 
body screamed. Then there was si- 
lence—tense, unreal silence. 
- The cows offered a screen. Still 
bending low, he ran around the 
herd, but as he came close to the 
entrance of the gorge his speed slack- 
ened. He had to move carefully 
now, and his eyes glittered in the 
darkness like those of a wild cat. 

“T’m askin’ you for the last time,” 
a voice roared somewhere ahead— 
the unmistakable deep voice of Gus 
Rickerman. “Are you polecats com- 
in’ out o’ there with your hands up, 
or do we blast you out?” 

And Windy Joe’s shrill voice 
shrieked back, “Go to blazes! If you 
figure you can blast us out o’ here, 
come ahead and try!” 

“How about the rest o’ you hom- 
bres? Remember, I’m givin’ you 
fair warning!” 

A deep-chested voice answered, 
“All I’m askin’, Rickerman, is one 
chance to sling lead into your yeller 
carcass!” 

Deeming was on his hands and 
knees now. There were rocks di- 
rectly ahead of him. For all he 
knew he’d find one of Rickerman’s 
men crouched behind them. He ad- 
vanced cautiously, darting from 
stone to stone. When he reached 
the farthest of them he crushed his 
breath. 

From where he squatted behind 
the boulders he could look down 
into the black depths of the arroyo. 
He saw a number of men, most of 
them crouched behind rocks or pro- 
tected by trees. It was Rickerman’s 
crowd. 

And then he saw Rickerman him- 
self—big, broad-shouldered—flat on 
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his stomach behind a flat-tepped 
boulder. 

Deeming was looking down at 
them. Occasionally he could see 
one of the men lift a six-gun and 
fire toward a point deeper in the 
gorge. 

Down there a miniature fortress 
of rocks sheltered his own men. He 
couldn’t see them, though it seemed 
to him he could faintly discern the 
intermittent moving of a head, the 
flash of a hand. 

John Deeming raised his gun. His 
face hardened, and his jaws became 
rocky. 

“T could pick six of them off from 
up here,” he thought. 

Six? And then what? Then the 
rest would come thundering up to 
him before he could reload. 

“Well,” he muttered, “here goes!” 

He aimed straight at Rickerman. 
But before he could squeeze the trig- 
ger, there was another shot—a shot 
that came from the rocks which 
sheltered his cow-punchers. Despite 
himself he glanced toward them. He 
could see the shriveled face of 
Windy Joe Ball glaring over the top 
of a boulder. Joe was blazing away 
at a tree stump. 

And while he stared, Deeming 
heard half a dozen simultaneous 
cracks and saw Windy Joe leap as 
if an uppercut had smashed against 
his chin. 

The little man shrieked and his 
hands lifted to his head. In chok- 
‘ing horror Deeming saw his partner 
totter back, sway crazily, then spin 
around and pitch headlong into 
brush. 

“Got him!” Deeming croaked 
aloud. “Curse their yellow hides, 
they got him!” 

Then, driven by a fury that 
blazed like flame in his brain, he 
fired. He shot straight at Ricker- 
man and had the satisfaction of see- 
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ing the huge rancher jump up, curs- 
ing, both hands slapped against a 
wound in his side. 

Deeming fired again and again. 
He knelt behind that rock without 
further regard of what happened. 
They had killed Windy Joe Ball. 
Nothing else mattered now, not even 
his own life. He fired a fourth shot, 
and a fifth. 

And then, because a dozen men 
had turned in amazement to blast 
lead back at him, he felt something 
hot rip through his left shoulder. 

He winced in agony and the im- 
pact of the bullet threw him off bal- 
ance. He had been squatting, and 
now he fell back heavily. He tried 
to grasp the rock to stop the fall 
but he missed, and when he struck 
the ground he toppled over. Hot 
steel seemed to be turning in his 
shoulder. He rolled over and over, 
down the hill. 

Vaguely he was aware of yells. 
He struck a tree, rebounded from it, 
and lurched into a clump of brush. 

There he lay face down, panting, 
with hot pain stabbing rhythmically 
through his whole body. He had 
lost his gun. Somewhere during the 
fall it had flown out of his grasp. 

“T’m done for,” he thought. “And 
then, in sheer agony, he cried aloud, 
“The one time I try to do something 
decent—and this is what it comes 
to!” 

CHAPTER XXI 
RETURN OF RAY CALHOUN 


HE thing that saved him 
from being shot at again as 
he lay there was the fact that 
Rickerman’s men could not come to 
search for him. Had they climbed 
out of the gorge they would have 
offered easy targets to the crowd 
barricaded behind rocks. 
So Deeming was left alone. 
Presently his senses cleared and a 
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little of his strength seemed to re- 
turn. His shoulder was still aching 
furiously, but he managed to get to 
his knees and te start crawling up- 
hill again. 

With feverish intensity he 
searched for his six-gun. If he could 
find it and reload, he might still be 
of some help to those men trapped 
in the gorge. 

He crawled up, but with every 
movement his strength began to 
ooze out of him again. He lost it as 
swiftly as he lost blood. Now and 
then he stopped and shook his head. 
Sheer will was not enough. And 
though he always succeeded in 
crawling on another yard or two, he 
was becoming steadily weaker. 

“IT won’t even be able to hold a 
gun,” he thought, almost sobbing 
with that sense of futility. 

Then, suddenly, he heard new 
sounds—amazing sounds. They 
made him turn his head and stare 
back across the range. 

Far off in the darkness, almost a 
half mile away, he saw a dozen 
riders. And they were galloping in 
this direction with all the speed 
they could muster. Who they were 
he couldn’t see, couldn’t even guess. 

“The cook had no time to get to 
Nesbit and back,” he told himself 
reas “Tt can’t be the sher- 
Le 19? 

Yet, though his eyes were begin- 
ning to blur, he was sure there were 
a dozen horsemen in the oncoming 
cavalcade. Their hoofbeats pounded 
through the night like a steadily in- 
creasing roll of thunder. He lifted 
his head to gape. The world around 
him swayed and reeled, but he tried 
to fight off the sensation. 

The men in the arroyo must have 
heard the sounds, too. Somebody 
yelled. It was a cry of terror, of 
warning. There were other shouts. 
Here and there a six-gun cracked. 


It. all became confused and unreal. 
Suddenly John Deeming could feel 
a blackness deeper than that of the 
night flow into his senses. 

He tried desperately to beat it off. 
He shook himself. He even beat a 
fist against his forehead. It did no 
good 


He was sinking to the ground. 
He couldn’t keep his body up. He 
felt grass stab at his cheeks. The 
stiff blades made him shut his eyes. 
Once more he tried to prop himself 
up on his hands. But he couldn’t. 
The blackness was becoming deeper, 
more terrible—and suddenly it over- 
whelmed him. 


E recovered consciousness to 
find an enormously fat man 
kneeling beside him. Blink- 

ing up in the moonlight, John Deem- 
ing didn’t immediately recognize the 
figure. His wits were returning 
slowly. He had to struggle to re- 
capture fragments of memory. 

Then, abruptly, with a stifled 
gasp, he knew who the man was. 
It was the corpulent figure he had 
seen near the creek that afternoon— 
the figure of Sheriff Bolton. 

“Steady, Calhoun,” the sheriff 
urged in his nasal voice. “Don’t try 
to move. We're bandagin’ a pretty 
nasty hole in your shoulder. Just 
hold still.” 

Deeming blinked. He was con- 
scious of other men hovering about, 
but they were of no importance at 
the moment. Only one thing mat- 


tered. 

“What,” he blurted hoarsely, 
“what did you call me?” 

“Calhoun. Don’t waste breath 


tryin’ to deny it. You’re Ray Cal- 


“Steady.” The sheriff forced his 
head back into the grass. “We had 
one death around here to-night, an’ 
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that’s plenty. Your pardner Windy 
Joe Ball was killed. Bullet in his 
head. An’ Rickerman is ’most done 
for, too.” 

Deeming groaned and shut his 
eyes. “Joe!” he whispered. “Joe! 
He—he was a grand ol’—” 

“Probably better off the way he 
is,’ grimly said the sheriff. “If he 
was alive, I’d have to arrest him. 
He’s been wanted for murder for 
years.” 

“Yes,” the wounded man ground 
out, “maybe he is better off, at that. 
Only—” 

Sheriff Bolton ordered flatly, “Lie 
still.” 

But Deeming ceased talking be- 
cause he saw a face hovering over 
him that didn’t belong there. Its 
presence didn’t make sense. A 
rugged face with heavy jowls. Over 
it there was bushy black hair that 
cropped out under an immense som- 
brero. 

It was the face of Bush Daggett. 


But he knew Bush Daggett 
couldn’t be here. Bush Daggett was 
on the Flying W in New Mexico. 
This was an hallucination. . His 
wound had done crazy things to 
him, and he was beginning to have 
delusions. 

“How you feelin’ now, old-timer?” 
Daggett looked grim. “Begins to 
look like you'll come around, all 
right. If only you'd liestill.” 

The voice was real. Deeming 
gasped, “Daggett! What—what in 
the name o’ reason you—” 

“Came with Miss Bett.” 

“Bett?” 

“Uh-huh. An’ we picked up the 
sheriff as we rode through town. 
Look.” , 

Daggett nodded toward the trees. 
The wounded man turned his head 
far enough to see the girl come out 


from among them. She was run- 
ning, and she carried white rags that 
had been soaked in water. 

Deeming lay stunned. 

A moment later she was kneeling 
beside him, breathing rapidly, smil- 
ing encouragement as she nursed his 
wound. He felt the cold wet rag 
applied to it. He felt another rag 
bound about him. 


There were a thousand things he 
wanted to ask, things that stam- 
peded through his brain. Yet he 
couldn’t manage any words. Wide- 
eyed, he stared up at her. 

“IT know,” she said while she 
worked. In the moonlight he could 
see the glimmer of tears in her eyes. 
Yet she continued smiling. “Don’t 
try to talk, Ray. I'll tell you every- 
thing you want to know.” 

“Bett— he began hoarsely. 

“T came because I wanted to tell 
you the news myself. I’ve been up 
to Cattle Hollow in Montana.” 

“What!” 


“After you told me your story, 
nothing else seemed as important as 
doing that. Roundup was over. I 
could leave the Flying W.” While 
she talked her fingers worked deftly 
at his wound. “I went up by train 
and found the Rawlings brothers in 
the prison hospital. The warden let 
me talk to them.” 

“Bett, what in the name o’ reason 
did you want to get mixed up in this 
thing for?” he cried huskily. “You 
didn’t have to—” 

“Did you think I was going to sit 
by and-see you spend the rest of 
your life as an outlaw?” 


“You couldn’t change 


any!” 

“Couldn’t I? I did.” 

“What d’you mean, you did?” He 
lay stupefied. “You did what?” 


“Talked to those Rawlings boys 


things 
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—for hours. One of them was dy- 
ing. The other will probably live. 
I reckon in the end I made them 
see that your being hunted wouldn’t 
make their situation any easier. The 
one who’s dying gave in first. The 
warden said only a woman could 
have made him do it. Anyhow, he 
called the warden in and told the 
truth. Once he broke down, the 
other brother followed. It took me 
hours and hours, Ray, but—I did 
it!” 

“Why, Bett,” he began, incredu- 
lous, his voice husky and broken. 
“Bett—” 

“From what I learned later, their 
mother had told the same story— 
the truth—before she died. She'd 
told some of the townspeople how 
she’d made you go to the bank to 
stop the robbery. But she died and 
couldn’t testify in court. And with 
those two Rawlings boys swearing 
you'd been one of them when they 
went into the bank—well, Mrs. 
Rawlings’ story didn’t count for 
much. But now, when the boys 
have corroborated it—” She lifted 
her shining eyes to Sheriff Bolton. 
“You tell him the rest, sheriff.” 

“There’s no rest to tell.” Bolton 
chuckled. “The State o’ Montana 
has dismissed all charges against 
you.” 


T was on the way back to Nesbit 
an hour later that Ray Calhoun 
—yes, he could think of himself 

as Ray Calhoun now—heard the rest 
of the news. It was staggering. He 
was weak enough as he clung to his 
saddle horn, with two men holding 
his arms for support. But the thing 
Bett Waldron told iim made him 
feel even feebler. 

It came after he had muttered, 
“J—TI don’t know how I can thank 
you, Bett.” His voice was shaky. 
“Only thing I can do, now that we 


got the cows out in the clear, is go 
on with this drive an’—an’ get the 
money I was tryin’ to raise for you 
and Doc—” 

“You won’t go on with the drive,” 
she assured him quickly. “What 
you've got to do is rest a week or 
two. Bush Daggett and my boys 
will get those cows to Santa Fé, 
You needn’t worry about them.” 

“But Bett—” 

“You're going to stay at the 
ranch of your friend Hollister,” she 
insisted. “You'll rest till that wound 
is healed.” She turned in her sad- 
dle to send a flashing smile at him. 
Though her eyes were still moist, 
that smile was the most beautiful 
thing Ray Calhoun had ever seen. 

“T'll stay, too,” she said. 

For a while, then, Ray Calhoun 
couldn’t think clearly. Everything 
in his mind was jumbled. When he 
remembered old Windy Joe he 
wanted to moan. Ie wanted to cry 
out in sheer despair. And yet Sher- 
iff Bolton was right, maybe that was 
better than being arrested for mur- 
der. Windy Joe, at any rate, had 
died outside prison bars, with a six- 
gun in his hand and adventure in 
his heart. 

Then his thoughts came back to 
himself, and to this girl, and to the 
man she intended to marry. 

“J—I been thinking a lot about 
you and Doc Somerset,” he whis- 
pered. 

Bett Waldron turned the misty 
smile back to him. She seemed un- 
aware of the two men who were 
clinging to his arms. At that mo- 
ment no one existed in the world 
except herself and Ray Calhoun. 

“T hardly know how to tell you 
this, Ray,” she murmured. “But— 
you won't be able to help build that 
experimental ranch for Bill Somer- 
set.” 
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That made him stare. “Why 
not?” 

“You can build it for yourself if 
you like. Not for him. Bill—” 


She hesitated, looked up at the 
moon before bringing her eyes back 
to his. “Bill has gone East.” 

“What—what for?” 

“When you left me at the river a 
few weeks ago, when I kissed you— 
remember, Ray?” 

“Of course!” 

“Bill saw us.” She faltered and 
looked at the ground. “Bill isn’t a 
fool. He saw lots of things—things 
I hadn’t even seen myself. I guess 
he realized how I felt about you. 
Anyhow, he’s gone East. He—he 
heard of a job in the government ex- 
perimental laboratories near Wash- 
ington. He’s gone to take that job. 
He left at about the time I started 
north for Cattle Hollow.” 


“Bett, you don’t mean to say it 
—it’s all off-—” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I guess it 
couldn’t have been any other way. 
I know [ll go on liking Bill—always 
—but—” 

Suddenly Ray Calhoun’s mind 
leaped ahead. He saw himself back 
in harness—he’d be Doctor Cal- 
houn, the veterinary, again. Now, 
if he chose, he could build the kind 
of ranch of which Bill Somerset had 
dreamed. And it would be his own.. 
And perhaps Bett Waldron would 
come— 

He looked at her questioningly, 
with a kind of fear in his eyes.. Per- 
haps she understood what he meant, 
for she nodded. 

Ray Calhoun looked up at the 
moon, unbelievingly. Gulpimg hard, 
he muttered, “Gosh, I—I reckon ’m 
being born all over again!” 
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The HOLLOW TREE 


ee by HELEN RIVERS 


F you haven’t made any defi- 
nite plans for your vacation 
this year, why not consider the 
proposition of this Canadian 
who is going on a two weeks’ 

camping trip into Northern Ontario 
and would like someone to accom- 
pany him? It isn’t to be a prospect- 
ing trip of any kind. He has a posi- 
tion and this vacation is to be spent 
simply seeing the sights. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a Canadian, thirty years old, five 
feet six inches tall and I’m looking for 
a chum between twenty-five and _thirty- 
five years old to go with me on a two 
weeks’ camping trip—all expenses paid. I’m 
planning to visit some of the mines in 
Northern Ontario and I want my com- 
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panion to be experienced in outdoor camp- 
ing and cooking, and not afraid to visit 
some of the northern lumber camps. The 
men up there are pretty tough and may 
try to bully any newcomers. I would also 
like him to send me a photograph of him- 
self. Before I close may I ask for some 
Pen Pals, too. I have taken a lot of trips 
and have many interesting things to write 
about. Sailors or ranchers are especially 
welcome. Just write to: W. E. Knarr. 
192 Woodside Avenue, 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 


Unless you’re young and adven- 
turesome, this junior member of the 
Tree is not interested. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a sixteen-year-old girl looking for 
Pen Pals. My hobbies are reading and 
sewing, and I love all sports. I would en- 
joy hearing from young adventuresome girls 
my own age. Each letter will be promptly 
answered and I will exchange snapshots. 

Atyce Opor. 

Elma, Iowa. 


Alaska may not be the most lively 
place in the world, but we'll wager 
you won't be bored hearing about it. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a young man working on a light- 
house tender in Alaska and I’m looking for 
some friends to correspond with. Time 
hangs heavy on my hands, and I find writ- 
ing letters an enjoyable pastime. I would 
like to hear from anyone who is interested 
in Alaska and in hunting which is my 
favorite sport. JORDAN SMITH. 

U.S. L. H. T. Cedar, 

Ketchikan, Alaska. 


From age twenty-eight to fifty, 
you will all receive a lucky Scotch 
mascot in return for a letter. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I enjoy reading Western Story Magazine 
and would like to make some friends 
through The Hollow Tree. I am twenty- 
eight. years old and have brown eyes and 
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auburn hair. My hobbies include cook- 
ing, sewing, knitting and reading and I like 
all outdoor sports. I would like to hear 
from people between the ages of twenty- 
eight and fifty, and to all who write I will 
send a lucky Scotch mascot. 
Miss ALsTon. 
45 Agnes Street, North Kelvinside, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


One of Uncle Sam’s “tars” can tell 
you all about life in the West as well 
as on the rolling sea. 


Drar Miss Rivers: 

I am twenty years old and at present am 
serving in the United States Navy on the 
aircraft carrier U. §. S. Lexington. I have 
been in the Navy two years and in that 
time have visited Panama and Honolulu, 
and I was on the Lexington when it went 
on its futile search for Amelia Earhart. 
Before I joined the Navy, however, I lived 
in Montana and used to herd sheep and 
cattle so, all you Pen Pals, I have a lot 
to write about. THOMAS SCHAFER. 

YV-2 Division, U. S. S. Lexington, 

Long Beach, California. 


No matter what your age, this 
Colorado miss wants to hear from 
you. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

You may be certain that I would be 
very grateful if you could find me some 
Pen Pals from anywhere. I am interested 
in stamp collecting, hiking, picture taking 


and letter writing. I am twenty-eight years 
old and I'd like to hear from everybody 
no matter what their age. 
Manrtsaa Battov. 
1507 West 15th Street, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


Join the Navy and see the world 
—or better still—write to this sailor 
and he’ll tell you about it. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 
I am a young sailor in the United States 


‘Navy and would like lots of Pen Pals. I 


have been to Europe, China and Panama 
and have plenty to write about. To the 
first four who write, [ll send my photo- 
graph, so all you who are interested, write 
me. _ -Arnotp Lorauist. 
Ships Company, 
United States Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Want to hear a “fish story?” This 
angler from Kansas City probably 
knows a million of them. 


Dear Miss Rivers: ; 

I have been a constant reader of West- 
ern Story Magazine for a good many years 
and now I would like some Pen Pals., I am 
a widow past middle age and I love the 
great outdoors. ‘Traveling, camping and 
fishing are my hobbies. Please write soon, 
Tl be looking forward to lots of letters. 

Mrs. A. Hit. 

1407 Belmont Avenue, 

Kansas City, Missouri.- 


It is a natural impulse and it is a good impulse to desire to wander: and 


to roam. Not too much, of course, 


But the desire to go places and see 


things should be and is in all of us—in all of us who amount to anything, at 
least, for traveling educates us, and changing our geographic location often 
is of great benefit to health, mind, and economic well-being. A wise man 
once said, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but a wiser man, we think, 


added, “but a standing pool stagnates.” 


If you are one who would travel, it is a mighty good thing to have man’s 


best asset along the way, and at your destination. 


friends. 


We mean, of course, 


If you would like a friend or friends in a certain section, write to Miss 
Rivers, and she will put you in touch with readers who want to correspond 


with folks in your part of the world. 


It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange let- 
ters only between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and 


girls. 


Letters will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; other- 


wise they will be answered here. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when 
sending letters through The Hollow Tree. 


Address: 
New York, N. Y. 


Helen Rivers, care The Hollow Tree, 79 Seventh Avenue, 


Helping-Hand Hep 


By GLENN H. WICHMAN 


Author of “Cowboy Cupid,” etc. 


S nearly as me an’ my pard- 


ner, “Hep” Gallegher, 
could see, there wasn’t a 


window in any of the. 


buildings on the main 
street of Wagon Center that had any 
glass in it. Either the windows were 
boarded up or they were just blank 
holes in the walls. The town wasn’t 
deserted either for there were any 
number of gents on the plank walks, 
horses at the hitch racks and here 


———— 


Hep gets a new 
slant on life—an 


off-tackle slant 


and there a woman. We were 
strangers to Wagon Center, for this 
was the first time either of us had 
ever been in the place. 

“Mebbe they’re prejudiced against 
glass hereabouts,” said I, as we dis- 
mounted in front of the saloon and 
tied our nags to the cross bar. “Or 
mebbe there’s a law against it. 
Never did see a town before without 
at least one window pane.” 

“Hah!” grunted Hep and he was 
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as excited as though he’d suddenly 
inherited a million dollars. “There’s 
something around here that needs to 
be attended to an’ I’m just the hom- 
bre to attend to it. It’s indecent for 
a town not to have any windows, to 
say nothing of it being drafty. Fur- 
thermore, it’s immoral an’ uncivil- 
ized. Folks here must think they’re 
a lot of Siwash Indians. I think I'll 
take it upon myself to civilize ’em.” 

“That’s a bad think,” I began, but 
it wasn’t any use to argue. Galle- 
gher was like a bloodhound when he 
scented something that needed look- 
ing after. There never was a fellow 
like him. What had happened in 
Wagon Center was certainly none of 
his affair, yet he’d never rest until 
he’d found out what it was and after 
he’d found out he’d diagnose the 
trouble and prescribe the remedy. 

“We'll make inquiry of the bar- 
tender,” said Gallegher, “as to what’s 
the matter with this layout. Bar- 
tenders know everything.” 


So him an’ me went into the Ant- ° 


ler Saloon. It was like going into a 


cave for the windows had been 


boarded and the only source of light 
was what came in above and below 
the batwing doors and through the 
narrow rear entrance. 

“Welcome, gents,” said a voice 
from the side of the room. “The 
bar’s over this way to the west. If 
you stumble and fall over anything 
Tl be glad to pick you up. Pretty 
soon your eyes'll get used to the light 
an’ then you can see, Step right this 
way.” 

We stepped right that way and 
came to the counter. It turned out 
that the barman’s name was “Suds” 
Bacon and that he had been named 
Suds because he was an expert at 
drawing beer with just the proper 
collar on it. All this information we 
gathered before we’d had time to 
open our mouths which seemed to 


indicate that Mr. Bacon had been 
doing something to a bottle. 
“Why don’t you light the lamp?” 
I asked. 
“Dangerous, 
sides, 


“Be- 
We're 


’ erunted Suds. 
somebody busted it. 


‘down to burning candles, or we 


would be, if we had any candles.” 

“Cut out the nonsense,” directed 
Gallegher, “and tell me what’s hap- 
pened to all the window panes here 
in Wagon Center.” 

“Bullets,” said Bacon. “This is 
the worst town for bullets that I’ve 
ever worked in. It was a month ago 
when the thing first started. Some 
gents came ridin’ down from Holt- 
ville one night after everybody had 
gone to bed and shot out all the win- 
dows here in Wagon Center. Holt- 
ville’s a town ten miles north of 
here.” 

“Then what happened?” prompted 
Hep. 

“The next night some gents from 
here went up to Holtville and shot 
out all their windows.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed Gallegher. 
“An’ then what?” 

“We put in some new windows 
here in Wagon Center and they put 
the windows back up in Holtville.” 

“Uh-huh,” again prompted Hep. 

“Then some birds went up to 
Holtville and shot out their new win- 
dows.” 

“By Jiminy!” declared Gallegher, 
“And a couple of nights later,” 
continued Suds, “the Holtville gents 
came down here and busted ours 

again.’ 

“Hep,” said I, “this is a crazy 
town inhabited by crazy people, an’ 
the sooner we get out of it the bet- 
ter.” 

“They’re not exactly crazy,” in- 
sisted Gallegher, “but there’s cer- 
tainly something the matter with 
their heads. Unless somebody takes 
*em in hand—” 
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“We put our glass in place,” inter- 
rupted Suds Bacon, who was talking 
kind of automatically, “and Holt- 
ville put their glass back in place. 
Then, gents, what do you think hap- 
pened?” 

“Couldn’t guess,” said Hep. 

“One night some gents from here 
went up an’ busted. out them Holt- 
ville windows, and a couple nights 
later they came down an’ busted out 
ours. Then do you know what hap- 
pened?” 

“Sure!” snorted Gallegher. “You 
ran out-of glass and went in for 
boards and darkness.” 

“Remarkable.” The bartender 
sighed. “You’ve guessed it. Things 
have been kind of quiet ever since 
because there ain’t any fun in shoot- 
in’ holes in boards. Have another 
drink.” 


. OR a wonder Hep turned it 


down. “No,” he said, “I 


gotta keep my mind clear. | 


Ive dedicated my life to bringing 
peace between Holtville and Wagon 
Center, and I’ll never rest until Pye 
done it.” 

“You may rest in peace,” I re- 
minded him, “but it'll be in a ceme- 
tery. It’s bad enough to butt into 
a quarrel between two men, but 
think how much worse it’ll be to 
butt into a quarrel between two 
towns. Shucks! By the time they 
get through with you you won’t even 
be recognizable.” 

“Mebbe I oughta have a drink at 
that,” said Hep, “so’s to fortify my 
courage.” We had the drink and 
then: he continued questioning the 
bartender. “Suds, who is it here in 
Wagon Center that’s been going up 
to Holtville and doing the window 
busting? Speak right out man, 
you're among friends.” 

“Can’t rightly say,” replied Suds, 
“but of course, if I knew Id tell you. 


Nobody seems to know or at least 
nobody’il admit ever havin’ done 
any night ridin’. It’s probably the 
greatest mystery that ever struck 
the West. That’s the way it is up at 
Holtville, too. Nobody up there will 
admit havin’ come down here an’ 
busted any windows. Gents, this 
thing’s the greatest puzzle of the 
ages.” 

“Ain’t the law takin’ a hand?” 
asked Gallegher. 

“Nope!” declared the bartender. 
“Because there ain’t any law. The 
sheriff quit an’ moved away a couple 
months ago, and the county super- 
visors can’t get anybody to take the 
job. There’s an election comin’ up 
next month, but nobody’s runnin’ for 
the job of sheriff.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Hep. 
“Mebbe I oughta be sheriff!” 

“That’s the worst idea you’ve ever 
had,” said I, “and you’ve had some 
pretty bad ones.” 

“Don’t by any means become 
sheriff,’ warned Suds. “That'd be 
awiul. Things .are likely to start 
happening here again because there’s 
a wagon load of window panes com- 
ing in this afternoon.” 

Just then a couple of thirsty cus- 
tomers came groping through the 
gloom and demanded the bartender’s 
attention so me and Gallegher went 
out on the veranda. We circulated 
around and Hep tried to talk to peo- 
ple about the sad condition of the 
town’s windows, but nobody seemed 
to want to open up. 

“Everybody suspects everybody 
else,” said Gallegher. “If it hadn’t 
been for Suds Bacon we never would 
have even found out what had hap- 
pened. What these two towns need 
is something to take their minds off 
windows. All I have to do is think 
of something for the people here in 
Wagon Center and the people up in 
Holtville to become mutually inter- 
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ested in. That ought to be a cinch. 
George, have you got an idea?” 

I hadn’t. “The only idea I’ve 
got,” I told him, “is that we ought 
to be gettin’ out of here as fast as 
our hay burners’ legs’ll work.” 

“Shucks!” growled Hep. “You're 
no more public-spirited than a Mex- 
ican billy goat. Ill go back an’ talk 
to the bartender.” 

So we went back to the Antler and 
found our way through the darkness 
and up to the bar. 

“Old friend,’ said Gallegher to 
Suds, “what is it that I could do that 
would interest the inhabitants of 
these two towns and get their minds 
off windows and bullets?” 

Suds leaned himself on the bar and 
all but dozed off. “The only thing 
I can think of on the spur of the 
moment,” he said, “is a hanging. 
Folks are always interested in hang- 
ings and will come a long ways to 
watch one. You might have your- 
self hung.” 


“What a numskull of an idea,” 
growled Hep. “Mister, I thought 
better of you than that.” 

“So did I,” admitted Mr. Bacon, 
“but there’s no telling what a gent 
like me is apt to think of. Gimme 
time an’ mebbe I'll have another 
idea. If I go to sleep, wake me up.” 


HALF hour later the bar- 
A tender came out of his coma 

with a second idea. “Gents,” 
announced Suds, “the lightning has 
just struck. What folks around here 
need to be taught is how to play 
games. That is, somethin’ besides 
poker. Why not get up a couple of 
football teams? One here in Wagon 
Center and one up in Holtville. We 
could declare a holiday occasionally 
and the two teams could play. Ev- 
erybody that wasn’t entirely crippled 
would go.” 


“Football!” exclaimed Gallegher. 
“Do you play it with your feet?” 

“Feet,” said Bacon, “as well as 
other parts of the anatomy, includ- 
ing the head. It’s a great advantage 
in playing football to have a thick 
skull.” 

“There’s a lot of thick skulls 
around here,” said Hep, “judgin’ 
from the conduct of the citizens. I 
got some recollection of once havin’ 
heard of such a game—” 

“Tt was up in Denver,” I reminded 
him. “Everybody was goin’ to a 
football game so you an’ me went, 
only we didn’t understand any of it. 
There was a lot of hollering and 
young gents falling all over each 
other and one side trying to take the 
ball away from the other side and 
nothing ever coming of it because 
some bird in short pants was always 
tooting on a whistle—” 

“Sure! Sure!” interrupted Hep. 
“Tt comes back to me as though it 
was yesterday. I wonder why I 
hadn’t thought of it. It’s the very 
thing we’re lookin’ for.” 

“They play it in the fall,” I said, 
“an’ not in the spring.” 

“That hasn’t anything to do with 
our playin’ it here any old time we 
feel like it,” said Suds. “Just be- 
cause this happens to be spring—” 

“Of course it doesn’t,” cut in Gal- 
legher, “there’s nothing in the Con- 
stitution about when gents can’t 
play football. The only thing is I 
don’t know anything about the rules 
an’ I haven’t got a ball.” 

Suds Bacon slapped the bar with 
his hands and looked pretty much 
pleased with himself. “Gents,” he 
announced, “I can solve both those 
difficulties without half tryin’. Jim 
Lathrop, the storekeeper, has a foot- 
ball that he had left over from last 
year’s Christmas goods. I saw it the 
other day. As for the rules, why ’'m 
a living collection of the rules. You 
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boys may not believe it, but I went 
to school before they threw me out. 
And before they threw me out, I 
played football. I was the best foot- 
ball player that you ever saw.” 

“Good,” said I. “That settles the 
whole business and takes a load off 
my mind. Suds, you organize these 
two football teams while Gallegher 
and I drift over into the next state 
and get ourselves a job herdin’ 
cows.” 

“Not me,’ objected Bacon. “I 
got my bartendin’ to do an’ besides 
that I’m too fat. Ill furnish the 
rules an’ help talk the thing up and 
that’s all I’m going to do.” 

“Of course,” said Hep. “That’s 
enough for you to do. Ill organize 
the two teams myself and forget 
about cow nursin’ for the time be- 
ing in the interests of civilization.” 

“Civilization!” said I. “There’s 
nothin’ civilized about football. If 
you remember rightly what we saw 
up in Denver looked like a war ex- 
cept that there wasn’t any shootin’, 
Those young bucks did everything 
except take each other apart.” 

“And nothing happened,” came 
back Gallegher. “There weren’t any 
corpses that I saw. When the gent 
in the short pants blew his whistle 
the fight always stopped. That’s 
one of the rules. Ain’t it, Suds?” 

“Sure,” agreed Bacon. “When the 
whistle blows the fight stops.” 

“What do you suppose’ll happen 
here,” I wanted to know, “when 
some bird from Holtville rams his 
head into a Wagon Center man’s 
stomach?” 

“T’ll blow the whistle,” said Hep, 
“before there’s any bloodshed.” 

“You've got a lot more faith in a 
whistle than I have,” I told him. 

“It’s a matter of sportsmanship,” 
put in Suds. “When the referee 
toots his whistle everything ceases 


and the players get ready to start in 
all over again.” 

Business in the Antler Saloon 
wasn’t very brisk so the bartender 
and Hep went over in one corner 
and sat down at a table. Bacon got 
a pencil and paper and explained all 
about football. 

“It’s really very simple,’ eluci- 
dated Suds. “There’s two sides with 
eleven men on a side and one foot- 
ball. The object is for the side that 
has the ball to carry it through the 
opposing team and touch it down be- 
hind the goal line. That’s the end 
of round one and round two starts 
immediately thereafter and the game 
continues until either all the players 
are knocked stiff or until one hour 
has passed. The team with the most 
touchdowns wins the marbles.” 

“Where'll these carryings on be 
held?” I asked. 

Bacon scratched his head. 
“Wouldn’t do to have the games 
either here or up at Holtville. There 
probably wouldn’t be any town left 
if we was to hold ’em in town. I 
got a better idea. About halfway 
between here and Holtville there’s a 
pasture that’s as level as a billiard 
table.” 

“Fine,” agreed Gallegher. “The 
two towns’ll meet on neutral ground 
and learn to be gentlemen. That’s 
what games are supposed to be for, 
to teach the uncivilized how to be 
gents in public. Besides that, it'll 
get everybody’s mind off window 
bustin’.” 

“Gallegher,” said Suds calmly, 
“you must be the noblest guy that’s 
ever rode a horse. Imagine anybody 
going to all the trouble that you’re 
going to go to just to have a lot of 
windows.” 

“Think nothing of it,” Hep as- 
sured him. “I’m grateful for having 
been born into the universe and now 
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I'll pay my debt to the American 
people.” 


UST then there was quite a com- 
J motion out in the street and 
Gallegher and I went out to see 
what it was. A dust-covered wagon 
had been driven up in front of the 
saddle and implement store and men 
were unloading flat wooden cases 
from it. We mixed with the crowd 
and gathered that it was the ship- 
ment of window glass. Mike Flan- 
nigan, the saddle maker, was also the 
town glazier. When half the glass 
had been unloaded Flannigan got up 
on a box and announced in a loud 
voice that he was now prepared to 
fix windows, first come, first served. 
There was quite a rush as the mer- 
chants and other folks put in their 
orders. 
The wagon pulled out without un- 


loading the remainder of the cargo... 


“The rest of it’ll be unloaded up at 
Holtville,” said a man standing be- 
side us. “There’s a hardware store 
up, there run by Mike Flannigan’s 
brother, Luke. Luke Flannigan’s 
also in the window-fixing business.” 

“Sorta runs in the family,” I ob- 
served. 

“Seems to,” grunted the man. 
“Mike an’ Luke are real good at put- 
tin’ in glass. They’re experts.” 

“Time we was gettin’ started with 
the football business,” said Galle- 
gher. 

“Not ‘we, ” I objected. “You! 
Count me out. I don’t mind trying 
to put you back together again but 
Tl have nothing to do with taking 
you apart.” 

’’ We put our horses in the livery 
barn, had something to eat and then 
T sat on the veranda of the saloon 
and watched Gallegher get his foot- 
ball team started. Surprisingly 
enough, within an hour Hep had 
rounded up fifteen empty-headed 


young birds who wanted to learn 
how. 

“T can only use eleven of you,” ex- 
claimed Gallegher. “Four of you 
will have to be in the reserves.” 

These were fighting words because 
none of the fifteen wanted to be left 
out of it. It looked for about a min- 
ute as though a riot was going to 
start but Suds Bacon, who stood on 
the veranda, had an idea. 

“Gents,” announced Suds, “while 
the rules say that only eleven men 
can play on a side I don’t see any 
reason why we can’t change the 
rules. This is a free country so we'll 
play with fifteen.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the men out in 
the street. 

Just then three other fellows de- 
cided that they, too, wanted to learn 
so the rules were changed again so 
that eighteen could play. =. 

“°Tis a strange sight,” said Suds, 
“and makes an old footballer like I 
am weep. But what’s the difference? 
I'll probably. get over it.” 

Gallegher now had the football in 
one hand and a toy whistle in the 
other. He lined up the players and 
told ’em all about the rules but no- 
body paid much attention. All 
eighteen of them wanted to have the 
honor of carrying the ball and it took 
half an hour, and two small fights, 
to settle the argument. 

“Come! Come!” yelled Hep. 
“Haven’t you gents got any sporting 
blood! Each of you will get a turn. 
Now we'll have some scrimmage 
practice.” 

He lined ’em up and then when he 
blew his whistle the whole caboodle 
of ’em went charging down the street 
like a lot of Shorthorn bulls. Some 
of the more frisky pulled their six- 
shooters and punctured the air and 
all of them yelled like a lot of Co- 
manches on the war path. What 
with the dogs barking and the chil- 
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dren screaming it was something aw- 
ful. 

That racket aroused the town and 
pretty soon the board walks were 
lined with people watching the per- 
formance. Folks laughed and hol- 
lered and took a lot of interest in it 
because nobody had ever seen any- 
thing like it before. 

After about every second charge 
the football players would decide 
that they needed refreshments and 
this called for a couple of rounds in 
the Antler. 
hard that he nearly put his arms out 
of joint. In an hour a few of the 
players didn’t know for sure whether 
they were on foot or on a horse, and 
when darkness came a half dozen of 
the lunatics were still charging up and 
down the street with the football. 

Hep tooted his whistle at them 
and yelled that the practice was over 
but it didn’t do any good and they 
continued to run and holler until 
they were exhausted. 

“Hep,” said Suds to the perspiring 
Gallegher, “you’re a great success 
and you're going to have a fine team. 
Tomorrow you must get up to Holt- 
ville and organize the boys there. 
Then in about a week we'll have the 
big game between Holtville and 
Wagon Center. Shucks! It’ll be 
something that'll be talked about for 
the next forty years.” 

“Tt may even go down in the his- 
tory books,” said Hep, “and folks’ll 
be reading about it a hundred and 
fifty years from now.” 


EXT morning Suds gave Hep 
N a letter of introduction to a 

bartending friend of his 
named Willie Masterson, up in Holt- 
ville, and Gallegher went up there 
to organize the Holtville team. I 
absolutely refused to go along hop- 
ing that Gallegher would get cold 


Suds Bacon worked so ' 


feet if I didn’t accompany him, but 
he went anyway. 

By ten o’clock the Wagon Center 
team had recovered enough from the 
previous day’s workout so that they 
could have some more practice out 
in the street. Pretty soon they were 
tearing up and down again and the 
town was once more full of excite- 
ment and thirst. Mike Flannigan 
and a couple of his helpers were busy 
putting in windows and most every- 
body was cheerful at the prospect of 
having some daylight for a change. 

Jim Lathrop, the general store- 
keeper, came up to where I was 
watching the football players. La- 
throp looked kinda worried. 

“Mister,” said the store man, 
“would you mind telling me what 
Junatic asylum your pardner, Gal- 
legher, escaped from?” 

“He didn’t escape from any,” I 


- told him, “but mebbe he’s bound for 


one. However, we won’t discuss it 
further because Hep and I are old 
friends and I might get mad.” 

Lathrop didn’t like this very well. 
“Tain’t reasonable,’ he snorted, 
“that any gent would carry on as 
crazily as he is unless there was a 
reason for it. What’s the reason 
back of it?” 

“You don’t know Gallegher,” said 
I, “or you wouldn’t even ask me.” 

“Tf this leads to murder,” said the 
storekeeper, “you an’ Gallegher’ll be 
hung for it.” Then he walked away 
and talked to some gents down the 
street and within an hour folks were 
looking at me as though I had the 
hoof and mouth disease. 

Again the Antler was doing a land 
office business but by midafternoon 
things quieted. down because the 
football players couldn’t hold any 
more. Most of ’em had gone to 
sleep. 

“Suds,” I told the bartender, “you 
oughta be ashamed of yourself. You 
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thought of this nonsense so as to in- 
crease the sale of beer and bourbon.” 

This amused Mr. Bacon. “By 
gosh!” he declared. “Mebbe that 
was the reason. Thanks for callin’ 
it to my attention. I knew there 
must have been a reason but I 
hadn’t discovered what it was.” 

Shortly after sundown Gallegher, 
dead tired, came back from Holt- 
ville. 

“Successful?” queried Suds. 

“I should say I was,” said Hep. 
“They’re more nutty about playing 
football up in Holtville than they are 
down here. Twenty-two gents up 
there insisted on being on the team 
se I had the rules changed again and 
made it twenty-two players on a 
side.” 

“That’s fine!” Suds Bacen chuck- 
led. “Nothing like being agreeable. 
What’s the use of having rules un- 
less they’re flexible?” 

“Saturday afternoon,” said Galle- 
gher, “is when were going to have 
the big game up in the cow pasture. 
That'll give us a couple more days 
to practice and to advertise the 
thing. Thereafter we'll have a game 
every Saturday and that’ll keep the 
folks in the valley interested and use 
up their animalistic spirits. A good 
Ps will be had by all, every Satur- 

ay.” 

“Provided,” said I, “that there’s 
anybody left living after the first 
Saturday to pack the ball around or 
to watch it being packed.” 

Gallegher and Suds got mad then 
and offered to punch me in the nose 
so I shut up. 


HE next couple of days were 
pretty hectic. Everybody 
talked about the football 
game and apparently everybody and 
his brother was going up to watch 
the thing. Saturday morning and 
folks began moving out of Wagon 


Center. Men, women and children, 
they all went. On horseback, on 
burros, in wagons, and those that 
didn’t have any other way to go 
went on foot. As they trooped up 
the valley they looked like a lot of 


‘ refugees escaping from a war or an 
earthquake. 


All business houses closed in 
Wagon Center because there wasn’t 
anyone left there to do business with. 
Gallegher rode with the football 
players. Suds Bacon and I rode to- 
gether and as we were late in start- 
ing we more or less brought up the 
tail end of the procession. 

A couple of miles out of Wagon 
Center and the bartender began to 
complain of pains in his hips. “This 
is the first time I’ve been on a horse 
in ten years,” explained Suds, “and 
my anatomy isn’t used to it. Let’s 
take it easy.” 

We took it easy and dropped well 
back behind the others. Another 
mile and Bacon made an awful face. 
“George,” he moaned at me, “I’ve 
got a terrible inconvenience in my 
stomach. What I need is some bit- 
ters and I haven’t got a drop with 
me. You ride on and I'll go back 
and get some and then I'll catch up 
with you. With the bitters inside 
me I can probably ride like a house 
afire.” 

So Bacon turned around and loped 
back toward Wagon Center and I 
kept on toward the cow pasture, 
which was the last I saw of Suds. 
In fact I forgot all about him owing 
to the excitement. The cow pasture 
was jammed, the inhabitants of 
Holtville being gathered on one side 
and the inhabitants of Wagon Cen- 
ter on the other. Between them was 
where the game was supposed to be 
played. 

Gallegher was having a great time 
trying to get the players separated 


from the spectators. He was yelling 
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himself hoarse and accomplishing 
practically nothing. It looked quite 
a lot like a riot. The folks who had 
come to see the game were getting 
restless and were about to explode. 
They demanded action, but refused 
to get out of the way so’s it could 
start. 

Finally, after about an hour of 
wrangling, a few _ public-spirited 
gents came to Gallegher’s assistance 
and between ’em they managed to 
get the spectators off the field and 
the teams lined up. Then the rules 
had to be changed again because it 
seemed that twenty-six men wanted 
to play on each side. This was all 
right with everybody because no- 
body knew anything about it any- 
way. 

Hep tooted his whistle and the 

game was on. Wagon Center kicked 
off to Holtville. The ball went up 
in the air and when it came down a 
Holtville gent grabbed it. He was 
a long-legged bird and ran something 
like a jack rabbit. Everything 
would have been fine if he’d run in 
the right direction, but the poor sap 
ran off toward the north instead of 
toward the south. 
- Gallegher blew his whistle and 
yelled until he was red in the face. 
“The ball’s dead!” shouted Hep. 
“Come on back here!” Mebbe the 
ball was dead but the long-legged 
fella who carried it wasn’t. It took 
all of a quarter of an hour and both 
teams to catch the guy and bring 
the ball back. 

“You rummies oughta be ashamed 
of yourselves!” complained Hep. 
“The next gent who tries to steal 
the ball and run home with it'll get 
shot! Now we've gotta do it all 
over again.” 

The teams lined up again and this 
time Holtville kicked off to Wagon 
Center. A Wagon Center player 
caught the ball and the team came 


thundering down the pasture like an 
avalanche, all twenty-six of them. 
In the center of the field the two 
teams came together. It was like a 
couple of strings of box cars running 
into each other and it was practically 
as noisy. 

The air was full of dust and shouts 
and insults. The man who had the 
ball went down and the other fifty- 
one players piled up on top of him. 
Women screamed and the kids 
yelled. Hep blew on his whistle un- 
til he was out of breath. The pile 
of players looked like a huge heap 
of cord wood. 

The spectators came to the res- 
cue and began to untangle the heap. 
As we neared the bottom some of 
the footballers were practically un- 
conscious from not being able to 
breathe. Finally the last guy had 
been dragged away. 

“By thunder™” yelled Hep. “Look 
at that!” 


E was pointing toward the 
football. It lay on the 
ground where the players 

had been piled up. But instead of 
being round it was now as flat as a 
pancake and didn’t have any more 
air in it than a piece of tin. 

“You thick heads!” shouted Gal- 
legher. “Numskulls” You’ve 
squashed the football! Now we 
can’t play any more till we get an- 
other one!” 

“Tt was the Wagon Center buz- 
zards that done it!” yelled a gent on 
the Holtville team. 

“You're a liar!” shouted back a 
fellow on the Wagon Center side. 
“Tt was you thugs from Holtville 
that squashed it!” 

“Who says [m a _ thug?” de- 
manded a gent from Holtville. 

“You was afraid we'd beat you!” 
shouted Wagon Center. “Come on 
an’ fight!” 
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“The war’s started,” thought I. 

And it would have, too, if right 
at that instant a gent hadn’t come 
riding up on a lather-covered horse. 
It was Jim Lathrop, the storekeeper 
from Wagon Center. 

“Folks!” shouted Lathrop as he 
stood up in the stirrups. “Listen to 
this! Listen! Half the windows in 
Wagon Center have been smacked 
out! I caught four men doing it! I 
snuck back to town instead of com- 
in’ out here! It was Suds Bacon and 
Mike Flannigan and Luke Flannigan 
and a bartender from Holtville that 
was doin’ it with clubs. I cornered 
the gents an’ they surrendered rath- 
er’n get shot. Got ’em locked up in 
the hoosegow! They confessed! It’s 
them that’s been shootin’ out the 
windows so’s they could have the 
business of puttin’ ’em back in. 
They’ve made plenty o’ money! But 
this time they tried somethin’ differ- 
ent, hirin’ this fella Gallegher an’ 
his pardner to put on a football game 
an’ get us all outta town!” 

“Hang ’em!” pomiehody. shouted. 
“Get a rope!” 

Gallegher was as white as a bed 
sheet. 

“Run!” I yelled at Hep. 

And mebbe you think him and me 
didn’t make our feet travel! If it 


hadn’t been that so many people 
were after us we never would have 
got away. The pursuers stumbled 
all over each other. There was a 
brush-filled gully near at hand which 
was the only thing that saved us. 
We managed to lose ourselves in the 
tall brush and along toward sundown 
the folks from Wagon Center and 
Holtville gave up the hunt and went 
home. 

Me and Gallegher were a sight to 
behold. There was nothing we had 
on that wasn’t torn to shreds. All 
of Hep’s shirt was missing, and he 
had only one leg left to his pants. 

“Civilization is a great thing,” 
said I, “and football is a wonderful 
game. Look at us!” 

“Ah, button up your face!” 
growled Hep. “If you ever mention 
a football game again I’ll shoot you. 
Hereafter we'll confine ourselves to 
beef on the hoof.” 

“Which,” I told him, “is the only 
sensible idea you’ve had in years, 
Now if you'll kindly remember—” 

But it wasn’t worth arguing about 
because he wouldn’t remember. 
Come another month and Gallegher 
would be bound to have another 
brain storm. It just so happened 
that he was that kind of a guy. 
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CHAPTER I 
QUICK-DRAW DEATH 


EW SAGAN stepped out of the 
Dancing Lady, and the 
half silence that had held 
the barroom unnaturally 
quiet with his presence, 

vanished with his going. He crossed 
Hardshell’s main street, dusty and 
slumbering under the heavy heat, 
and made his quiet way into the 
Gay Dog. 
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Here again the slow hush gathered 
with his entrance. Sagan was aware 
of the studying, curious eyes. These 
men of Hardshell were waiting to 
see why he tarried in their town. It 
was in Sagan to inquire for the man 
he sought, for his deliberate glance 
told him the man was not here. But 
he refrained. To ask was to warn. 

He bought a drink at the bar, and 
took his time with it. Utterly re- 
mote from the curious crowd, he let 
his lean, spare body relax and idly 


toyed with the glass in his hard 
brown fingers. His eyes, light with 
the hue of winter rain against the 
burned darkness of his skin, donned 
again their mask of absent thought. 
A voice at his shoulders asked, 
“Lookin’ for somebody, mebby?” 
Sagan did not start. He had no- 
ticed the approach of the sheriff in 
the back-bar mirror. “Mebby,” he 


agreed, and the turn of his head was 
casual. 


Sheriff Dekker propounded an- 


other question. “Who?” He was 
middle-aged and stoutish, with the 
easy ways of a politician, but his 
eyes were shrewd and canny. 
Sagan knew he had already been 
sized up. He parried the query. 
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“Have a drink?” he offered. It was 
habit more than immediate neces- 
sity that kept his right hand close 
to the long-barreled gun hung low 
against his leg. His eyes were cool 
and brazen now. 

The sheriff accepted. “It’s a long 
ride up from Texas,” he remarked 
after drinking. “Gen’rally speakin’, 
Texicans ain’t exactly popular up 
this way, since them two rollin’ out- 
fits from these parts got wiped out 
down there in that Nueces range 
war. Was I you, Id travel on an’ 
forget the gent you’re lookin’ for.” 
“After coming this far?” Sagan 


arched a sun-bleached eyebrow. He 
noted the narrowed eyes of near-by 
men who were following this talk. 
“You may know a lot, sherifi—but 
you don’t know me.” 

“So?” Dekker signed to the bar- 
tender to set the drinks up again. 
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“Well, now, you’re downright mod- 
est. When I saw you ride in, three 
days ago, I said to myself: “Here 
comes a gent who’s left big tracks 
somewhere’s.’ You got that look. 
An’ then again, I got a cousin who’s 
a dep’ty down in Uvalde. Him an’ 
me swap letters. He’s mentioned 
you frequent, last couple o’ years. 
Would you be wantin’ to say more?” 

Sagan made his reply in a drawl- 
ing monotone. “Why not?” He 
felt the old reckless, restless uncer- 
tainty beckoning him on to another 
gamble, and welcomed it. In such 
moments the devils that filled his 
mind were forgotten, and he could 
be what the years had made him—a 
man dangerous and somberly wise, 
living on the thin edge of the pres- 
ent moment, with no thought for the 
past or the future. 

The sheriff tipped his drink. 
Wariness showed its flicker in his 
eyes. He dropped a glance at the 
low-slung gun, and sent another into 
the back-bar mirror at the listening 
crowd. 

“Sure—why not?” He put down 
his emptied glass. “In that Nueces 
range war there was one gunneroo 
on the Texicans’ side who stood out 
higher’n all the rest. His name’s 
down in the book of ev’ry Hardshell 
man worth a damn an’ a dime. They 
spell it S-a-g-a-n.” 

“Silver Sagan!” said somebody, 
speaking a thought aloud, and the 
silence grew weighty and strained. 
They were not merely curious now, 
these men; they were tensed, sharp- 
eyed. Mention of the name had 
brought their attentions up with a 
jerk. 

Sagan lifted his left hand to his 
battered sombrero. He was on the 
lid of a fused powder keg, and knew 
it, but he had seen too much of life 
and death to allow this to crack his 


iron mask of composure. “Why’n’t 
you tell the rest, sheriff?” he 
breathed gently. 

Deliberately, he bared his head. 
Against the deep brown of his skin, 
his hair looked silver white. “Tell 
’em, sheriff.” His tone was mocking, 
challenging. “Tell ’em I’m the man 
—Silver Sagan!” 


held. Then it was broken by 

a sharp indrawn breath and 
an oath. Sagan replaced his hat, his 
eyes skimming over the wooden 
faces. There was a dare in his look, 
an utter disregard for consequences. 
He said, the thin, biting note mak- 
ing his voice brittle: ““Where are all 
these Hardshell men worth a damn 
an’ a dime, sheriff?” : 

Sheriff Dekker muttered some- 
thing that might have been prayer 
or profanity, and made purposeful 
progress toward the door. Several 
men made the beginnings of uncer- 
tain movements, but went no fur- 
ther. Sagan’s hand looked too sup- 
ple and ready, hanging there close 
to the big, plain, bone-handled gun. 
It was a hand that had made a repu- 
tation. 

Sagan walked out, his step light 
and slow. Out in the street, he stood 
tall and shabby on the board walk. 
There was nothing in his face to 
show his inner thoughts when a man 
hurried past him out of the Gay 
Dog, giving him a wide berth, and 
struck across the street for the Danc- 
ing Lady. 

A moment later he heard a 
“Wha-at?” He recognized the full 
voice of Anton Jorroc. A big man 
in these parts, Jorroc—big in body, 
in voice, in the conscious power of 
wealth and standing. It was natural 
that the news should go to him first. 
There had been a Jorroc with those 


coe seconds longer the silence 
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two rolling Hardshell outfits, in the 
Nueces feud. A younger, less sea- 
soned Jorroc, but with the same 
domineering ways. Sagan could re- 
call how the fellow had fallen, fiery- 
eyed and cursing. 

_ The batwing doors of the Dancing 
Lady flapped open, and Anton Jor- 
roc stood filling the doorway with 
his solid bulk. Iron-gray, well 
groomed, he dressed like a townsman 
except for the high boots that 
marked him for a rancher. His bold, 
tyrannical eyes, like black glass with 
smoldering things beneath, stabbed 
across at Sagan. 

Two other men came out to stand 
beside him. They were riders of this 
huge Block C spread, a brand that 
covered the three biggest cattle out- 
fits in this Yerba Basin. Hard and 
tough and swaggering, hke all 
Block C men, they stood with hands 
on hips, eyes half closed. A man 
had to be good in all things, Sagan 
had heard, to stay on Jorroc’s long 
pay roll. 

They had the news, that much 
Sagan knew. Here were men worth 
a damn and a dime, and more. They 
were weighing him, matching what 
they had heard of him against his 
calm look and single gun. Resolu- 
tion was being formed. Now Jorroc 
was giving the word. The man 
didn’t know how to lower his voice. 

“Go ahead!” 

The two words reached Sagan with 
distinctness, growled though they 
were. He had never put much stock 
in a loud-voiced man. It was the 
man with soft speech and quiet ways 
that was the real menace. But those 
two hired hands—they looked capa- 
ble. The long-jawed one probably 
had another gun under that bulge 
in his shirt, and the stocky fellow 
had had previous experience in 
sige a gun fight, from the cut of 

m. 


-studiedly casual. 


port. 


There was a girl coming out of 
the general store. She was straight 
and dark and shapely, with the gift 
of natural grace in her step and erect 
bearing. Sagan frowned. Was that 
fool girl going to walk into the line 
of fire? No, she had stopped, for 
she seemed to have sensed something 
in the brooding quiet of this moment. 
Sagan caught her eye on him, and 
the last shred of his gentleness was 
in the swift smile he gave her. 

Then his eyes slid back to the two 
Block C men. They had separated, 
but each was crossing the street, 
while Jorroc stood where he was. 
The way their minds ran could be 
seen in the way they walked, too 
Sagan’s smile 
changed, became tight and sardonic. 
This was a game that he knew. The 
stocky one would start the play, 
likely, and the long-jawed fellow 
would come up then with fast sup- 
But first Jorroc would— 

“Hey there, you!” It was Jorroc, 
lifting his loud voice across the 
street. “There’s a bounty on coyotes 
and Texas trigger men in these parts 
—we class em together!” 


HERE it was—the opener. 

Sagan took his cue. He 

stepped off the board walk 
into the thick dust, hand poised over 
his gun, eyes leveled at Jorroc in the 
way of a man in sudden fury. He 
allowed himself two long strides be- 
fore whipping his glance to the right. 
The stocky man had halted. He 
wheeled in his tracks and the glitter 
of metal streaked up with his rising 
hand. 

The flat roar of Sagan’s gun as he 
drew and fired rattled its echoes 
down the sun-washed street. The 
stocky man’s body curved over in 
a grotesque bow, and his gun spat 
into the dust as he fell. Sagan spun 
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on his heel, slapped his gun across 
his flat stomach, and fired again. 

Long-jaw, drawing down on a fast 
sight, rocked back, and his bullet 
screamed high. Three short back 
steps, and he caught his balance. 
His gun arm came down again, with 
the other arm clawed inside his shirt. 
A marksman, this, but slowed by the 
habit of sighting his shots. Trained 
to a rifle, probably. These stray 
thoughts drifted through Sagan’s 
analytical mind as his own gun 
rapped again its solid report. He 
shot from feel and ingrained instinct, 
himself. 

He did not watch to see the effect 
of his last shot. He knew where it 
went, and what it would do. His 
eyes, bright and blank, swung to 
Jorroc, and his gun swung with 
them. Jorroc had a hand under his 
coat, but he froze in the movement 
of drawing. 


“Finish it, hombre!” Sagan sent: 


the invitation in his softest drawl, 
and began to holster his smoking 
gun. “Let’s make it a triple—” 

A cry that was half scream 
sounded near the general store. It 
was a girl’s voice, but clear rather 
than shrill. “Your back! Behind 
you—!” 

Sagan threw himself aside and 
down on his knees. A gun blasted 
savagely from the Gay Dog. He 
pivoted on one knee, one foot plow- 
ing dust, and chopped a shot into 
the flimsy batwing doors. Some- 
thing happened behind them. There 
was a thud, and a boot stuck out 
under one gently flapping door. 

Jorroc had moved when Sagan 
snapped his glance back at him. 
The arm was a little more bent at 
the elbow, but that was all. Sagan 
knew angry regret. He said again, 
through drawn lips, “Finish it!” 

But the bent arm slowly straight- 
ened, came out even more slowly, 


and the hand was empty. Jorroc 
wheeled, his heavy face as gray as 
his sleek hair, and stamped down the 
street to a bay-teamed buckboard, 
shiny with newness. 

Only when he rose did Sagan know 
he was hit. A numbness was in his 
right side. He looked down and saw 
the great spreading stain on his. 
faded shirt and Levi’s. His surprise 
was mild. He had been hit before, 
and hadn’t known it until* the vio- 
lence of the moment receded. 

He looked ahput him, while his 
steady hands automatically sped to 
the swift task of reloading the long- 
barreled gun. The street was his. 
Faces peered from doorways and 
windows. The girl was gone. Jor- 
roc’s buckboard bounced ‘furiously 
along the ruts and out of town, the 
pair of matched bays at full gallop 
under the stinging urge of a quirt. 

Sheriff Dekker -appeared from 
somewhere, placid and unhurried, 
only his sharp eyes showing his feel- 
ings. He stared, lips pursed, at the 
two sprawled bodies in the street, 
and then at Sagan. “Kinda fatal, 


ain’t you?” he murmured. “Mind 
steppin’ over to my office? No, I 
ain’t tryin’ to arrest you. They 


asked for what they got.” 

Sagan followed him into the dingy 
little office. The sheriff shut the 
door. He got a pan of water, and 
ripped an old shirt into strips. “Bet- 
ter patch up that hole,” he remarked. 
“You got a lot o’ ridin’ to do. Jor- 
roc’ll be back, soon’s he rounds up 
some of his boys. Your nag’s over 
to the livery, ain’t it? Ill go tell 
Mike to saddle it.” 


E returned as Sagan was 
washing his wound, and 
watched the process with in- 

terest. “S’pose you heard *bout the 
coupla holdups we had lately, huh?” 


he queried. “Happened just ‘fore 
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you hit this town. Jorroc’s pay roll 
was lifted off of his bookkeeper, four 
nights ago. Week “fore that, Gay 
Dog Charlie was h’isted right in his 
effice. Feller was masked an’ pon- 
choed both times. Used a big gun 
with a bone handle.” 

He sat down, comfortably crossed 
his legs. “Some folks,” he added 
calmly, “on the gen’ral principle o’ 
hatin’ Texicans, figger that feller was 
you! Jorroc’s one. He’s been at me 
to slap you in our jail, even fore he 
knew you was Sagan.” 

Sagan looked up. “Why didn’t 
you try it?” he asked bluntly. 

Dekker shrugged. ‘“F'wo-three 
reasons. What I hear, you’re a gun 
fighter, not a road agent. I don’t 
admire to make a fool nor a corpse 
e’ m’self, tryin’ to take in the wrong 
man. You don’t happen to have 
around ten thousand dollars on you, 
huh?” 

“No,” said Sagan. “Nor ten.” 

“What I thought,” nodded Dek- 
ker. “Our road agent got away 
with nigh ten thousand, all told. 
There’s bounty in it. Two thousand. 
Jorroc an’ Gay Dog Charlie put it 
up ’tween ’em. But it’s to be de- 
ducted from the stolen cash, when 
an’ if recovered. So I’m more in- 
t’rested in gettin’ back that ten thou- 
sand than I am in catchin’ that bad 
man.” His frank cynicism was dis- 
arming. He was a self-seeking op- 
portunist, and made no bones about 
it. 

“How ’bout tellin’ me,” he asked 
suddenly, “who this feller is you’re 
lookin’ for?” 

Sagan put a wad over his wound, 
and began bandaging. “Bruno Cul- 
len,’ he answered shortly, and put 
a question of his own. “Who was 
that girl?” 

The sheriff betrayed no surprise, 
either at the answer or the question. 
He paused, as though considering 


his reply. “She lives on what used 
to be a middlin’ fair ranch, up Sad- 
dle Mountain near Halfway Knob. 
Comes of good stock on her mother’s 
side—not so good on her pa’s. Been 
an orphan since she was a little mite 
of a thing. That’s when her uncle 
stepped in. He ruined that ranch 
with his drinkin’ an’ loafin’. That 
gal’s had one devil of a life. She— 
that hole kinda hurts, don’t it?” 

“Some,” admitted Sagan. “What 
were you saying?” 

“Eh? Oh, yeah.” Dekker took 
time to light a cigar. “I ain’t what 
you'd call a soft-hearted man, gen- 
rally speakin’, but there’s times 
when I’ve felt real bad *bout Melissa. 
She ain’t one you can do things for, 
though. Reserved—awful quiet— 
won't hardly talk. Today was the 
first time I ever heard her raise her 
voice. Y’know, when you bully an’ 
whip a young growin’ thing, you do 
somethin’ to it.” 

“Ts that,” Sagan asked, “the kind 
of man her uncle is?” He could feel 
a growing rage filling him. 

“Was,” corrected Dekker. “ *Bout 
a month ago Melissa rode in an’ told 
me he’d died an’ she’d buried him. 
I didn’t even know he was home. 
He used to go off for months at a 
time. Wasn’t pop’lar round here. 
You could gen’rally tell when he was 
back. Melissa’d be quieter’n ever, 
when she came in to buy grub an’ 
such. You could tell she was dead 
afraid of him. 

“Well, anyway, I rode up an’ took 
a look at the grave. She’d buried 
him as far off from the house as she 
could drag him. *Bout a hundred 
yards. I didn’t ask any questions. 
Didn’t even ask her what he died of, 
an’ didn’t want to know. Mebby 
she shot him. There was a long red 
quirt mark on her arm. He was just 
plain no good—that Bruno Cullen!” 
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his shirt, went suddenly rigid. 

“Bruno Cullen? Dead?” Min- 
gled astonishment and disbelief were 
in his voice, in his coldly staring 
eyes. 

‘An’ buried,” confirmed the sher- 
iff through a cloud of cigar smoke. 
“You could’ve found that out if 
you'd asked, ’stead of prowlin’ round 
an’ gettin’ everybody spooky. 
What'd you want him for, anyway?” 

The impotent anger of frustration 
shot its dull barb through Sagan. 
“T wanted to kill him!” he said hea- 
vily. “Did you know he joined up 
with those two rolling Hardshell out- 
fits, down in Texas? Well, he did. 
That was the kind o’ men they had 
with ’em—gun scum! Hired ’em 
right an’ left. They rolled in, over a 
hundred strong, and tried to grab 
our range.” 

Black memories made his deep-set 
eyes dour and bitter. “I owned a 
ranch, along with my two brothers. 
It’s a burned waste now, with cow 
skeletons scattered over it. My 
brothers are dead. Pete got his in a 
stand-up fight, but Billy was killed 
as he lay wounded. He was just a 
youngster. Bruno Cullen stood over 
him an’ laughed as he shot him 
dead!” 

“That,” observed Dekker, “sounds 
like Bruno, all right.” 

Sagan did not hear. He was back 
in the past. “He was the only one 
who got away—Bruno Cullen. An’ 
I’m the only Nueces rancher left. 
I’ve tracked him a thousand miles, 
an’ a thousand times I’ve told my- 
self Id kill him—an’ be killed, 
mebby—an’ wipe the slate clean. 
But he’s dead. A girl has cheated 
me!” 

He cut the air with his hand in 
a gesture as futile as his anger. With 
all else to live for gone, he had con- 
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secrated himself to vengeance. And 
now that, too, was taken from him. 
Once life had been full, and he had 
taken the toil and the fine free zest 
of it in his lusty stride. But now 
he feared it for its emptiness, fer 
the solitude it offered him. There 
was nothing left. 

He felt as if he had died, yet was 
condemned to live on without pur- 
pose, without goal. This sense of 
solitude had first struck him at the 
end of the Nueces feud, when he had 
found himself the last Nueces man 
left standing. Now it rode him, a 
ghastly obsession, for he could not 
rid himself of the feeling that he was 
entirely alone. Men could be about 
him—there would be noise, laughter, 
wild drinking and heavy gambling. 
He could share these things, yet he 
remained apart, walled out by his 
pressing sense of utter solitude. 

He grew aware that Dekker was 
watching him narrowly, a queer 
questioning in his sharp eyes. But 
when the sheriff spoke, he asked 
nothing. “I reckon,” he said, “you 
better be gettin’ along, Sagan. Jor- 
roc’s got plenty more men like those 
you gunned. Don’t be s’prised if 
you find a bunch of ’em on your 
tail. There’s a lot o’ gun pride in 
that Block C outfit.” 

Sagan nodded, and left. Riding 
out of Hardshell on his big-boned 
roan, he took note of the men along 
the street who watched him go. 
Their expressions were enigmatic, 
carefully neutral, but he sensed the 
enmity of them. Given a leader, 
such as Jorroc, they would hunt him 
down and riddle him as though he 
were a predatory beast. He 
shrugged, and rode on. Clear of 
town, he left the main trail, and 
turned. the roan’s nose toward the 
overshadowing peaks of Saddle 
Mountain. 
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CHAPTER II 


MELISSA 


HE girl Melissa was standing 

near the ramshackle ranch 

house when Sagan rode into 

what had once been a fenced yard. 

The setting sun was orange behind 

her, bringing out rich glints in her 

hair and showing in clean silhouette 
her slim, straight figure. 

To Sagan she was a brave sight. 
All about him he saw the crumbling 
ruin of neglect. Decay and disre- 
pair ruled here. The encroaching 
weeds had advanced to the bounda- 
ries of the yard and _ everything 
looked old, worn out. Here, then, 
was one touch of. youth, dwelling 
alone amid rotting, ugly age. 

Sagan pulled to a halt before her, 
and took off his stained sombrero. 
“IT came,” he said without attempt 
at preamble, “to thank you—and to 
look at Bruno Cullen’s grave. I'll 
give myself that much satisfaction, 
at least.” 

Even with the sun behind her, he 
could see her pallor. He said, with 
a curtness to hide his feelings: “You 
don’t need to fear me. It was he I 
came to kill.” 

Seconds dragged by. At last her 
voice came, low and breathless. “I 
—don’t fear you.” She raised one 
arm, pointed. “Over there, in the 
oaks.” 

Sagan dismounted, one hand on 
his side to keep the bandage in place, 
and strode across the yard into the 
thick grove of scrubby oaks. He 
saw the tinge of turned earth, the 
disturbed dead leaves, and finally 
the low mound, but there was no 
elation for him in the sight. Curi- 
ously, he found his thoughts revolv- 
ing about the girl, even while he 
stared down at the grave. It must 
have been a hard task, for one so 
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slight, to drag a grown man this far 
and bury him. 

He felt the girl’s presence, and 
raised his eyes. She had come qui- 
etly, and stood beside him. He 
caught her whisper, low and tremu- 
lous. “You shouldn’t have come 
here.” 

That whisper, and all it stood for, 
hurt Sagan. He scowled down at 
the grave. Oppression—cruelty— 
the thin whine of a quirt on soft 
skin. Even now, with the brute 
dead, the fear of him still weighed 
on the girl. 

“You live alone?” Sagan asked. 
“Here? In this place?” 

Again the pause, and finally the 
answer. “Yes.” There was hesita- 
tion in the word. The girl’s dark 
eyes were shifting about her at the 
gathering long shadows. 

Sagan no longer looked at the 
grave. He studied the girl. Strength 
was in the tanned young face, and 
the definite, well-molded features be- 
spoke depth of character. She had 
firm lips, strong and red—a short, 
straight nose—a natural lift to the 
shapely head. Good stock on her 
mother’s side, Dekker had said. 
Well, it showed in her. Not much 
Cullen blood to taint the stream, 
evidently. 

It was in the dark eyes where lay 
the story. They were steady and 
clear, with a capacity for the laugh- 
ter that had been denied. Here was 
a girl. to whom life and youth had 
not been kind, and Sagan had the 
vague impression that he was look- 
ing at a prisoner behind unbreak- 
able bars. “Do you want to leave 
this place?” he asked abruptly. 

Again the hesitating, breathless, 
“Ves!” 

Impetuousness had its way with 
Sagan. “Then come with me!” he 
said. “Leave it, and come with me! 
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We may starve, but by heaven we'll 
be free! We'll—” 

She was shaking her head, and he 
could no longer see her eyes. “I— 
can’t!” It was a low, strangled cry, 
with despair its keynote. 

The fire died in Sagan. His lean 
face took on its hard, impassive 
mask, and he turned on his heel and 
left her. He had mounted the roan 
in his lithe, smooth manner, all for- 
getful of his wound, when the twinge 
of it reminded him. 

“You're hurt!” The girl had fol- 
lowed him. 

“Slipped the bandage,” he mut- 
tered, and tried to ease it -back into 
place. His hand came away wet. 
“Bleeding again,” he added, and 
climbed out of the saddle. “Mind 
if I go in the house an’ fix it? Need 
water an’ dry bandages.” 

Not waiting: for her reply, he 
passed her and went through the 
open front doorway. Inside gloom 
greeted him. The place was clean 
and scrubbed, but soap and water 
could not bring cheer to this tomb- 
like house. Sagan found his way to 
the kitchen, and bared his blood- 
soaked side. 

Melissa entered after him, drew 
water from the hand pump, and filled 
a basin. “I'll get some clean cloth,” 
she said, and sped softly out again. 


AGAN removed the bloodied 
strips of rag from his side, and 
looked for a place to discard 

them. There was a refuse bucket 
under the sink. He hooked it out 
with his foot, took a look in it to 
make sure, and stayed looking for a 
full ten seconds. His eyes rested on 
a small canvas bag, rumpled and 
soiled, lying in the bucket. It bore 
in black lettering the imprint of the 
Hardshell Bank. 

He drew it aut. There was a tag 
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on it, with an inked name—A. Jor- 
roc. 

Light footsteps sounded. Sagan 
crammed the empty bag into his 
pocket, dropped the soaked rags 
into the bucket, and shoved it back 
again. In the turmoil of his thoughts 
was one that stood out. The road 
agent who had robbed Jorroc’s book- 
keeper had been masked and pon- 
choed, according to Dekker. And 
Dekker had seemed very sure that 
it was not he—Sagan—who did it. 
A wise and cynical sheriff, the Dek- 
ker man, and it was hard to tell just 
how much he knew or suspected. 

Melissa entered with bandages. 
Deftly, with no false and foolish 
modesty, she went to work on Sa- 
gan’s wound. A girl of nerve and 
heart, this, under her softly femi- 
nine exterior. Sagan looked down 
at her bowed head, her dark hair and 
small; capable hands. He tried to 
see her as a woman escaping from 
poverty’s crushing environment with 
the aid of a mask, a covering poncho 
and a gun. 

She had, perhaps, used that gun 
with deadly results, once—on Bruno 
Cullen. Sagan recalled Dekker’s 
hint. A man, after he had done one 
killing, usually found it easier to do 
the next—or at least to meet it half- 
way. One killing wiped away what- 
ever reluctance to do violence a man 
might have had in him. With a girl, 
perhaps, the process was the same. 
And a girl of nerve and heart... . 

The -bandaging was finished. 
Melissa was rising, a little flushed 
now that it was done. Sagan pulled 
out the small canvas bag and held 
it spread in his hand. He said noth- 
ing, but only looked at the girl. He 
noted the swift pallor, the quick in- 
drawing of breath, the dark eyes that 
widened. .. Shock—guilt—fear—he 
read them all. | 

He had no thought of blame. Peo- 
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ple did whiat they did, not neces- 
sarily through desire of evil, but 
largely by the pressing compulsion 
of malignant circumstances. Here, 
circumstances had been hard, un- 
bearable, and a darkly bitter en- 
vironment had contributed to the 
pressure. 

“Tt was a desperate thing to do, 
Melissa,” he said quietly, and his 
eyes showed the regret in him. “It 
—the money—will have to be given 
back. You’ll never—” He checked 
himself, listening to a distant thun- 
der that came up the mountainside. 

The girl had heard it, too. “What 
ste 

“Riders.” Sagan strapped his gun 
belt back on. “That’ll be Jorroc’s 
men comin’ after me. I'll try to 
head ’em off from comin’ in here. 
But just in case—I’ll take this 
along.” He pocketed the bag. 

“No!” Melissa ran after him as 
he strode out through the house. “If 
they catch you—they’ll think you 
did it!” 

“That’s what I figure,” he said. 

It was very still outside, and the 
rim of the sun gave only hazy, pur- 
plish light. He caught up the roan’s 
reins. 

“T can’t let you do it!” She was 
tugging at him.. “I can’t let you 
wreck your life!” 

“My life?” Sagan’s laugh was 
short and hard. “It was wrecked 
long before I knew you. What’s left 
has no importance.” 

“Then take me with you!” 

He turned toward her then. She 
stood facing him, her eyes frank and 
unashamed, meeting his in a direct, 
level glance. With the storm of 
coming hoofbeats in his ears, and 
fire astir in his veins, Sagan stooped 
eo kissed her full on the firm red 
ips. 


course. 
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PE released her, then, and 
vaulted into the saddle. 

“I’m coming back for you!” 

His voice was no longer a flat mono- 
tone, but deep and stirred, fitting 
his mood. “Have your horse ready. 
Tonight—as soon as I can shake off 


>? 


those fools! 

She cried out something, but it 
was lost in the scrambling skitter of 
the. roan’s digging hoofs. Sagan 
waved back at her as he heeled and 
rode fast out of the yard. He heard, 
above the clatter of ‘other hoofs, a 
lifting shout of many men. A gun 
cracked uselessly in the purplish 
light, and he flipped out his own 
long-barreled weapon and fired twice 
in return. 

Threading a _ headlong — gait 
through the brushy patches, he 
could hear the massed riders taking 
hot after him, They were skirting 
the house. He rode aslant the steep 
rise of the mountainside, letting the 
roan choose its best and easiest 
A hundred yards of bare 
sand and rock opened out before 
him. Cutting across it, he thought 
of the damning little canvas bag. ~ 

He laughed as he pulled it out 
and tossed it behind him in his 
tracks. Let them find it there. Let 
them think what they would. He 
was already condemned, sentenced, 
hunted to be killed on sight. A tri- 
fle more for them to mull over in 
their avenging, unreasoning minds 
would mean little enough to him. It 
would do to steer Dekker off the 
right track, when he heard of the 
find. 

He knew to the second when they 
found the bag. The babble of 
shouts reached him as he picked a 
course to higher ground. Soon it 
would be wholly dark, and he could 
cross the skyline unseen. The roan 
was fairly fresh and rested, and it 
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could hold away from that bunch in 
the long run, without folding up. 

Sagan laughed again, and the 
haunting ghosts of solitude were far 
away. Melissa would be waiting for 
him when he returned tonight. Life 
had filled again. The zest of it, 
long dulled, was sharpening to its 
old keen edge. The emptiness was 
gone. There was purpose and a goal, 
and something to fight for... . 

The full moon, like a shining white 
eye in the blue-black velvet of the 
sky, poured its pale light down 
through the gnarled and _ wind- 
twisted trees, and made grotesque 
shadow-patterns on the uneven soil. 
Saddle Mountain, bathed in it, hid 
its gaunt rawness under the silver 
coating. 

To Sagan the moon was no ally, 
but he thanked the faint breeze that 
cooled the sweat of the roan, and 
rustled the treetops to drown the 
muffled clop of its hoofs. A tena- 
cious bunch, Jorroc’s Block C rid- 
ers. It had been hard to shake them 
off. By now, perhaps, they had 
guessed that he had circled back and 
recrossed the mountain. 

Through the tracery of high brush 
that bordered the winding trail, he 
saw the solid bulk of the house loom- 
ing up, dark and silent, more tomb- 
like than ever with daylight gone. 
A low whistle greeted him before he 
reached the edge of the yard. It 
came from the direction of the oak 
grove, off to the right. He turned 
the roan’s head that way. 

Melissa came through the shadows 
as he entered the grove, leading a 
leggy paint-pony with well-worn 
saddle and patched gear. Sagan 
caught his breath as she appeared. 
It had occurred only vaguely to him, 
before, that she was lovely. Now he 
knew it. She hadn’t the transient 
sheen of surface prettiness. Hers 
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was a still, deep loveliness, like a 
rich jewel in subdued light. 

Sagan dismounted and_ stood 
watching her as she stepped toward 
him. He did not know that he had 
the look of a figure in bronze, fash- 
ioned by a bold hand, nor that his 
rain-gray eyes were suddenly bril- 
liant, yet gentle. His blood-stained 
garb, his untamed air—the underly- 
ing force of his strength and capacity 
for fierce recklessness—might have 
repelled and frightened, but for his 
eyes. 

“You’re—ready to go—with me?” 
was all he could find to say, the sim- 
ple wonder of i. halting his speech. 

She came to him, head raised, her 
eyes both dark and bright. “Yes.” 

There was something in her hand 
—a tattered saddlebag. She held it 
out. “The money—it’s all here. 
Please—let’s go away—dquickly!” 

Sagan’s inattentive hand brushed 
it aside as he took her in his arms. 
He felt the honest pressure of her 
lips against his. The saddlebag 
dropped to the ground. 


CHAPTER III 
DEKKER PLAYS AN ACE 


HEY were standing that way 

when Sheriff Dekker’s voice, 

cold, deliberate, cut harshly 
through the silence. “So it’s like 
that, Sagan! No, don’t go for your 
gun—I’m way ahead o’ you!” 

A branch rustled, and he stepped 
out into the moonlit patch. A 
cocked and leveled gun _glittered 
dully in his hand. There was an un- 
lighted cigar in his mouth, and he 
chewed on it with calm rumination 
as he stared at the two. “I guess, 
Sagan,” he remarked quietly, “you 
better’ get your hands_ up. 
couldn’t miss this close, but y’never 
can tell ’bout a fast man like you.” 

Slowly, Sagan inched his arms up. 
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“What’s this, Dekker?” he snapped. 
“You're off on a wrong track. We 
were going to send the money back 
to—” 

“Sure—sure.” The sheriff nodded 
blandly. “So you say. Stand right 
where y’are, gal! I’ve never winged 
a woman, but—hmm. That’s bet- 
ter.” He stepped around to Sagan’s 
back, lifted out the bone-handled 
gun and stuck it in his own belt. 

“Y’know, Sagan,” he drawled, 
“you're a right smart cuss! That’s 
why I helped you get out o’ town. 
I gambled you might find out some- 
thin’ here—an’ it’s here I knew you’d 
head for. Y’see, those two stick-ups 
were done with a big bone-handled 
gun, kinda like yours—only yours 
has got the front sight filed off, I 
noticed. That’n didn’t. Gay Dog 
Charlie had a good look at it, an’ I 
asked him. The only gun just like 
that’n, that I could recall seein’ be- 
fore, belonged to Bruno Cullen.” 

He stuck a toe at the grave near 
by. “But Bruno’s dead an’ buried. 
Somebody could ’a’ used his gun, 
though. Eh, Melissa?” 

“T didn’t—!” began the girl. 

“And then,” continued Dekker 
imperturbably, “tonight they told 
me *bout findin’ that empty bank 
bag right in your tracks, Sagan. 
They’re swearin’ blind you’re the 
holdup gent. The poor, blind fools! 
I let ’em think it, but I knew right 
away what you were doin’, why you 
did it—an’ what you'd likely do 
next! I was right. You came back 
for the gal an’ the cash! I’m mid- 
dlin’ smart, too, Sagan, in my way.” 

“Seems so,” admitted Sagan, with 
an eye on the cocked gun. There 
was nothing to be gained in arguing 
with this positive, self-satisfied man. 
He kicked the fallen saddlebag, and 
it was heavy to his toe. “You win, 
Dekker. Rake in the pot.” 

Dekker grinned without rancor. 
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“Tl be one big man,” he observed, 
“when I march you two back to 
town—an’ two thousand dollars 
richer! Gen’rally speakin’, when a 
man’s got brains he don’t need much 
else. I figger to run for county mar- 
shal next election. Too bad I can’t 
count on you for my dep’ty, Sagan. 
Make a goodun. But you'll be a 
Block C memory by that time!” 

“Do you have to take us in?” Sa- 
gan queried. 

“Be better.” Dekker nodded 
cheerfully. “Better for me, that is. 
Tl be needin’ Jorroc’s vote, come 
election.” The moonlight showed 
his face satisfied and complacent. 

He stopped, without taking his 
eyes or gun off Sagan, and reached 
down for the saddlebag. Despite 
his easy manner, he was cautious, de- 
liberate and calculating in every 
movement. The cold-blooded streak 
in his nature would allow him to 
shoot without hesitation or com- 
punction, given the slightest cause. 


AGAN moved back a step, giv- 
S ing him plenty of room, in 
obedience to a slight gesture of 
the gun. He lifted his feet high to 
do it—and as he brought down his 
right foot he dug the toe in a scoop- 
ing kick, hard into the ground. Dirt 
and gravel flew up in a shower. 
Dekker, stooped over with his left 
hand on the saddlebag, followed his 
first instinct. He started to fling up 
his gun arm to shield his eyes and 
face, halted the motion halfway, and 
dodged, the gun slashing to level out 
again. He was fast, for all his gen- 
erous bulk, but his split second of 
dropped guard made him vulnerable. 
Sagan lunged in close, brought up 
his knee and struck with his fist at 
the same time. His knee cracked 
against Dekker’s chin, jolting the 
head up. His fist hammered a sin- 
gle downward stroke that landed 
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over one eye. Impetus carried him 
onward, and he sprawled over the 
sheriff's bent body, pitching beyond 
it on all fours. 

He rolled over and bounded up, 
expecting a roar from the gun. But 
the gun lay in the dirt, and Dekker 
knelt beside it, bracing his sinking 
body with both arms. He was grog- 
gily shaking his head like a man very 
drunk, and. dazedly mumbling dis- 
jointed oaths. 

Sagan grabbed him by the shirt 
collar and hauled him out flat on 
his back 

He found Melissa beside him as 
he straightened up. She already had 
his short saddle rope, and handed it 
to him. Her dark eyes glowed with 
excitement, but her voice was steady 
enough. 

“We'd better tie him, hadn’t we? 
And then let’s hurry away from 
here.” 

Sagan had a moment’ 's wonder as 
to the urgency in her tone. She 
seemed afraid of this place, terribly 
anxious to get away from it as soon 
as possible. He took the rope and 
made a hurried but efficient job of 
binding the sheriff. 

Dekker didn’t struggle, though 
sense returned to his eyes. He 
cleared his throat and heaved a long 
breath. “Gen’rally speakin’,” he 
grunted, “luck favors a fast man. I 
ought of plugged you right away, 
Sagan.” 

Sagan grinned. “The county,” he 
remarked, tightening the last knot, 
‘will likely stagger along with its old 
marshal for another term. , Foo bad, 
Dekker. You’d make a—” 

A ery from Melissa broke across 
his words. A voice, thin and grat- 
ing, lashed a harsh command. 

“Freeze right there, Sagan! Don’t 
shift a hair—not a blasted hair!” 

an gave a violent start of sheer 


shock. His skin tingled as though 
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doused with ice water, and a slow 
pounding within him made a roaring 
in his ears. He could see Dekker’s 
eyes, inches below his own, widen 
with stunned disbelief, and he heard 


Dekker’s incredulous ery: “Bruno 
Cullen!” 
CHAPTER IV 
GUN GHOST 


AGAN raised his head and 
S looked at the grave, for one 
crazy second half expecting to 
see it opened and a dead man stand- 
ing there. But the grating voice was 
behind him, and a gun jammed its 
muzzle into his back. No command 
on earth could have kept him from 
twisting his head around to stare. 

The moonlight shone on two men. 
The one with the gun on Sagan was 
lank, with drooping mouth and 
sunken eyes. The other, standing 
apart, half crouched like a man 
ready to strike out, was Bruno Cul- 
Jen. There was no mistaking the 
heavy blue jowl, the hooked nose 
with its deep scar, the muddy green 
eyes. Something tight inside Sagan 
wanted to burst at the sight. 

Bruno Cullen had a long-barreled 
gun lined in his right hand. It, too, 
was aimed steadily at Sagan. A bit 
of the butt, not covered by the thick 
fingers, shone whitish. 

Melissa spoke in a sobbing whis- 
per, her eyes on Sagan’s face. “I 
was afraid to tell you—afraid you’d 
try to hunt him out, and be caught 
by Jorroc’s men. I wanted to get 
away from—” 

“Shut up!” Bruno Cullen hurled 
the two words at her, and his power 
over her could be seen when she 
flinched and was silent. He kept his 
slitted eyes on Sagan, and his nar- 
row lips quirked in a humorless grin, 
vicious and vengeful. 

“Who’s doin’ the huntin’ now, Sa- 
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gan? Watch him close, Reed—he’s 
tricky!” 

Reed moved his drooping mouth 
in a throaty whisper. “Give it to 
him, Bruno—or will I do it?” 

“No. He’s mine. He run me rag- 
ged, blast his eyes!” Cullen breathed 
hard, and teetered on his toes. “I 
want him to know what it feels like. 
I want to see skeer in him. ‘Sides, 
a shot’d be heard. Might bring 
some o’ them Block C riders this 
way. But yuh’ll die, Sagan—yuh'll 
die! Watch him, Reed.” 

He swung his head toward Melissa, 
his greenish eyes stabbing at her. 
“An’ yuh—so yuh broke into my 
cache, eh? Was gonna skip out with 
the dinero, nice an’ easy, while I 
wasn’t round! Be cursed if I'd ’a’ 
thought it, if I didn’t know it.” 

The sheriff spoke up from where 
he lay trussed on his back. “So it 
was you, eh, Cullen?” There was 
little fear in his voice. Pride would 
not let him show it. “Well, this is 
one time I was fooled. But then, 
gen’rally speakin’, when I go track- 
in’ a law-breaker I look for a live 
man, not a dead’n.” 

Cullen eyed him with cold humor. 
“Yuh'll never live to tell the dif- 
rence. Sure, I played dead. Did 
it to throw Sagan off my trail. Then 
I got the idee o’ makin’ money out 
o the thing. Worked, didn’t it? 
Wasn’t nobody gonna suspect a dead 
man. I had yuh all runnin’ in cir- 
cles.” 

His eyes flicked back at Melissa. 
“Yuh know what yuh’re gonna git, 
don’t yuh?” he purred, and dragged 
out a coiled quirt from his pants 
pocket. It was thin, hard-braided, 
with no stock but a loop for the 
wrist. 

“T had to use this on yuh a month 
back, ‘fore yuh’d.see the light.” He 
took a slow step toward her. 
“Member the feel of it? Well, thet 
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was jest a taste—jest nothin’ a-tall 
to what yuh’re gonna git now! Tried 
to double-cross me, eh? They’ll be 
runnin’ plenty circles when they find 
what I’m gonna leave. Two dead 
men an’ a gal! But first—this. I’ve 
never heard yuh yelp—but yuh’ll 
yelp this time!” 


AGAN made a movement, and 
Reed’s gun prodded savagely 
at his spine. He still was 

kneeling beside the sheriff, and Reed 
was behind him. He felt his strained 
gaze drawn to the sheriff’s face. 
Dekker’s sharp eyes were on him. 
There was a message of some sort in 
them for him. Dekker was badly 
scared, that was evident, though he 
was trying to hide it. He was scared 
enough to try any mad stunt in a 
long chance at saving his own life. 

Sagan braced his muscles. What- 
ever the sheriff had in mind to do, 
he was ready to back it up. He 
looked again over his shoulder, and 
his eyes grew pinched as he saw Cul- 
len advancing on Melissa, who stood 
deathly pale and motionless. Of 
Reed, standing over and behind him, 
he could see only a portion of a 
shoulder and the ragged brim of his 
sombrero. 

Dekker moved, suddenly and un- 
expectedly. His bound legs lifted 
clear of the ground, and sheered over 
it in a sweeping arc. Sagan heard 
the thud as they struck against 
Reed’s shins, and saw Reed’s left 
arm flail out as the man tried to 
keep his balance. 

What his gun arm was doing could 
only be guessed, but Sagan took his 
chance. He rocked his body back- 
ward, throwing himself with all the 
force he could muster from his kneel- 
ing position. His back bumped hard 
into Reed’s middle, and bore it stum- 
bling over Dekker’s kicking legs. 

The blast of Reed’s gun deafened 
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him, and the spurt of it burned his 
neck. He twisted his long body as 
he landed on Reed, and drove an 
elbow into the beltline. There was 
a gasped oath, then the quick roar 
of Bruno Cullen’s big bone-handled 


gun. 

“Blast it, I tol’ yuh he’s tricky! 
He’s a—” Something interrupted 
Cullen’s snarled speech, and his gun 
did not repeat. 

Sagan smashed a fist at Reed’s 
jaw, and grabbed for his: smoking 
gun. His fingers snapped around the 
barrel, but Reed held on to the butt, 
spitting blood and profanity. They 
rolled in the dirt together. 

A pair of sizable boots, bound to- 
gether at the ankles, came up, 
paused for an opening, and con- 
nected with Reed’s face. Dekker 
kicked again, unnecessarily, as Sagan 
rolled off the limp body, and grunted 
triumphantly, “That’s one we’re sure 
of, anyway!” 

Sagan reared up, Reed’s gun in his 
hand, and now he could see why Cul- 
len had not repeated his first shot. 
Melissa had hold of Cullen’s gun 
arm, and was hanging on. Cullen 
was whirling her slight body about 
ikke a bull trying to rid itself of a 
dog. 

There was no clear target. In the 
moonlight, with shadows to trick the 
eye, each one of the struggling pair 
lost identity. Sagan poised his gun. 
“Break clear of him, Melissa!” he 
called out. 

She obeyed, or was thrown aside. 
Her body reeled against a tree, and 
slumped at the foot of it. Bruno 
Cullen stood alone. The gun in his 
hand made a glinting streak as he 
cut down to shoot. Desperately, 
eyes glaring with fear and the knowl- 
edge that he was outclassed, he 
chopped. his shot—and missed. 

Sagan fired on the same fraction 
of second, and watched with dead- 


eyes. 
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calm eyes the effect. He felt Cul- 
len’s bullet flick his shirt, watched 
Cullen rock back on his heels, teeter 
an instant, then fall... . 

He still stood watching, eyes 
brooding, the smoke gone from his 
gun, when Dekker spoke. 

“Gen’rally speakin’, I’d feel bet- 
ter without this cussed rope,” said 
the sheriff plaintively. 


AGAN paid him no attention. 
He moved to meet Melissa, 

who was coming toward him. 
They met, and he looked down into 
her upturned face. ‘“He’s dead,” 
Sagan said. “He’s dead now, and 
can’t hurt you any more.” 

She nodded, all fear gone from her 
She raised her hands and 
looked at them—the small hands 
that had grappled Cullen and had, 
for a moment, prevented him from 
firing. 

“Why—he was just a brute.” 
She said it like one who has just 
discovered a truth. “Just a brute— 
that was all. No, he can’t hurt me. 
Nothing can. I’m not afraid any 
more.” 

The sheriff spoke again, louder. 
“T’m a poor blind jackass and I ad- 
mit it. I—what the devil, I’ll even 
apologize! But for the love o’ life, 
Sagan, take this rope off me. If this 
gets known in Hardshell—! Listen, 
I'll make a dicker with you.” 

Sagan turned, all his mind on 


Melissa. “Dicker?” he echoed 
vaguely. 
“Yeah.” The sheriff hastened to 


make the most of his opportunity. 
“Listen—I'll split that reward with 
you. A thousand for you—thousand 
for me. We can take it out o’ that 
saddlebag right now, see? I'll bear 
all responsibility.” 

That registered. 
said: Sagan. 


“Good! 


“Tt’s a deal,” 


Then cut this danged 
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rope off me.” Dekker wriggled 
against it. “An’ you better hurry. 
Some o’ Jorroc’s boys might’ve heard 
the shootin’. Ah, that’s fine!” 

He stretched his cramped arms as 
Sagan freed him, and sat up. 
“Nother thing. You don’t care who 
gets the credit for downin’ Bruno an’ 
this other jigger, do you? I mean 
to say, if I was to—er—kinda let 
folks think I did it all, why—” 

“That,” interrupted Sagan sol- 
emnly, “is worth another five hun- 
dred. The story ought to lift you 
right into the county marshal’s job.” 

Dekker sighed. “All right. Hand 
me that bag.” 


With the saddlebag opened, he 
made swift count, lips moving. 
“—_Fourteen-fifty—fifteen hundred. 
There y’are. Now get the devil on 
your way. An’ mind, now—don’t be 
crossin’ my story. You don’t know 
what happened here, see? You 
wasn’t even here. I handled the 
whole thing, from start—” 
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“Texas,” said Sagan, “is a long 
way off, and I’m cuttin’ a straight 
trail to it. I won’t have time to 
swap yarns on the way.” 

He turned, and found Melissa al- 
ready hurrying to her pony. He 
went to his roan and mounted. In 
their saddles, they drew their mounts 
together. “A straight trail to 
Texas,” Sagan repeated, for only her 
to hear. “’Cept for a side halt at 
Tombstone, mebby, to—to hunt up 
a—to get—” ; 

He floundered, got off on another 
tack. ‘“We’ve both been alone too 
long, Melissa. With this fifteen hun- 
dred—a man could make a fresh 
start. My old range is still there, 
and I could—we could—if you’d—” 

She had to help him out. Time 
was pressing and Jorroc’s men might 
be coming over the high peaks any 
time. “Yes,” she said. “Too long 
alone. Yes, to Texas. Yes, a side 
halt at Tombstone. Yes... . Let’s 
hurry!” 


EMERGENCY HORSE-SHOES 


HE hoofs of mountain-bred horses are tough and hard. During 
the first year of their work in a cow outfit it is seldom necessary to 
shoe them, but at times some cowboy finds himself at a line camp, 


miles from the home ranch, with a string of tender-footed ponies and no 
steel shoes or shoeing outfit. If he is an old-timer this does not bother him 
much. He merely takes the hide stripped from the carcass of an old cow 
and puts it in the creek, holding it down with rocks. Or, if he has a can 
large enough, he will cover it with a solution made of wood ashes and 
water. When the hair will “slip” he scrapes it off and cuts out pieces of 
the rawhide, shaping them to fit the hoof of his pony. Holes are punched 
around the edges and an improvised boot is laced in place with thongs. 
The newly shod horse is tied near the camp for a few hours, in case 
any adjustment is necessary. As the rawhide shrinks it fits the hoof snugly 
and becomes hard as bone. It will wear for a month, during which time 
the hoof has had a chance to grow, and the difficulty is overcome. 
Like most makeshifts, however, there is one bad feature. 


There is 
nothing worse in wet weather than a slippery rawhide shoe. e 
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OE BUNDY drove his span of 
mules down the narrow, dusty 
main street of Coldwater, 
stopped in front of the Pal- 
ace Hotel, and grinning at the 

three men on its porch announced, 
“The Argus has come to Red Rock 
Valley.” 

One of the three men stirred, 
squinted at him and then relaxed 
again in his chair. The other two 
didn’t seem to have heard. 

Bundy swung down from the 
wagon and walked forward to the 
porch. He was short and young, 
and wide-spaced blue eyes in his 


was Joe Bundy’s 


_— ~~ 


So = creed, but how could 


~ it win peace for those 
nesters of Red Rock? 
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Author of “Guns Across 
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rather round face gave him a look 
of childish inexperience. Mounting 
the steps to the porch he said again, 
“The Argus has come to Red Rock 
Valley.” And then he added, “It 
needs an office an’ I need food an’ 
drink. What would you suggest?” 

The man closest to Bundy blinked 
his eyes, yawned and asked, “What’s 
the Argus?” 

“The Argus,’ Bundy stated, “is 
the finest little newspaper in the 
West and it is locating, today, in the 
finest valley in the West. Now if 
you could tell me—” 

“That it out there?” interrupted 
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the man, pointing to the wagon 
Bundy had driven into town. 

Bundy nodded. “Under that can- 
vas, gentlemen, is as sweet a printing 
press as ever came out of Philadel- 
phia, an’ ink an’ paper enough for 
the first three issues. Now if I had 
an office—” 

The man got up. He was a big 
man,. broad-shouldered, thick of face 
and neck. He wore two guns 
strapped around his waist, and to his 
vest there was pinned a star. Put- 
ting out a massive hand he reached 
for Bundy’s and declared, “Glad tuh 
welcome the Argus tuh Coldwater. 
I’m Sheriff Peters. These other two 
gents are Dan Wilcox, who runs the 
livery stable, an’ Fergus Smith, o’ 
the Palace Hotel. Yuh really gonna 
print a newspaper here?” 

Bundy’s grin widened. “Sheriff, 
inside of a month Red Rock Valley 
will be advertised from coast to coast 
an’ from Alaska to the Gulf.” 

Dan Wilcox frowned and said, 
“Better go easy with that advertisin’, 
son. Old man Lake might not care 
much about it. He’s havin’ trouble 
with nesters up on the Coldwater 
River. Figgers there’s enough folks 
in this valley already.” 

Bundy started to make some an- 
swer, then changed his mind. 
“About that office,’ he suggested. 
“[ don’t need a very big place. 
What’s vacant?” 

“How about that shack back of 
the hotel?” the sheriff asked Smith. 

Smith nodded. “Might do,” he 
agreed. “Let’s go an’ see.” 

The shack back of the hotel did 
very nicely and by evening Joe 
Bundy, his sleeves rolled up and his 
face and arms and clothing dirty, 
had cleaned the place out and had 
set up his press. But the afternoon 
was otherwise productive. A dozen 
or more of Coldwater’s citizens and 
visitors from the surrounding range 


had dropped in to view the press, 
and without knowing it most of them 
had contributed some item for the 
first issue of the paper. 

Bundy had learned, for instance, 
that Mrs. Harrison, who had been 
ill, was now much better; that a 
puncher named Jeb Russell who had 
broken his arm when thrown from 
his horse was so disgusted with him- 
self over the accident that he had 
apparently left the range; that Beth 
Morrow who had taught school the 
year before would be Mrs. “Tex” Al- 
len in another month. And most 
important of all, the storekeeper had 
casually mentioned the fact that a 
certain Sam Griffin and his daugh- 
ter had moved in and settled on a 
place on the Coldwater River. 

Bundy had been fishing for that 
item of information all afternoon. 
He had been sure that the Griffins 
were coming to this valley but to 
just what part he didn’t know. At 
the storekeeper’s statement, a grin 
which he couldn’t suppress came 
over his face. He wondered what 
Ruth Griffin:would think when she 
saw him or saw a copy of his paper. 


Her father, Sam Griffin, would be 


pleased, he knew. He and Sam 
Griffin had always been friendly. 
But of Ruth’s attitude, Joe Bundy 
was never sure. Sometimes he 
thought that she loved him. Some- 
times he was sure that she didn’t. 
She would either be terribly pro- 
voked at him for having followed 
her out here or she would be pleased. 

The storekeeper went on talking. 
He seemed to know everyone, and 
had a great fund of information. Joe 
Bundy listened to the tale of Have- 
lock’s runaway bull, and to humor- 
ous and amusing stories ranging 
from the hazing of a dude to an ac- 
count of the romance of Beth Mor- 
row and Tex Allen. 

But there were other items which 
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worried him. Several of the men 
had mentioned John Lake of the 
L Bar L, and had hinted of his trou- 
bles with squatters. They had also 
hinted at a quick termination of 
those troubles and they had given 
Bundy the very definite impression 
that John Lake was used to having 
his own way. Lake, he gathered, 
didn’t approve of squatters and 
didn’t recognize the pre-emption law 
which allowed a man to settle on 
whatever public land he chose and 
gave him the title to the land on the 
payment of a small fee whenever the 
government survey reached him. 


NOR three days after his arrival 
in Coldwater Joe Bundy loi- 
tered around the town, spend- 
ing a part of his time at the hotel, 
a part in the town’s three saloons, 
and a part with Dan Wilcox at the 
livery stable. He learned to know 
people in a surprisingly short period 
of time, and people talked to him 
quite freely. There was something 
in his grin, something in the expres- 
sion of his eyes, which opened the 
way for confidences. 

At the end of his first day he might 
have published the first issue of his 
paper, but he didn’t hurry things. 
Each item he tried to check through 
some source or other, even going to 
the trouble on the fourth and fifth 
days of renting a horse from Dan 
Wilcox and riding out to the Anchor 
A and the B Bar O. 

Just a week after his arrival in 
Coldwater, the first issue of the Red 
Rock Valley Argus came off of his 
press, and prominently displayed on 
the front page was an item reading: 


THE ARGUS COMES TO RED ROCK 
VALLEY! 
Following the westward march of prog- 


ress, the Argus Publishing Company, late 
of Sand Creek, Texas, has now established 
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itself in Coldwater, the finest little city 
in the finest valley of this territory. The 
paper will be published each week, and will 
carry items of interest and news such as 
are contained in this issue. It will speak 
the truth fearlessly. It will come to you 
for two dollars a year. Dig up the money 
and subscribe now. The Argus is worth it. 


The remainder of the paper was 
given over to personal items and to 
ads. The stores, saloons, and even 
the livery stable had taken ads, as 
well as the Palace Hotel. 

That first issue of the paper was 
distributed free to every house in 
town, and free copies were available 
at the hotel and in the saloons. Men 
riding into town from the ranches of 
the valley took the paper back home 
with them. Everywhere it was re- 
ceived with acclaim and Joe Bundy 
received the congratulations of the 
town with his usual grin and prom- 
ised that the next week’s paper 
would be even better. 

It was two evenings later when 
he first met John Lake. The hour 
was late and he was working in his 
shop when there was a sharp knock 
on the door. 

Bundy looked up and said, “Come 
in.” 

The man who entered was tall 
and broad-shouldered, with a square, 
heavy jaw, and thin, tight lips. 
Everything about him gave an im- 
pression of power. 

“Yer name Bundy?” he snapped. 


Joe Bundy nodded. “Have a seat, 
Mister—er—er—” 

“Lake,” barked the man. 
Lake.” 

“Mr. Lake,” 
“What can I—” 

Lake whipped a copy of the Argus 
from his pocket. “You put this 
thing out?” 

Bundy nodded once more. “Yes. 
Did you want to subscribe for it?” 


“John 
Bundy finished. 
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Lake’s face reddened. He choked 
off an oath, spread the paper out be- 
fore him and shouted, “Listen to 
this!” 


“Charlie Dockstetter has just finished 
plowing a dozen acres of ground on his 
Coldwater farm. He expects to plant corn 
and looks forward to a fine crop. The 
Dockstetters are newcomers to the valley.” 


“Did you write that?” 

“Yes, what’s wrong with it?” 
Bundy asked. 

“Just that Dockstetter ain’t plant- 
in’ corn. That’s all. He’s a blasted 
squatter an’ he’s gettin’ out. See?” 

Joe Bundy began to get angry but 
his anger didn’t show in his face. 

Lake threw the paper on the floor 
and stamped on it. “There’s three 
other items in there about squat- 
ters,” he shouted. “Yuh treat ’em 
almost as though they was a part 
of the valley. Well, they ain't. 
They’re gettin’ out—all of em. This 
here is cattle country, an’ if yuh 
wasn’t a bloody furriner yuh’d know 
it. Yuh take adds in yer paper, 
don’t yuh?” 

“Yes,” Bundy admitted. 

Lake reached again into his pocket 
and took out a folded sheet of paper. 
He thrust it at Bundy. 

“Well then, print that,” he or- 
dered. “I want it on the back page 
of your paper next week an’ I want 
it jist like it’s written there. Send 
me the bill an’ make it reasonable.” 

Bundy unfolded the paper and 
read what was scrawled across it. 
He pushed it aside, and looked up 
at Lake. 

Lake was scowling. Well?” he 
demanded. 

“PIL print it,” Bundy said quietly. 

Lake grunted, and a half sneer 
twisted his lips. Without another 
word he turned and stalked out of 
the shop. 


of his visit from John Lake. 

Early the next morning he 
showed up at Dan Wilcox’s stable, 
hired a horse and rode north. Noon 
found him far up the course of the 
Coldwater River and, from the brow 
of a little hill, staring down at a 
new pine log building. Twice before 
when he had ridden out to the An- 
chor A and the B Bar O, he had 
passed this place, but on neither oc- 
casion, though he had learned who 
lived here, had he been able to mus- 
ter the courage to stop. Now, how- 
ever, he hesitated only for a moment 
and then rode forward. 

As he neared the house he noticed 
a saddled horse tied to a corner of 
the building and, seeing that it was 
branded L Bar L, he frowned, won- 
dering what one of Lake’s men might 
be doing here. For this was Sam 
Griffin’s place, and Griffin, according 
to Lake’s way of looking at things, 
was a squatter. 

Dismounting, Bundy tied his 
horse to the wheel of a convenient 
wagon and walked forward to the 
door. Suddenly, then, he became 
aware of voices and he stopped 
short, his frown deepening. 

“Aw, be reasonable, Ruth,” a man 
was saying. “Yuh can’t fight, dad. 
Yer father’s laid up an’ yer all alone. 
What’ll yuh do when a bunch of the 
boys from the L Bar L ride up here 
tuh burn yuh out? They—” 

“T'll fight,” came a girl’s tense an- 
swer. 

The man laughed. He said, as 
though amused, “Yuh got spunk, 
Ruth. That’s what I like about yuh. 
Now you an’ me together, we could 
go places. I ain’t a bad catch, Ruth, 
an’ I'll marry yuh legal. That’s 
more than—” 

Joe Bundy’s lips tightened and he 
stepped forward to the open door. 
Through it he could see a man’s wide 


Jc BUNDY talked to no one 
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back. Around the man’s waist there 
was a gun belt and, reaching for it, 
Bundy grasped the leather with both 
hands and jerked, swinging his own 
body out of the way. 

The man yelled, and his hands 
shot awkwardly into the air as he 
fought to regain his balance. Bundy 
put his foot in the way of the man’s 
legs. The man tripped, spilled out 
of the door and fell heavily to the 
ground. As he fell his gun came out 
of its holster, and stooping, Bundy 
picked up the weapon. Then he 
faced the man who was scrambling 
to his feet. 

From the doorway the girl’s voice 
gasped, “Joe—you?” in a tone of 
surprise, but Joe Bundy didn’t even 
glance that way. 

“Take it easy,” he cautioned 
flatly. “Get up an’ get on that horse 
of yours an’ get out.” 

The young man’s face _purpled 
with rage. A hand dropped to his 
empty holster, clenched into a fist. 

“Why yuh little sawed off runt!” 
he gasped. “VI—T’l—” 

Bundy forgot the gun in his hand. 
He ducked under a wild swinging 
fist, dropped the gun and smashed a 
blow at the man’s face and another 
at his stomach. Those blows 
brought the bigger man up sharply. 
He blinked in astonishment. 

“Get on your horse an’ get out,” 
Bundy said again. 

But with a roar of anger the man 
charged him. 

The fight was of short duration. 
Bundy’s slight figure, his mild blue 
eyes, had fooled men before. He 
didn’t look as though he could stand 
up against his shadow if it. were 
really angry but Joe Bundy’s fists 
packed dynamite. From early boy- 
hood, always the butt for pranks and 
jokes because of his size and appear- 
ance, he had learned how to take 
care of himself. 
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Ducking, weaving from side to 
side, he backed away. Then as the 
advancing man’s anger passed the 
line of reason, Bundy set himself and 
shot two quick blows to the jaw, an- 
other to the stomach and then an- 
other to the jaw. 

The big man reeled back, tripped 
and fell. He rolled over and sat up, 
holding his hands over his face. 

“Get up an’ get outa here,” Bundy 
ordered. 

The man got to his feet. He said 
thickly, “I’m not finished with you, 
runt.” And then he walked un- 
evenly over to his horse, mounted it 
and rode away. 

Bundy turned back toward the 
house. A girl stood in the doorway, 
a tall, sandy-haired girl with eyes 
as blue as his own. There was a 
frown on her face and as Bundy 
walked forward she said, “Joe, why 
did you do it? Why did you—” 

Bundy grinned. “Hello, Ruth. 
I’ve moved the paper to Coldwater. 
I just dropped by while I was scout- 
in’ around for news.” 

“You’ve moved the paper to Cold- 
water?” ae 

Bundy nodded. He looked away 
and said, “Things got kinda quiet 
around Sand Creek. I—well I just 
decided to come out this way.” 

Bundy didn’t see the faint smile 
which rested for a moment on the 
girl’s lips. “How’s your father?” he 
asked. 

“He’s—he’ll want to see you, Joe. 
He hasn’t been feeling well lately. 
But Joe, do you know who that was 
who—who just rode off? That was 
Eddie Lake. I’m afraid—” 

His father’s name John Lake?” 

“Ves.” 

. “Have they ordered you to move 
on, Ruth?” : 

The girl’s face tightened. “We'll 
not move on,” she declared, “and 
they can’t make us. We’ve.a perfect 
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right to stay here. I—Joe, you’re 
not going to get in this. You—” 

Joe Bundy shrugged. “Where’s 
your father? Id sorta like to see 
him.” 


turned to Coldwater, but he 
was whistling as he rode up to 
the livery stable, and he said to Dan 
Wilcox as the old man took his horse, 


| was late when Joe Bundy re- 


“It’s a great world, Dan. A great 
world.” 
Wilcox frowned. He - said, 


“Maybe yuh won’t feel that way 
when I tell yuh that Eddie Lake 
was in here about an hour back 
swearin’ he’d shoot yuh on sight. 
How come yuh got mixed up with 
him, Joe?” 

Bundy laughed. 
die say?” 

“He didn’t.” 

“Tow did his face look?” 

Wilcox blinked, then shook his 
head. “Yuh couldn’t ’a’ done it, Joe, 
pe I think I oughta warn yuh that 
he’s—” 

Joe Bundy laughed again. He 
really was feeling fine. ‘Thanks, 
Dan,” he nodded. “Maybe I 
couldn’t. Ask Eddie.” 

He walked on over to the shop, 
unlocked it, and lighting the lamp 
set up an item for the next week’s 
paper. It read: 


Sam Griffin, another of Red Rock Val- 
ley’s new arrivals, has been confined to his 
bed for the past few weeks, His daughter, 
Ruth, has been acting both as nurse and as 
man around the house. The Griffins are 
located on the Coldwater River in as pretty 
a spot as any in the valley. They plan 
extensive development to their ranch next 
year. 


“What did Ed- 


Then leaning back, Joe Bundy 
read what he had composed, nodded, 
and for a long time stared at the 
cobwebs on the ceiling. Just why 
he was feeling so elated was a little 
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hard to understand. Certainly his 
fight with Eddie Lake had been un- 
fortunate from the standpoint of the 
success of his paper and he could 
look for stormy days ahead. 

But then, all of his life had been 
a succession of stormy days. That 
was just a part of the framework 
through which he moved. There 
must have been, he decided, some- 
thing in Ruth Griffin’s attitude to- 
ward him which was responsible for 
the warm glow in his heart and the 
song on his lips. But just what it 
was he couldn’t be sure. By no 
spoken word: or apparent sign had 
she indicated that she felt any more 
than friendship for him, yet at least 
she hadn’t criticized him for follow- 
ing her out here. 

It was late when Joe Bundy went 
to bed that night, but early when he 
arose. And again he rented one of 
Dan Wilcox’s horses, only this time 
he rode east and was gone over- 
night, returning late the following 
evening, tired and dusty. 

“Thought yuh might have run 
out on us,” Wilcox commented when 
he rode in. “Eddie Lake was in 
town ag’in.” 

Bundy shook his head. “Gotta 
get out a paper. Gotta travel some 
to do it, pick up news, check things. 
See you later, Dan.” 

Hurrying to his shop, Bundy got 
to work. His fingers flew as he set 
the type and clamped it into the 
forms. Several people dropped by to 
see him. Others had heard of Eddie 
Lake’s threat and all were curious 
concerning it, but Bundy had no 
comment to make. - 

“Gotta get a paper out by morn- 
in’,” was all he would say. “Better 
get your subscriptions in. The 
Argus is gonna get better an’ better 
every issue.” 

It was almost morning by the time 
Joe Bundy was finished, but before 
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turning in he left stacks of the paper 
on the porch of the hotel and in 
front of the three saloons and at the 
homes of the two boys who were to 
deliver it in the town. 


HE second issue of the Red 
Rock Valley Argus, like the 
first contained many items of 
loeal interest, but this time, boldly 


set in the center of the front page, 
was the following article: 


THE PRE-EMPTION ACT! 
WHAT IS IT? 


It seems apparent to the Argus that 
there is a misunderstanding as to who 
owns or controls the unsurveyed land in 
Red Rock Valley. Title to the land, un- 
questionably, rests with the state and gov- 
ernment. But any citizen can, by law, 
farm any portion of the public land not 
being used by another person and may, 
when the land is finally surveyed, by the 
proof of cultivation and the payment of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, 
purchase and receive patent to one hundred 
and sixty acres. 

The government recognizes the right of 
the squatter or nester to the use of the 
land on which he settles and on which he 
builds his home. No one but the govern- 
ment has a right to order him to leave. The 
Argus understands that there is a man in 
Red Rock Valley who has presumed that 
his own word carries more weight than does 
the law of the nation. That man should 
look at himself in the mirror. He doesn’t 
look nearly as large as Uncle Sam. 


And the entire back page of the 
Argus was given over to the follow- 
ing, set in as large a type as Bundy 
earried: 


“Last week the Argus was ordered by 
Mr. John Lake to print this ad: 


“NOTICE TO NESTERS AND 
SQUATTERS! 
GET OUT OF RED ROCK VALLEY 
THIS IS A CATTLE COUNTRY 
AND YOU ARE NOT WANTED!” 


The Argus respectfully directs the atten- 
tion of the people referred to above to the 
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article on the first page of this paper con- 
cerning the Pre-emption Act of 1841. 

In order that any questions concerning 
who owns the land may be properly set- 
tled, the editor of the Argus last week rode 
to Bristow City and requested a representa- 
tive of the government land office to come 
to Coldwater immediately. 

In the opinion of the. Argus there is 
plenty of land for all. Farming along the 
Coldwater River should not interfere with 
cattle raising on the prairies to each side. 

Drive in to Coldwater tomorrow and 
talk to a government land agent. 


The residents of Coldwater gasped 
as they read that article on the front 
page and the statement on the back 
page. Joe Bundy had hardly been 
asleep for an hour before Dan Wil- 
cox shook him awake. Wilcox seemed 
excited. Though it was still in the 
cool of the morning he was perspir- 
ing quite freely. 
~ “Come on,” he shouted at Bundy. 
“Hurry up an’ dress! I’ve got Black 
Diamond waiting at the door. If 
yuh hurry yuh can make it.” 

“Who or what is Black Diamond 
and what can I make?” Bundy asked 
sleepily. 

“Black Diamond is the fastest 
horse in the country,” Wilcox an- 
swered. “He'll get yuh tuh Bristow 
City—alive—if yuh hurry. From 
there yuh can make it on west or 
north.” 

Bundy shook his head. “But I 
don’t want to go to Bristow City. 
| =e 

‘Wilcox scowled at him. “Look 
here, Bundy. Do yuh think that 
paper yuh put out was a joke?” 

Bundy grinned. “Not at all.” 

“Do yuh think Lake will think it’s 
funny?” 

“T hope not.” 

Wilcox mopped his forehead, 
walked over to the window and 
looked outside. He said rather 
sadly, “An’ I was comin’ tuh like 
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yuh, Joe. I thought—man, are yuh 
crazy?” : 

Joe Bundy sat on the edge of his 
bed looking rather thoughtful, and 
after a momentary pause he asked, 
“Dan, do you think that paper of 
mine will bring the nesters in to 
Coldwater?” 

“T think it'll bring Lake in first,” 
Wilcox answered gruffly. “Yuh 
don’t know him, Joe. He was the 
first man tuh settle in this valley. 
He’s quick-tempered an’ bullheaded. 
He makes his own law. Even the 
sheriff lets him along’ Joe, if yuh 
don’t get outa here J’ll be attendin’ 
yer funeral along 4bout noon tomor- 
row, an’ [ ain’t 4 man tuh get all 
excited about nothin’, Have yuh 
got a gun?” 

Bundy shook his head. 

“Here, take mine,” Wilcox sug- 
gested. 

Again Bundy sHook his head. “No 
use, Joe. My fagther was a printer 
and that’s the trade I learned. If 
he’d been a cattleman maybe I 
would have learned to use a gun, but 
I’m scared of thé things. You keep 
it. 


a deep breath. 
“What are yuh gonna do, Joe?” 

Joe grinned. “Go back to sleep if 
you'll get outa here. I was up most 
of the night gettin’ out that paper.” 


UT Joe Bundy didn’t go back 
to sleep after Dan Wilcox had 


left the room. Instead he con- 
tinued sitting on the edge of his bed 
for a long time, frowning thought- 
fully at the floor. And after a while 
he dressed and went outside and over 
to the hotel. The sheriff was there, 
talking to Fergus Smith, the proprie- 
tor, and several of the other men of 
the valley were looking on. 


As Bundy entered the lobby ev- © 


eryone stared at him, and then the 
sheriff, a worried frown on his face, 
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came forward. He had a copy of 
the Argus in his hand. 

“What’s the meanin’ 
Bundy?” he demanded. 

Bundy shrugged. “Seemed plain 
enough to me. Anything wrong 
with it?” 

The sheriff’s face hardened and he 
said sharply, “Yuh blasted fool! 
When Lake sees that he’ll go crazy. 
There ain’t a man bucked Lake in 
this valley fer the past ten years.” 

“°*Bout time someone tried it, 
then,” Bundy announced. 

“But-—but—” 

“Look here, sheriff,’ Bundy de- 
clared. “Do those squatters have a 
legal right to the land they’re on?” 

“Why—why, sure, but—” 

“Did Lake order ’em to get off?” 

“T guess so, but—” 

“He didn’t have the right, did he?” 

The sheriff cleared his throat. He 
said, “Bundy, so far as the law goes 
I guess yer right, but this here is a 
cattle country an’—” 

“An’ there’s some mighty fine farm 
land along the Coldwater River. A 
farmer’s got as much a right to live 
as a cattleman.” 

“The cattlemen were here first.” 

“Yeah, an’ the Indian was here 
before that. Maybe we ought to 
turn the valley back to them.” 

The sheriff threw up his hands and 
started away, but Bundy called 
after him, “Wait a minute, sheriff. 
If Lake shows up here and starts 
any trouble I'll expect you to protect 
me 29 


of this, 


The sheriff blinked. “Yuh expect 
what?” 

“Protection.” 

Muttering something under his 
breath the sheriff stamped out, and 
for a moment Joe Bundy grinned 
after him. Then, as the other men 
moved on, Bundy went back to the 
porch and established himself there 
in a chair. 
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An hour passed and then another. 
Men collected at the saloons, stood 
in groups on the street. ‘They stared 
often and curiously at Joe Bundy, 
but none of them came near him, 
and now and then the men would 
look up the road which led in the 
general direction of the L Bar L. 

Just before noon the © sheriff 
mounted his horse and rode up near 
the porch on which Bundy still 
waited. “Rustlers drove off a herd 
out near the Big Blues,” he an- 


nounced. “Gotta go after em. You . 


keep outa Lake’s way, Bundy. I 
don’t want no trouble here in Cold- 
water. 

Bundy’s grin widened. “Let me 
know about the rustlers,” he called 
in answer. “I'll run a story about 
it in the Argus. Good huntin’, sher- 
Hs : 

The sheriff scowled but rode away 
without reply. 


UST at noon the squatters from 
along the banks of the Coldwa- 
ter River began to drift. into 

town. They came in groups of three 
or four, riding in heavy, creaking 
wagons—gaunt, lean men, _ their 
hands calloused by labor and their 
thin, sober faces stamped indelibly 
by the marks of their struggles to 
wrest a living from an unfriendly 
land. Within an hour their wagons 
had lined the main street of the 
town and more than a score of them 
had gathered around the porch of 
the hotel. They weren't waiting for 
tomorrow. Someone had carried 
them word of the coming of the land 
agent. 

Joe Bundy left his place on the 
porch and talked to them. . He as- 
sured them that the land agent 
would be there the next day and as 
he passed among them he caught 
something of the intensity of their 
feelings. Most of them weren't 
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armed. Most of them weren’t fight- 
ers in the generally accepted sense of 
the word. But it was through the 
struggles of men such as these that 
civilization was being pushed west- 
ward, They had a place in this great 
new empire beyond the Missouri, a 
place equal to the place of the cat- 
tleman. And there was room for 
both. 

A horse galloped down the street, 
and facing that way Joe Bundy saw 
Ruth Griffin swing to the ground and 
hurry toward him. The girl’s hair 
was disheveled. Her face was 
flushed, dust-streaked, and her 
breath was coming fast. 

Reaching Bundy’s side she gasped, 
“Joe!. You’ve got to get away from 
here. Take my horse. If you 
hurry—” 

The crowd around Bundy, stiff- 
ened. Someone called out, “Look! 
Coming up the street!” 

Joe Bundy turned away from 
Ruth and stared up the street. Sev- 
eral horsemen were cantering for- 
ward. John Lake was leading them, 
and at his side rode the young man 
Bundy had fought out at Griffin’s. 
The rest of the men, Bundy didn’t 
know. He heard someone whisper 
that Lake had brought his whole 
crew and that several cattlemen 
from other ranches were with him. 

“Joe, there’s still time,’ Ruth 
whispered. “If you—” 

But Joe Bundy shook his head. 
There was a bright light in his eyes 
and excitement coursed through his 
veins. He grinned. Two issues of 
the Argus had brought the trouble 
in this valley to a head, and he was 
responsible for it. 

He had seen the situation quite 
clearly almost on the day of his ar- 
rival. He had seen, then, that un- 
less the issue was forced, John Lake 
and men like him would go on fight- 
ing the squatters, and that their fight 
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would be successful unless the squat- 
ters were united and shown some 
way to security. The glow of vic- 
tory swept over him. He had shown 
the squatters the way. United now 
in the hope of a legal title to their 
land, they could stand up against 
John Lake. 

The crowd around him moved 
restlessly as the riders advanced and 
then stopped just in front of the 
hotel. A deep silence seemed to 
sweep over the street. Bundy stared 
up at Lake. The big man’s face was 
purple with rage. In one hand he 
held a twisted copy of the Argus. 
Then suddenly he waved it aloft and 
words, not pretty to hear, sputtered 
from his lips. Finally he hurled the 
paper directly at Bundy and dropped 
one hand to his gun. 

“Pull yer iron,” he snapped. “I’m 
riddin’ the valley of coyotes an’ 
you're first on my list.” 

Bundy’s hands were at his sides. 
He said quietly, “Sorry, Lake, but 
Vm not armed.” 

“Then git a gun,” Lake cried an- 


grily. : 
Again Bundy shook his head. “I 
don’t know how to use one.” 
.Lake sucked in his breath. He 
dismounted, reached up and uncoiled 
a long bull whip. “All right then,” 
he snarled, “I guess. this’ll do.” 


HE crowd behind Joe Bundy 

. #- moved restlessly and one or 
two of the squatters growled 
ominously. Bundy moistened his 
lips. It would take very little, he 
realized suddenly, to throw these two 
groups into open conflict. The 
squatters felt that he was on their 
side, that he was their champion. 
If they resented an injury to him 
and turned on the cattlemen, guns 
would roar and men would die. On 
the heels of such a fight, no legal 
document such as a land patent 


could ever bring peace to the valley. 
The two groups would carry on the 
feud. There would be stampedes, 
the burning of homes, brush fires. 

Lake snapped the whip inches 
from Bundy’s head and. laughed as 
Bundy flinched. A bearded squat- 
ter stepped forward, fists clenched. 
One of the cattlemen pulled a gun. 

Bundy held up his hands and 
shouted, “Wait, all of you! This af- 
fair is between me and Lake.” 

Again Lake laughed, and again he 
lashed out with iis whip, this time 
directly at Bundy’s head. 

Bundy ducked. He rushed fore 
ward, tore the whip from Lake’s 
grasp and smashed out with his fists. 
Every ounce of power in his body 
was behind those blows. They drove 
the bigger man back, staggered him, 
but they didn’t knock him down and 
with a sudden roar of anger, Lake 
charged back, stabbing out with 
clublike fists. A blow caught Bundy 
on the head and half dazed him. 
Another almost lifted him: off his 
feet. He covered up, weaved un- 
steadily from side to side, tripped 
and fell to his knees. 

A foot lashed out at his head. 
How he escaped that blow Joe 
Bundy never knew. He heard it 
whistle past him, grabbed at the 
boot, and jerked Lake to the ground. 
But the bigger man twisted around 
like a cat and got up as quickly as 
he did, rocking him with another 
blow to the face and then with an- 
other. His eyes were glazed and 
Lake was a vague, indistinct figure. 
He struck out with both fists, stum- 
bled and fell against Lake’s body. 
They sprawled to the ground, roll- 
ing over and over. 

Fingers raked across Bundy’s tace, 
narrowly missing his eyes. He 
squirmed away, got to his feet and 
when Lake arose, smashed him full 
in the mouth. Pain racked his body 
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and distorted visions swept through 
his mind. He gritted his teeth, 
staggered under one of Lake’s blows 
and then started saying over and 
over, “I can’t go down—I can’t go 
down again—I can’t go down again.” 
For he knew that if he did he would 
never get up. 

Lake’s puffed and swollen face 
loomed up before him. He hit it, but 
there was no strength left in his 
blows and for a moment he tasted 
the bitterness of defeat. Again he 
lashed out at the man before him 
and then again. 

A shout went up from the crowd 
and Joe Bundy could sense the 
squatters surging forward. He 
didn’t see Lake. Brushing his hands 
across his eyes he stared around. A 
figure was sprawled in the dirt over 
to one side, the figure of John Lake. 
He was lying on his back, out cold. 
A rather shaky laugh came from 
Bundy’s throat. He hadn’t even 
seen Lake go down. 

“Come on,” someone shouted. 
“Let’s take him!” 

Bundy straightened and yelled, 
“No—no! This was a private fight. 
If you want to take anybody, take 
me.” And then he staggered and 
almost fell and the ridiculousness of 
his challenge caugnt the humor of 
the crowd. A laugh swept over it. 
Even one or two of the cattlemen 
grinned. 

Bundy moistened his lips. They 
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were puffy and felt unnatural. 
Through eyes which were almost 
swollen shut he stared at the cattle- 
men and said, “There’s plenty of 
land for range away from the river 
bottoms. One man’s got as much 
right to live as another. What’s all 
the argument about?” 

Again someone laughed, and 
Bundy heard someone saying, “We'll 
not have any more trouble with 
Lake. He'll never live this down. 
Whipped by a man half his size. 
Two to one he leaves the country.” 

The squatters were gathering 
around Bundy. Someone assisted 
Lake, helped him away. The ten- 
sion of the crowd had eased. There 
would be no more trouble, Bundy 
decided. Tomorrow the land agent 
would arrive and tomorrow— 

“Joe,” said a voice at his shoulder. 

Bundy turned. “Ruth—” 

“You look terrible,” said the girl. 

Bundy put a hand up to his face. 

“Tell me,” asked Ruth. “Are you 
going to go on publishing your pa- 
Par eerie into trouble like this?” 


“Well, you’re not,” the girl stated, 
“for I’m going to see that you don’t!” 

Joe Bundy blinked at her. There 
was a sparkling light in the girl’s 
eyes, and her face was flushed. 

Joe Bundy took a deep breath. 
He said under his breath, “The edi- 
tor takes a wife,” and reached oui 
for the girl with both arms. 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


SEXTON. ABRAHAM or AUDREY—Last 
heard from in the vicinity of East New York. 
Would love to find him. I have moved. My 
bame now is Mary Ann Singleton, Route 2, 
Walker, Missouri. : 


CRAVY, BETHEL—Born November 22, 1918, 
5 feet 2 inches tall, has a scar like a band one 
inch wide around her ankle. Seth and Blijah 
are with me. I have married again. Have 
great news for you, so please get in touch with 
me immediately. Love. Ruby Cravy Arnold, 
85514 Park Street, El Centro, California. 


CARTER, HOWARD DEE or FRED LESTER 
—Howard was last heard from in Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. Fred was last heard from in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Father is not well. 
Please write to your sister, Mrs. H. W. Jones, 
Box 472, Murray, Iowa. 


COOMBS, GEORGE—He is 60 years old. Last 
heard of in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
in 1927. Has a brother, William Coombs, 
living in Waskada, Manitoba. Anyone knowing 
his address please write to his son, George M. 
Coombs, Sylvan Lake, Alta., Canada. 


CROFT, RUSSEL—Used to work for the 
B. P. L. Co.. also for Western Union Telegraph 
Co. Mary is married. Please write to’ me. 
Don’t care where you are, A., care of Western 
Story Magazine. : 


HART, CLINTON—Formerly of Lansing, 
Michigan. Worked with him at the_ Postal 
Telegraph Co., at McComb. Cora and Mary 
want to hear from you. A., care of Western 
Story Magazine. 


ROIG, HERBERT—Has been a resident of 
California. Anyone knowing his present address 
please communicate with Dick Ritchie, 1146 
Webster Street, San Francisco, California. 


MARTIN, RUPERT EARL—He is about 48 
years old, 6 feet tall, and has a small red birth- 
mark over one eye and a small toe missing. 
Born in Unionville, Virginia. Missing two years. 
Please write to Ruth, in care of Western Story 
Magazine, 


GARISS, MARY JEAN—Last seen in Chicago, 
July, 1937. My time in the CCC is almost up. 
-I miss you and my future is black without. you. 
Please write to me, Eddie, care of Western 
Story Magazine. 


SMITH, HARRY W.—Disappeared from his 
home in New Kensington, Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 7, 1937, 5 feet 6 inches tall, weighs about 
140 pounds, wavy black hair, blue eyes, and has 
a two-inch scar on the left side of his head 
near the temple. When he left he wore dark gray 
trousers, a wine colored corduroy shirt, white 
helmet and black shoes. He rode an_ Indian 
motor cycle, Pennsylvania license No. MC A 911. 
His son Jackie is with me and asks for his daddy 
every day. Anyone knowing his whereabouts 
please notify his mother, Mrs. Bessie F. Smith, 
R. 4, Box 24, New Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


SEEN, DAVE—My uncle. Last heard from 
in west Texas. Anyone who knows this man 
or his family, please let me know. Paul Car- 
penter, c/o Frank Karvas, Route 1, Shallow. 
water, Texas. 


COPLEY, ALFRED EDWARD—My brother. 
Formerly of Middlesbrough, York, England. 
Last heard of in New York about twenty-six 
years ago. He was an engineer on the Panama 
Canal. He is over sixty years old. I am his 
youngest sister and have been in Australia for 
twenty-three years. Please write to your sister, 
Nell, care of Western Story Magazine. 


MAYFIELD, JOHN WHSLEY—Last heard 
from in KEdwardsport, Indiana, in 1906. Do 
not know if he is dead or alive. Any informa- 
tion concerning him will be appreciated by his 
daughter, Janie Goodwin, 101 Locust Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


WILLIAMSON, ARNOLD B.—Age 23, weight 
165 pounds, blue eyes, brown hair, dark com- 
plexion, about 5 feet 8 inches tall, has a scar 
low down on the back of his head. Last heard 
from while working at Minnesota Lake, Wis- 
consin. Please write to John Williamson, 
c/o A. D. Cline, Pikeville, Kentucky. 


BOTTERSON, ALBERT—His home was in 
Hiawatha, Kansas, but he worked in Kansas 
City, Kansas, in 1898. He has three brothers. 
Would like to hear from him. D. M. A., care 
of Western Story Magazine. 


FIRESTONE or COPLAND, MARIE—She is 
33 years old, weighs 145 pounds, has dark hair, 
dark complexion, and a scar on her cheek. 
Last heard from in Seattle, Washington, about 
two years ago. Important! Good news! It 
is to your advantage to write at once to the 
Dan W. family, Crane, Montana. 


——_—$ $5 $$$ 
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There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 
your request “blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 
course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 
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Could Roe Parrish escape the curse of the owlhoot 
brand or would his path be haunted forever by 


Shadows 


By STANLEY G. 
ALLEN 


CAMPFIRE smoldering 

on the rocky slope of Owl 

Mountain brought out 

the rancorous gleam in 

the eyes of the two men 
sitting on opposite sides of it. Big, 
lumpy-featured “Gumbo” Swayne 
growled: 

“T don’t want to hear no more 
about the killin’ of that kid. We 
took . fifteen hundred dollars off’n 
him, didn’t we?” 


Of Dark 
Trails 


“We could’ve taken the fifteen 
hundred without killin’ him,” main- 
tained tall, sandy-haired Roe Par- 
rish. “It was murder. Which makes 
twice now you’ve been too blasted 
quick with that dirty gun hand of 
yours.” 

“Don’t fret about a little grime 
on my paws, Sunday school boy!” 

“Tt ain’t that kind of dirt that’s 
botherin’ me so much,” Roe Parrish 
said. “It’s the blood on your hands, 
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and because, inside, there’s nothing 
clean about you.” 

“Squirm!” Swayne rumbled. 
“Squirm, because you're as guilty of 
them shootin’s as I am, even if you 
didn’t do no trigger pullin’. Some- 
times I wish I’d took up with an- 
other pard. I get you started, break 
you in—” 

“Yeah!” Roe’s voice was tone- 
lessly chill. “You even took the 
trouble to plant a fake murder on a 
kid that was drunk and shootin’ up 
a town. And made me believe I 
had killed a man—till I saw him 
alive later. I should’ve split from 
you then, instead of waitin’ till now.” 

Gumbo Swayne’s back eyes nar- 
rowed. “What’s this wild talk about 
splittin’?” 

“Tt’s straight talk,” Roe went on 
in that even voice. “That last kill- 
in’ was too much for me.’ 

“What the devil,” Swane sneered, 
indicating the sweep of moon-sil- 
vered hills below. ‘“You’ve been 
settin’ here tonight gawkin’ down 
there at that dinky little valley 
where we made our first haul to- 
gether. Old Sorrel Brink’s place.” 

“Maybe,” Roe answered, his blue 
eyes riveted on that miniature val- 
ley again. “Brink had a kid. I’m 
wonderin’ if he—or she—couldn’t 
use that three thousand we took off 
a dead man.” 

“You might play Santy Claus, 


and go see!” Gumbo growled. “It’d 
be just like you.” 
“Tt might, at that. What the 


devil good is money when ysu’ve al- 
ways got a back trail to watch?” 

“Let’s saddle up and get outa 
here,” Gumbo said. “It’s time we 
was visitin’ that old miser sheepman 
up on the head of Horse River. 
That'll be easy pickin’s.” — 

“And another murder, if he looks 
at you crossways. Nope. This is 
where our trail forks, Gumbo. You 
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take your loot and go where you 
blamed well please. I'll keep mine 
and do the same.” 

Swayne’s dark eyes were glowing 
coals under heavy brows. “Guess 
again, Parrish. I’m takin’ your loot 
—and givin’ you this for a receipt.” 

His grimy hand yanked at his gun 
as he leaped to his feet, a gesture 
that was characteristically quick and 
treacherous. But Roe Parrish, the 
tall, wide-shouldered man,. knew well 
the habits of this killer with whom 
he had shared campfires and dark, 
hazardous trails. With his life at 
stake, he shot up, bounded over 
glowing embers and smashed a sav- 
age right swing to the side of 
Swayne’s face, a blow that rocked 
the big man off balance. 

Dazed a little, Swayne still tried 
to pull his gun, and Roe Parrish 
leaped in with an onslaught of rights 
and lefts. Once that sweeping left 
paw of Swayne’s caught and nearly 
floored him. | 

Roe grabbed both of his ex-pard’s 
six-guns then, and the rifle from his 
saddle scabbard. He was standing 
guard over the weapons when 
Swayne staggered dizzily to his feet. 

“I’m keepin’ these—to keep from 
takin’ a bullet in the back,” Roe 
said. “There’s your saddle, and your 
horse is there in the swale. Start 
ridin’.” 

Swayne lifted his saddle and 
started toward the horses grazing in 
the shadows. He turned and 
growled: “If we meet again, Par- 
rish, it'll be with somethin’ harder 
than fists.” 

“Lead, maybe?” Roe answered. 

“Fair enough.” 

“T'll blow your—” 

“Get out, you blood-lovin’ coy- 
ote!” 

Roe Parrish watched the other 
man moving about down there in 
the shadowed swale. Then hoof- 
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beats died away into the silver night, 
a sound of grim finality to a union 
which had warped the life of this 
tall, sandy-haired man who stood 
there gazing morbidly down into a 
valley which cradled the ranch of a 
cowman named “Sorrel” Brink. 

Abruptly he turned, caught up a 
bridle and walked down into the 
swale. But before he could reach 
his horse, a rangy animal standing 
rigid, and with breath rasping 
through distended nostrils, the bay 
keeled over, twitched, lay still. Roe 
could see the handle of a long knife 
protruding from the horse’s throat. 
It was Swayne’s knife—and, this was 
Swayne’s good-by. 

“The blood-thirsty snake!’ Hate 
flamed to Roe Parrish’s eyes. “Why 
the devil didn’t I kill him when he 
gave me the chance! And do the 
world a favor!” 


HE next day, with a saddle 

slung over his shoulder, and 

with his boots showing signs 

of a long walk, Roe Parrish walked 

into a little valley where Sorrel 

Brink had once lived. The last time 

Roe had seen this ranch it had been 

prosperous-looking. Now it was a 

study in desolation—sagging fences, 
weed-grown pastures, poverty. 

But the place wasn’t entirely de- 
serted. Two horses drooped in the 
corral, and a gangling young man 
had come to the doorway of the 
cabin. Pale-eyed, with vacuous 
lack of expression, he nodded at the 
man entering the dooryard. 

“Must’ve lost your horse,” he said 
to Roe. 

“Yeah.” Roe didn’t go into de- 
tails. “You live here, do you?” 

“Yep. Name’s Roy Brink. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular. I’m 
wonderin’ if that black horse out 
there’s for sale?” 
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“Whatever’s left around this 
danged place is for sale,” came the 
reply. “All except the place itself. 
The bank in Bendville’s took it al- 
ready.” 

- “Had. kinda tough goin’, eh?” 
asked Roe, but interested far more 
than his casual manner implied. 

The gangling youth poured out a 
story of hard luck. His father had 
been killed and robbed by a pair of 
cutthroats. There were some that 
said Gumbo Swayne might have 
been in on that killing. And now his 
elderly mother was sick, and under 
the doctor’s care at Bendville. 

“T’ve worked like a dog here and 
tried to hold on,” Roy confided, “but 
it’s been a-losin’ fight. Doctor bills, 
and all. The cattle went first. Then 
the ranch.” 

As Roe listened his eyes were on 
a rocky point below the ramshackle 
cabin. He was again hearing the 
roar of Gumbo’s .45, hearing the 
groans of a red-headed man writh- 
ing there on the brush-fringed trail. 

An hour later Roe was buying a 
black horse, and paying a generous 
price for him. Then he was offering 
a youth, whose pale eyes bulged at 
the sight of it, three thousand dol- 
lars in currency. 

“No questions,” Roe said tersely. 
“It don’t matter a curse who I am, 
where I’m from or where I’m goin’. 
See that your mother gets that 
money.” He was gone then, the 
hoofbeats of the big black horse only 
a dying echo back there in the val- 
ley where Sorrel Brink had been 
killed. 

Although he had parted with most 
of his money, Roe felt no poorer as 
he headed for Bendville, eight miles 
across the hills. He felt at least par- 
tially relieved of a burden he had 
long carried, and relieved also of his 
alliance with Gumbo Swayne. 
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OE was trying on a pair of 

new boots in Bendville’s only 

store when he heard muf- 

fled voices and the clink of spurs. 

He turned to see a sheriff and three 

ether men walking toward him. A 

glance sweeping over those four hos- 

tile faces told Roe that these men 

were after him. Yet he was blandly 
tranquil as he said: 

“Howdy, gents. Anything I can 


do for you?” 
“Yeah,” rumbled the elderly 
sheriff. “You can deny stealin’ that 


black horse, the one with the An- 
chor brand, tied out there at the 
hitch rack.” 

“T will deny it,” Roe answered, 
surprised but not betraying it. “I 
deny—” 

“And you'd probably deny bein’ 
the pard of Gumbo Swayne!” 
snapped the officer. “But you are. 
Grab his gun, Ben!” 

The sunlight. had lost its warmth 
again as Roe Parrish, a husky man 
on each side of him, was jostled down 
the street and thrown into a log jail. 
The world had gone black, black 
with hate for the ex-pard who must 
have betrayed him. Old Barth 
Dixon, the sheriff, noted his prison- 
er’s tightly clamped jaw and the 
flame of his blue eyes. 

“You'd like to kill somebody, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Td kinda like to know where you 


got so much information, sheriff. If 


it’s any of my business,” Roe 
drawled. 

“From Gumbo Swayne’s nephew, 
Roy Conner,’ Dixon _ replied. 


“Seems like he was out at the old 
Brink place when you come ridin’ 
by on this stolen black. He slipped 
over to the Anchor Ranch and told 
Sam Emery about it. And Sam— 
he was the big gent that helped me 
pick you up—got to town about fif- 
teen minutes after you did.” 
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“Then Roy Conner ain’t Roy 
Brink?” 

“Roy Brink? Shucks! 
rel Brink never had any sons. 
makes you think that—” 

“Maybe I was just dreamin’.” 

Roe Parrish stood gripping jail 
bars, stood there until his narrowed, 
vengeful eyes could see beyond this 
fog of hate which engulfed him. 
Then he knew what had happened. 

Gumbo Swayne had mentioned 
having a married sister by the name 
of Conner. And Swayne knew how 
Roe had always felt about the Brink 
killing. Obviously, Swayne had 
gone to this pale-eyed nephew and 
had planted him—and a stolen black 
horse—there at the old Brink place. 
There had been plenty of time for it 
while Roe was hoofing it down the 
slope of Owl Mountain. 

And he, Roe, had fallen for young 
Conner’s lies, handing over three 
thousand dollars which, right now, 
was probably reposing in the pocket 
of Swayne’s greasy overalls. Con- 
science bait, Roe thought, and 
wished these bars he gripped were 
Gumbo Swayne’s neck. Tonight 
Swayne, an evil smile of satisfaction 
twisting his thick lips, would be rid- 
ing toward more easy pickings, the 
cabin of a hermit sheepman over on 
the head of Horse River. But Roe 
would be chafing here in jail—with 
a murder charge hanging over his 
head. 

“This is what I get for bein’ no- 
ble!” he told himself acrimoniously. 
Again the black fog of. hate was 
crowding into this barred cell; not 
hate against the law which had put 
him here where, no doubt, he be- 
longed, but hate for Gumbo Swayne, 
a treacherous wolf upon whom he 
had used fists when he should have 
ae the immutable finality of hot 
ead. 
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HE slanting, incarnadined 
rays of sunset were streaming 
through a barred window in 
the jail when Roe Parrish heard foot- 
steps coming down the corridor. It 
was a girl carrying a supper tray, a 
slim, red-haired girl who slid the tray 
into the cell and then stood there 
for a long moment, her hazel eyes 
fixed on the prisoner. Uncomfort- 
able under the scrutiny of those 
wide eyes, Roe said harshly: 
“Come to see the caged coyote as 
well as feed him?” 
“I—I might be a bit curious,” she 
answered. 
“sé Why?” : 
“Maybe because I happen to be 


Trova Brink, old Sorrel Brink’s 
daughter.” 


Roe winced inwardly. Roughly 
he said, “Then you're entitled to 
wok and gloat, I guess. You'll have 
a still better chance later, when they 
swing me up.” 

“Then youre admitting you mur- 
dered dad!” she cried. 

That got him for an_ instant. 
Finally he ssid, “I won’t take the 
trouble to deny it. It wouldn’t get 
me anywhere. I did deny stealin’ a 
certain black horse today, though. 
Hy come youre totin’ grub to this 
jail?” 

“Uncle Barth—the sheriffi—had to 
leave town again,” she replied. 
“Would you mind telling me just 
what happened today? I don’t quite 
understand it all.” 

Not because he hoped this girl 
would believe him, but because he 
wanted her to at least hear the 
facts, Roe Parrish began his story 
with the fight on Owl Mountain last 
night. He told exactly what had 
happened, and how Swayne and 
young Conner had tricked him. 

“And you handed three thousand 
dollars to Conner?” she asked, in- 
credulously. 

“T did. But I won’t ask you to 
believe it.” Bitterness crept into his 
tone again. “I might as well ask if 
you can’t see the golden halo shinin’ 
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above the head of a man that’s been 
‘a pard of Gumbo Swayne’s.” 

“I hope Uncle Barth catches 
Swayne,” she said. “If they do, and 
choke the truth out of him—” 

“You'll know whether I’m tellin’ 
the truth or not. Is that it? In 
which direction is your uncle hunt- TRY THE ONLY 
in’?”’ REAL TEST OF A 

“South.” 1 WHISKEY 

“Then I doubt if he'll find him.” 

“Do you know where Swayne is?” 

“Not for sure. But I’ve got a 
hunch—one that I’d follow to the 
rim rocks of hell—if these bars 
weren’t stoppin’ me.” 

“It’s strange that Uncle Barth 
rode south,” she replied. “Espe- 
cially when he was told that a couple 
of riders had been seen riding to- 
ward Hat Crown Butte. I wonder 
—” She caught herself quickly. 

“And I wonder why Swayne allus 
figgered this was the safest county 
for him to be in,” Roe countered. 
“And I’m wonderin’ where your Un- 
cle Barth got that pretty white horse 
I glimpsed out there in his barn—a 
horse that I happen to know Swayne 
stole!” 

The girl’s face was crimson for a 
moment. Then the color ebbed, 
leaving a pallor on her cheeks. : 

“You’d better watch your talk, | srrucarvounnen 
Roe Parrish,” she said. “You’re in | W#IsK1Es—90 Proof 
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ONG after darkness had envel- 
oped the little town of Bend- 
ville, a tall, sandy man used 

to the freedom of great distances, 
paced his cell. Suddenly he remem- 
bered a girl’s parting words: “All 
closed gates aren’t locked.” For an 
instant he tensed. Then he grabbed 
the door of the cell—and stopped 
breathing. Under his pressure, that 
door had swung open! The signifi- 
cance of Trova Brink’s remark .. . 

But there were more vital things 
at hand right now. Somewhere on 
those hills was Gumbo Swayne, car- 
rying money that didn’t belong to 
him, and probably going after more. 

Roe tiptoed along the corridor and 
came to the office door. He listened, 
went into the office, and crouched 
against a dark wall as a rising moon 
threw light across the sill of a win- 
dow. Hanging on that wall was a 
gun and belt which were quickly ap- 
pended to a lean waist. Then the 
prisoner was edging his way through 
a side door of the office, making to- 
ward the tree-shadowed barn behind 
the sheriff’s log house. In a lighted 
window of that house Roe could see 
a girl combing her long red hair be- 
fore a mirror. 

He stole into the barn and five 
minutes later, his own saddle cinched 
on the white horse he had mentioned, 


‘Roe Parrish was fading from Bend- 


ville, keeping close to the brush- 
fringed creek until he was beyond 
sight of town. Then he was swing- 
ing due north, heading for Horse 
River and the cabin of a hermit 
sheepman who, so Gumbo Swayne 
had said, would be “easy pickin’s.” 

Long accustomed to riding dan- 
gerous trails, Roe would have pre- 
ferred a horse of darker color. But 
there had been no choice, and right 
now he was grateful for a horse of 
any hue. He was grateful also for 
the well-oiled gun at his hip and to 
a red-haired girl who had made this 
ride possible. Miles of moonlit sage 
went by, leagues of sage scanned by 
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a pair of alert blue eyes in which 
gleamed cold, purposeful fires. 

It was just before dawn the next 
morning when Roe Parrish, high in 
the rough headwater country of 
Horse River, sighted a pair of riders 
jogging across a little park, their 
destination a ramsnackle cabin 
squatting at the base of a timbered 
slope. The weariness of long miles 
dropped from Roe as he spurred his 
jaded horse along a dim trail lead- 
ing through the pines. 

Big Gumbo Swayne and his pale- 
eyed nephew, bent on plucking the 
life savings of a miserly old sheep- 
man, were off their jaded mounts 
and nearly to that cabin when Roe 
Parrish, his lean face like granite, 
stepped around the corner. Swayne’s 
mouth flew open, closed slowly. 
Then that distorted smile came to 
his lips as he said: 

“Look, Roy. A buzzard must’ve 
flew his coop.” 

The color ebbed from Conner’s 
countenance as he read what was in 
Roe’s narrowed eyes, and as he heard 
a voice saying: 

“And flew straight as a snake 
could crawl, Swayne.” 

“Thought you’d beat us to the 
pickin’s, eh?” 

“No,” came the metallic answer. 
“After that trick you pulled, Swayne, 
all I hope to do is beat you to the 
draw. You said it would be lead if 
we met again. Well, we’re meetin’. 
And for the last time.” 
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now for valuable 64-page book 
free, “Accounting, the Profession 
That Pays.” 


LASALLE EXTENSION, Dept. 465-H, Chicago 
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terms. Write 


Flash down the street on this deluxe stream- 
lined motorbike. Comes equipped with 
) blast hornlite, balloon tires, coaster brake, 
and newest accessories. Earn it, a movie 
3 , machine with film, and any of 
300 other prizes. Make MONEY, 
too. It’s fua! It’s easy! Just 
deliver our magazines to people 
whom you obtain es customers 
in your neighborhood. Many 
ys earn a prize the first day. 
|. You éan, too, it in your spare ti: 
To start, rush penny postal card to 
Jim Thayer, Dept. 793, The Crowell 
Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


3 For several years, Di eal engines have been oleae 
W steam and gasoline engines in power plants, motor trucks 
and busses, locomotives, atiipert tractors, dredges, pumps, 
4 it Diesel-powered passenger car is on 
the market. Our home-study course offers you a real op- 
# portunity to prepare for a worth-while position in this 
new field. Write TODAY for full information. No obligation. 
American School, Dpt. D-47, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


For erie and oa a the only Genu 
mpresse ir Pistol for shi i 
ket-Sin ie Shot with Bolt action tasme net BB on ie Tae 


$1260 TO $2100 YEAR 


Many 1938 Appoint- 
ments expected. 


pea LE ws ae pS 
4 Frown Institute, Dept. P194, Rockester, N.Y 


— / Rush to me without eharge (1 
pied so = seepage book with list oF Ue Se cae 
Education @~ ernment jobs. (2) Tell me Seemveasatela 

Usually Ss how to qualify for one of these jobs, 
Sufficient * Name 
Mail Coupon 7m eocceeee Ree erececrcssecccecs cocee 
y sure, 4 = Address........008 
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Easy Terms ¢ 
Only 10c a Day § 


Save over % on all standard office 
models. Also portables atreduced prices, 
SEND NO MONEY 

All lute models com! letely refinished & 
like brand new. FULLY GUARAN- 
TEED. Big free catalog shows actual 
machines in full colors. Lowest prices 
at once. 

Free course in typing incituded. W. Monroe St. 


International Typewriter Exch., Beptedizcchicag 


Prepare At. Home For.A: 


Better Store Job 


40-billion-doliar-a-year retail selling field offers unexcelled 
opportunities. Prepare at home quickly—in spare time— 
for a good-pay job, rapid advancement in store selling or 
management. Fascinating new home-study course points the way to 
success in this largest of fields. Train under masters of retailing 
science. Low cost; monthly payments. FREE BOOK gives full 


details. Send today—no obligation. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 47, Drexel at 5Sth, Chicago 


TRAFFIC 
TIPS 


rN rae 


Play fair in traffic. Await your 
turn. 

Be fair with the right-of-way. 

Speed too often is fatal. 


Don’t depend on luck. Be care- 
ful. 


Hind sight is as important as 
foresight. Use the rear-view mirror. 


Don’t be a road hog. 

Carbon monoxide kills. 

Don’t court traffic courts. 
Control yourself—and .your car. 


Don’t get hit—and don’t hit 


others. 
Courtesy of 


NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL 


PHOTO-RINGS 


NEWEST SENSATION! SEND 


Send any snapshot or NO MONEY! 

photo and we'll reproduce 

it in this beautiful osyx- 

like ring. Indestructible! € 
Waterproof! Enclose strip of paper for 
ring size. Pay postman plus a few cents (Hand-painted 
postage. If you send 48c we pay post- 5c extra) 


% age. Canadian orders send eash! 
Photoe REX PHOTO RING CO. 
(Retired) Dept. 0-4, Southern Ohio Bank Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohle 
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There was no more talk after that, 
only the clashing of eyes. Young 
Conner’s mouth sagged open, and 
his hoarse irregular breathing was 
plainly audible. A meadow lark, in- 
spired to song by the breaking dawn, 
burst into lyrical melody. But 
Gumbo Swayne was diving for his 
gun and the lark’s song was drowned 
in the sharp detonation of flaming 
guns. 

Two bullets had ripped through 
Swayne whose knees were buckling. 
He was falling, the rowel of his right 
spur making a crazy mark in the 
dust. Then young Conner was 
voicing a raucous yell and grabbing 
frantically at his gun with an arm 
that, at the third shot: from Roe’s 
45, was blasted into limp useless- 


ness. 
A and an old sheepman, roused 
from his slumbers by roaring 
guns, was standing there. Eyes wild, 
gray hair dishevelled, he bawled: 

“What the devil’s goin’ on here?” 

“A little settlin’ up,” Roe an- 
swered, stripping young Conner of 
his weapon. 

The old man shouted something 
else, but Roe didn’t hear him. His 
eyes were on a rider emerging from 
the thick timber near by, a girl 
whose hair glinted brilliantly under 
the flaming colors of dawn. Mouth 
firm, she halted her horse and gazed 
down at what had been Gumbo 
Swayne. Her hazel eyes turned to 
Roe as she said quietly: 

“So you followed your hunch—to 
the rim rocks of hell.” 


“Yes.” He stooped over, took a 
thick packet of currency from the 
dead man’s pocket and handed it to 
the girl. Then, turning to Conner, 
he asked, “Who killed Sorrel Brink?” 

“Gumbo,” mumbled the wounded 
youth, gaunt face a sickly hue. “He 
told me all about it when I agreed 
to ride with him and take your place. 


CABIN door scraped open 


(Continued on page 130) 
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ELL, friends, the last time 

we had our little parley 

around the old campfire, we 
heard from one of our members who 
was all in favor of complete stories 
in every issue rather than using 
serials. Well, sir, the very next let- 
ter we pulled out of the mail bag 
is from an hombre who has this to 
say: 

For years, now, I’ve been telling every- 
one that the serials in your magazine were 
the best there were, and that many of them 
had been later published in book form. 
Now I pick up several issues and you 
aren’t publishing serials any more, so what 
does that make me out? Yours for more 
serials, 

And the writer signs himself 
simply, “Many years a reader.” 

So, pardners, I guess we’ve started 
something! We sure wish you all 
out there on the range would write 
in and tell us just how you feel 
about this question of continued 
stories. Of course, it’s the old 
Boss’s job to please you, and we 
want to do our dangedest to give 
you a magazine which you'll find en- 
tertaining and helpful. 

We want to know, too, the writers 
you like best and if there are any 
certain stories in particular, that ap- 
peal to you, we'll shore be glad to 
hear about it. If on the other hand, 
you’ve got any complaints to make 
—step right up and let us know 
about them and we'll see what can 
be done. 

Remember always that the Boss 
wants to live up to our slogan, “The 
Best of the West.” 
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and Builders Guides 
4vols.46 
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Carpecianee ae 
ers, Buildin 
all Woodworkers. These 
Guides ou the short-cut 
instruct: oe hat you want— 
including new methods, ide: 
solutions, plans, syatenen ant 
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‘there Guides 
ior 


inside Trade Information On: 


How to use the steel square—How to file and set 
saws—How to build furniture—How to use @ 
mitre box—How to use the che line—How to use 
rules and scales—How to joints—Carpentera 
arithmetic—Solving MISeaERtOA problems—Es- 
timating strength of timbers—How to set girders 
and sills—How to frame houses and roofs—How to 
estimate costs—How to build houses, barns, gar- 
es, bungalows, etc.—How to and < a 
planese Drawing up specifications—How ex- 
cavate—How to use settings 12, 13 and 17 or on the 
steel square—How to build hoists and seaffolds— 
skylights—How to build staire—How to put on 
interior trim—How to hang doors—How to lath— 
lay floore—How to paint 
SUBRURRARE ce hea EeEeVAeREE RAVER SECRERATWRSSCI ES ERAS ESACREABSELED 


THEO. AUDEL & CQ.; 49 W. 23rd St., New York City 


il Audels Ca: tera and Builders Guides, 4 vole., on 7 days’ free trial. If O.Ke 
I wilt remit $1 in7 aga and $1 montbly until $6 is paid. Otherwise I will return them? 
No obligation unless I am saticfied. 
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AddreEs, 600. scsssccccscecaccccsceccesseceoes Soe ee cece eecurevenmnsrerreescees 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING ¥ ° $60 


National company needs more men at once to make 
regular calls on local routes. No experience 
Pree erate on our capital, Bi; jionus— 
00.80%: cash or Ford Sedan—hbesides your 

Ings. Rush name on postcard for 


WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS DRUG STORE SHOWS HOW TO 


Gray’s Tincture of Mullein guaran- 
teed to stop falling hair, dandruff, 
GROW K; HAIR. 
Send $1 for 4 oz. (8 oz. $1.50; 

16 oz. $2.50) 

GRAY’S DRUG STORE 
BROADWAY at 43rd ST., N- Y. C. 
“Where The Broadway Stars Buy!” 


“yill’s ‘Trained N T S 
es WORKERS 


Make More Money. i 


SECRETARIES AND 


Oil Belt. CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS AD 
TODAY for big, FREE SUCCESS BOOK ex- 
plaining plans and opportunity. 


Hus EXTENSION 


619 WEST MAIN ©" © 


SCHOOL 


HOMA' CITY, OKLAHOM 
Age —— 
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Classified Advertising 


Detectives—Instructions 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or travel. 
DETECTIVE particulars free. Experience unnecessary. Write 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 


DETECTIVES—EASY METHOD TRAINS YOU. Write, Inter- 
national Detective Training, 14-S Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


Patents Secured 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor,’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, 
moe istered Patent Attorneys, 37-H Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


L. ¥F. 


HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for sale, patented or 
unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 19-A, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent free. Write 
immediately: Victor J. Evans & Co., 47-E Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted—Instructions 


FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 MONTH. Cabin. Hunt, 
patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service C-59, 
Denver, Colo. 

M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms in cellar! 
Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps suitable, We buy crops. 
Book free. United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 283, Chicago. 


Wind Electric Plants 


BUILD WIND LIGHT PLANT. We show you how. Complete 
plans and valuable catalog 10e. Wind plant parts, welders, electric 
LeJay Mfg., 440 LeJay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Old Gold Wanted 


a 

GOLD $385 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, jewelry, 
watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Paramount Gold Refining Co., 1500-G Hennepin, 


fences. 


Free information. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE ALLIMIN Essence of 


Garlic-Parsley Tablets 

used regularly accord- 
ing to directions lower the blood pressure and 
relieve headaches and dizziness in the great 
majority of cases. Dr. Frederic Damrau, emi- 
nent New York physician, reports such relief 
in 22 out of 26 cases. ALLIMIN Tablets are 
for sale by good drug stores everywhere in two sizes—50c 
and $1.00. When you buy, insist on getting the genuine 
ALLIMIN. For free copy of valuable booklet write 


VAN PATTEN CO., 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


Make delicious, new ““NON-GREASY” Potato Chips 
at low cost. We furnish equipment and instructions, 
Potatoes plentiful and cheap. Groceries, markets, 
restaurants, taverns do the retailing for you. Profit 
large—unusually so. You can start this money-making 
business on a ‘‘next to nothing’ outlay of cash. 
Write for Potato Chip Booklet. 

LONG-EAKINS CO., 440-S. High St., Springfield, 0. 


Help Kidneys 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If functional disorders of 
the Kidneys or Bladder make you suffer from Getting 
Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Circles Under 
Eyes, Dizziness, Backache, Swollen Joints, Excess 
Acidity, or Burning Passages, don’t rely on ordinary 
medicines. Fight such troubles with the doctor's 
prescription Cystex. Cystex starts working in 3 
hours .and must prove entirely satisfactory in 1 week, 
and be exactly the medicine you need or money back 
Veto ek ee pone yore titers for Cystex 

Siss-tex) today. e guarantee protects you. . 
937 The Knox Ce. ? us <n 
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(Continued from page 128) 


But don’t shoot your spite out on 
me, Parrish. I ain’t done nothin’ 
wrong, except maybe hel» Gumbo 
gyp you outa that money.” 

“T’ll overlook that,” Roe told him, 
“and overlook your tryin’ to pull a 
gun. You were just scared. And 
maybe Trova Brink can overlook 
my borrowin’ a white horse last 
night—a horse that’s been ‘bor- 
rowed’ before.” 


“T expected you to,” she answered. 
“I’m not ashamed of believing you 
last night, or of letting you out. I 
wanted the truth about everything, 
and wanted my money if I could get 
it. Well, thanks to you, I have.” 


She turned to young Conner. “If 
you see Uncle Barth again, tell him 
I know now why he rode south when 
he should have gone north. And tell 
him that he’ll never see me again.” 

Roe was smiling. “Then you're 
not going back to Bendville—and 
take me with you?” 


“T expect you to find new range, 
Roe Parrish. That’s what I’m going 
to do. I—I thought we might ride 
together, at least for a ways.” Her 
hazel eyes turned to a notch in the 
mountain skyline, a deep, rock- 
walled pass leading to a new world 
beyond. 

A few hours later she and Roe 
Parrish were riding through that 
pass. They spoke no word of what 
had happened, made no mention of 
an officer who, with doubtful ethics, 
had come into possession of the 
white horse Roe was riding. Nor 
did they speak any word of senti- 
ment, this girl and man. Yet each 
seemed to sense that somewhere in 
the blue distance would be found a 
mutual refuge, a grassy valley where 


_a few head of cattle could graze, and 


where a new cabin would shelter two 
persons whose lives had _ been 
blighted by a man that had dealt, 
but at last had drawn, the black 
card of death. 
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BOe,.Y EAR 


“On an International truck on a 
round trip to Cleveland, 385 miles, 
it saved 19 gallons of gas."”—James 
Seeley, N. Y, 


“On my V-8 Ford, it works miracles. 
Its added power, acceleration and top 
speed has sold me. The resilts are 
unbelievable,"—Ralph Fields, Mass. 


“Very glad to Bay, the Buick showed 
an increase ef 5 miles more per gal- 
lon."—A, V. Grove, Washington. 


“On my Plymouth, I obtained an av- 
erage of 22 miles per gallon, an in- 
crease of 7 miles. ‘This means a sav- 
ing of $15 a month or $180 a year.” 
—F. 8. Peck, Calif. 


“It saves me one gallon a day. I 
had to buy 5 gallons each day—now 
only 4 gallons.”—L. V. Sweet, Pa. 


“My Chevrolet certainly runs smooth- 
er, has more power and snap to, it 
since I put the Vacu-Matic on.”— 
J. H. Nelson, Minn. 


“On my Dodge 8 I am getting 6 more 
miles per gal., with more power and 
pick-up, which is all anyone could 
ask.”"—Lee D. Esty, Calif, 


“I have twelve Vacu-matics on cers 
now, and they all show an increase 
in mileage. The car owners are very 
well .pleased.”—Fred Taylor, Okla. 


“TI averaged 25 miles per gallon on a 
trip with a model A Ford at 40 miles 
per hour, where before I only aver- 
aged 20. Also better pickup and 
smoother running. —Wm. Lyons, Calif. 


“T have been placing Vacu-matics on 
expert mechanics’ cars, All are well 
pleased.”—J. W. Donahue. W. Va, 


The VACU-MATIC Co, 


 « SUPERTHARGE 
PRINCIPLE 


MORE SPEED 


; i. arbur' arelor Contre 
< that BREATHES” 
AT LAST! Automotive engineers have 


smashed down the barriers to perfected com- 
bustion! The new VACU-MATIC solves the secret 
of greater power! With almost magical action, this 
amazing invention instantly puts new life and pep 
in any motor. It adds mileage to every gallon of 
gasoline ... produces split-second pick-up, sensitive 
accelerator response, quicker starting, greater 
speed and smoother running. 


Qilsmahée= + Nothing Like It! 


The self-starter—four wheel brakes—knee action— 
stream-lining ,.-,. and now VACU-MATIC! The 
sensational money-saving invention! With it, en- 
gineers have achieved a practical means of bal- 
ancing air and gasoline automatically for all speeds. 


Vacu-matic is entirely different! It operates on the 
super charger principle by automatically adding a 
charge of extra oxygen, drawn free from the 
outer air, into the heart of the gas mixture. It is 


‘entirely AUTOMATIC and allows the motor to 


“breathe” at the correct time, opening and closing 
automatically as required. No idling troubles—no 
carburetor adjustments necessary. It is so simple 
it will amaze you—so practical it will save you 
many dollars on gas costs. 


Agents and 
Salesmen 


VACU-MATIOC offers a ‘ 
splendid opportunity for I Gentlemen: 
unusual sales and profits. I 

! 

' 


Every car, truck, tractor 


and motorcycle owner a Name woscccscceceee 
prospect. Valuable terri- 

tories now being assigned. Address ..........05 
Check and mail coupon, le ee 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 


the Vacu-matic and details of your Free Offer, 
course does not obligate me in any way. 


MORE POWED 


Guaranteed 
Gas Savings 


VACU-MATIC proves itself on 
every car. It is guaranteed to 
give worthwhile gas savings, 
quicker pick-up, ard more power 
or it costs you nothing. You can 
instantly tell the difference in 
added power and motor perform. 
ance — you quickly notice the 
cash savings on gasoline. 


Fits All Cars 


VACU-MATIC is constructed of 
six parts, assembled and fused 
into one unit, correctly adjusted 
and sealed at the factory. Noth- 
ing to regulate. Any motorist can 
attach VACU-MATIC in ten min. 
utes. Once in, its only reminder 
is the surge of instant power and 
speed it gives to the motor and 
the savings it affords your 
pocketbook, 


Free Details 


You owe it to yourself to know 
all about this remarkable discov- 
ery. Mail the coupon below. 
Start saving gas with VACU- 
MATIC and enjoy a new driving 
thrill! There’s no obligation—so 
get the facts now! Write today! 


— — — -FREE OFFER COUPON= — =— = 


THE VACU-MATIC COMPANY 
7617-377 W. State St., 
Please send me full particulars concernin: 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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jN MY Brooks truss in- 


vention there are no 
steel springs—instead the 
pad is held in place by a 
soft body band that is 
just as comfortable as a 
glove. In my design there 
is no hard pad. Instead 
there is a soft, hollow 
AIR-CUSHION, firm 
enough to always hold 
the rupture just right, yet 
soft and flexible enough 
to give perfect comfort 


without gouging. If you 
look at the illustrations 


below you will see what 
I mean by gouging. 


A pad that 
presses into 
the opening 
absolutely 
prevents 
Nature from 
Healing. 
The opening 
cannot close 
up. 


This second 
illustration 
shows how 
the Brooks 
invention 
holds the 
rupture so 
that the 
edges of the ring are close to- 
gether—close enough for Nature 
to strengthen and possibly heal. 


ven 


FREE TRIAL 


my 
ure 


tion 


G 


T 


if It Doesn’t Stop Your Rupture 


Worries I’Il Take 


you my 


| ruptured people have been 
many times by quack 
worthless “cure-alls” 
know what to believe. There 
are as many kinds of rupture 


trusses’ as there are black- 
smiths. All of the makers 
CLAIM wonderful and un- 


usual qualities for their prod- 
ucts. But I say: “Seeing is 
believing.” If you have a 
reducible rupture I KNOW 
what the Brooks will do for 
you—BUT I won't make any 
claims. I want you to try for 
yourself. T’'ll send it to you 
on trial, You keep it ten days 
—at my risk. Lay aside your 
old truss. Then see how the 
Brooks Invention gives you 
these three big advantages. 
Remember these are not 
claims. These are the benefits 
the Brooks MUST bring you 
before you decide to keep it. 


restoration 

of normal 
physical activities. Walk, run, 
bend or stoop without fear of 
having the AIR-CUSHION pad slip 
and let your rupture down. 


so comfort- 

able, so 
light in weight and inconspicuous, 
that you soon forget that you are 
wearing any support at all. 


H. C. BROOKS, Mer. 


188-P State Street 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Rupture 
vention on trial because 


schemes 
that they don’t 


In- 


fooled so 
and 


AIR-CUSHION 


This is the 
bd $ 


atented, 
AIR- 
CUSHIO It is 
made in two parts— 
the soft rubber bulb 
(A) which forms the 
pad which comes in 
contact with the 
body, and the light 
weight dise (B) which 
holds the pad. (C) 
shows the shape of 
the soft rubber pad 
before it is pressed 
against the body. The 
dotted line (D) shows 
how the pad flattens 
out under 


the 
through which 
the pad figuratively 
breathes as it ad- 
justs to conform to 
different body pres- 
sures. 


The Loss! 


hold your rupture in ex- 
actly the right position 


to give Nature the greatest chance to 
heal—to strengthen the muscles and close 
the opening. 


If the broken ends of a 
bone are not held together the 
bone will never knit. The same 
with rupture. If the rupture is 
not held properly Nature hasn’t 
got a chance. 


REMEMBER, *, 2." 


9 promise a 
cure. I don’t make any 
claims. You don’t take my 
word for a thing. You see for 
yourself and then decide. Send 
your name quick for my Book 
and for my Trial order blank. 
All information is free. There 
is no charge now or at any 
other time for all the facts and 
the free trial plan of this 
world famous Rupture Inven- 
tion that has come to thou- 
sands of people almost like the 
answer to a prayer. Surely 
you owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate, for you have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to 
lose. Send the coupon now and 
you will soon know what it is 
like to be Free of Rupture 
Worries. 


CONFIDENTIAL COUPON 


H. C. Brooks, 


Dear Sir: P. 


Mor., 
ase send me your Book on the 


188-P State St., Marshall, Michigan 


Proper Sup- 


port of Rupture and also your offer of a 10-day Trial of the 


Famous Brooks. I understand there is no cost or obligation 
for this information and that my inquiry will be treated in 
confidence and all material mailed in plain envelope. 
N&ie so. c'es.cre qe .bie iedicie s wine.0 nals'6'v 0 2 ni8'6)0-a4'0.0i8.6 0\010,67s aie ve se 
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